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It is with pleasure that we inform the 
public, that Mr. BoavEn is engaged upon 
a Biography, relating to the Theatres Royal 
‘of England; being his reminiscences for 
half a century, of their managers, authors, 
and performers, from personal knowledge 
and authentic documents. This work will 
be comprised in two octavo volumes ; and 
we can scarcely imagine a book of greater 
or more exciting interest. Among the 
authors, will doubtless appear Colman, 
Sheridan, and Tobin; the list of actors 
will include both the Kembles, Cooke, and 
Kean, under the chapter which may be 
called Melpomene; that distinguished as 
Thalia, will grace its pages with the comic 
humour of Banister, and Suet, and Quick, 
and Munden, and Emery, and Faucit, and 
Mathews. What a goodly race of laughter- 
loving souls! Nor will Mr. Boaden forget 
that part, of equal interest, which shall fix 
in his pages the too-fleeting emotions, 
whether of pain or pleasure, excited by 
the talents of Siddons, Jordan, Miss Far- 
ren, Miss O'Neill, Mrs. Mattocks, and 
Miss Pope. Thus shall we have a work, 
which will, in an authentic manner, secure 
the later history of the stage; and form a 
necessary companion to the entertaining 
volumes of Davies, Victor, Cibber (par 
excellence! the first), and, we will add, 
our old after-dinner companion, Tate Wil- 
kinson. We trust Mr. Boaden will sum- 
mon all the strength of his memory to this 
very engaging work: we consider him to 
be the ‘ Ultimus Romanorum,’—and if he 
‘breaks his promise, we know no one who 


“can supply his place. 


T. P. B. remarks: ‘ Having attempted 
to correct the blunders of others, it is a 
pity that my imperfect handwriting (as I 
fear must be the case), has introduced 
similar errors into your pages (p. 254) : 

‘* de daigle ivint,”” should be L’ Aigle i vint. 
Bertrun, should be Bertram. 


Brehul, — _ Brehal (twice). 
Cel de Brius, cil de Brius. 
Monfrai — Monérai. 
Trepebot —  Trossebot. 


—We are sorry this correspondent did not 
favour our printers with his address, as it 
would have been a great satisfaction to 
them to have submitted to him a proof: 
and we shall still feel obliged by his com- 
municating it in private confidence, as we 
reserve for the present the other points he 
mentions. 

J. F. R. remarks: ‘‘ The following no- 
tices may be useful to your correspondent 
J. W.—Higden, in his Polychronicon, 
which he finished up to the year 1342, 
speaking ‘on the Royal Roads’ of Eng- 
land, says: of the four, the fourth was 
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called Rykenild-Street, and stretcheth 
forth by Worcester, Wycombe, Bryming- 
ham, Lychefelde, Derby, Chestrefelde, 
York, and forth unto Tynemouth.’ This 
is from De Woorde’s edition ; and that of 
Oxford, in Latin, begins it at ‘ Manovia 
in West Wallia,’ and proceeding by the 
same route ends it at Tynemouth. Higden 
was a Cheshire man, and a monk in the 
city of Chester. The Eulogium Historia- 
rum in the British Museum (Galba, E. v11.) 
gives it also the same line; but between 
Menavia and Wygornia makes it pass ‘ per 
Herefordiam.’ Harrison, in his Descrip- 
tion of England, says, some call ‘ Erming 
Street The Lelme,’ and then describes the 
Ikenild, or Rikenild, as beginning some 
way in the south, and passing toward 
Cirencester and Worcester, and thence by 
Wycombe, &c. to the mouth of the Tyne. 
Drayton also begins it in ‘ Cambria’s far- 
ther shore’ at St. David’s, makes it over- 
take the Fosse, and decline into the Ger- 
man sea at ‘ the Fall of Tyne.’ I will add 
to these notices, that the foundation char- 
ter of the Abbey of Hilton in Shropshire, 
describes a boundary of property granted 
to it, as ‘ ascendendo per Richinild Street, 
et per Villam de Mere.’ Selden, in his 
notes on the Polyolbion, says, Ricen-ild 
Street is mentioned in Randal of Chester 
(Higden), as beginning at St. Dewies in 
Pembroke, going through Hereford, and 
ending at Tinmouth. The Additions to 
Camden mention a survey of the county of 
Derby, of the 7th century, which calls it, 
as it passes over Tupton Moor, ‘ Rignal 
Street :’ and Lysons, in his Derbyshire, 
says, that an old survey of Sir H. Hun- 
loke’s property in Derbyshire, says, that 
Rikenild Street was there called Rignal 
Street, as well as in other estates in War- 
wickshire and Staffordshire, where it is 
described as a boundary. Rickenltall, in 
the parish of Aycliffe, in the county of 
Durham, probably had its name from this 
road passing near it; and it is still, in its 
course from the top of Gateshead Fell to 
the mouth of the Tyne, in many places, 
very visible, still used as a road, and called 
Wrecken-dyke.’ And here, in writings of 
the 12th and 13th centuries, I have found 
lands upon which it abutted, called Wrac- 
kenned-berge, and itself written Wrakyn- 
dik and Wraken dyke. Should J. W. wish 
to know more on this subject, he will find 
in the Archeologia Alliana a paper ex- 
pressly upon it.’’ 

The additional remarks of the writer of 
the article in our last month’s review, on 
the Agricultural Reports, shall be inserted 
in our next number. 

Erratum—P. 243. In the Latin lines, 
for cava read cara. 
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NOTES TO BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON, Vot. II. 
(Continued from p. 458.) 


P. 21. “ Meeke died about September 1743. C.” but he is described 
in the text as being alive in 1754. 

P. 30. The account of Dr. William King is not so complete as it should 
be. It should be mentioned that his works are collected in a 4to volume 
called “ Opera Gulielmi King, Aule B. M.C. apud Oxonienses olim 
Princip.” This contains his poem of the Toast; for which previously ten 
guineas had been given at a sale, only sixty copies of it having been pre- 
served : and his “ Miltonis Epistola ad Pollionem* ;” (for which consult 
Warton’s Pope, Vol. iv. p. 309.) with other Latin Poems, The Monitor, 
&c., his Latin Orations. He published “‘ An Apology, or vindication of 
himself from the several matters charged on him by the Society of 
Informers ; Oxf. 1755.” This, with some of his political squibs, are not 
included in the volume of his collected works. We shall give one extract 
from King’s ‘ Oratio die Dedicationis Bibliothece Radcliviane, Apr. 
1749.” not only as a specimen of his style and manner, but in order to 
place beside it a passage from a Poem by the late Public Orator, which was 
written to be recited in the same theatre : 


Itaque verbis exprimere non possum, 
quantum debeamus: doctissimis et muni- 
ficentissimis illis viris, qui ad constituen- 
das Academias, ad edificandas ornandas- 
que bibliothecas, atque literarum domi- 


cilia tantum laborem, curam, pecuniam 
impenderunt. Quid commemorem am- 
plissimam eam Alexandrinam bibliothe- 
cam? quid Attalicam? quid Grecas omnes? 
quid Romanas, tum veteres, tum recentes ? 





* Dr. King’s works stand in great need of a Key, to decypher the allusions, 
initials, characters so thickly scattered through his satirical works. The Latin lines 
at the end of Dr. King’s Apology, are translated, and form the end of Paul White- 
head’s Epistle to Dr. Thomson, p. 91. 


‘ My reasons, Thomson! prithee ask no more ;— 
Take them, as Ozford’s Flaccus sung before,’ &c. 


The lines are as follows : 
Libera si pretio quantovis otia vendam 
Cui non. insanus videar? sed apertius audi, 
Que juvenem, infirmumque animi captare nequibant 
Illa senem capiant? aut que terré¢re pericla 
Posse putes hominem, cui climactericus annus 
Presidio est omni majus? cui vita videtur 
Haud equidem tanti esse, ut quid caveatve, petatve 
A regni Satrapis, ulldque sit anxius hora. 
Si mihi non dextram tetigisse, aut limina regum 
Contigit, et lare sub tenui mea canuit etas, 
Attamen quo animo, non ullis rebus egenus 
Non inhonoratus vixi ; neque gratius usquam 
Dii munus dederunt, cui se favisse fatentur. 


Churchill alludes to Dr. King in his poem of The Candidate : 


‘ King shall arise, and, bursting from the dead, 
Shall hurl his pie-bald Latin at thy head.’ 
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Hoc autem memoratu dignissimum esse 
puto—primam apud Romanos bibliothe- 
cam publicam instructam fuisse in atrio 
templi Libertatis, quo significari voluit 
nobilis et eruditus senator (Asinius Pollio) 
qui atrium refecit, et eam bibliothecam di- 
cavit, ibi solum esse litteris locum, ubi li- 
bertate est locus. Hujus viri et horum 
omnium memoriam, horum vero precipue 
qui hanc Academiam, qui tantum con- 
geriem librorum, qui disciplinam nostram 
tam pulchra et preclare fundatam nobis 
reliquerunt, semper inviolaté servemus, ut 
quos ornamenta sui seculi, et decora 
humani generis et illustrissimos orbis 
heroas esse confiteamur : semper quidem 
anteferendos heroibus istis, exteris scilicet 
(nostros enim, uti par est, semper excipio) 
qui quum cede hominum, et eversione 
urbium maxime delectentur, et non modo 


Notes to Boswell's Life of Dr. Johnson. 
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hostibus, sed suis moliantur exitium, inde 
tamen nomen et gloriam querunt: et 
sane expectant, postulantque, ut summa 
observantia, etiam sumptuose, ab omni- 
bus colantur. ‘Hoscine ut colat populus ? 
Hoscine vero ut nos Oxonienses colamus ? 
qui celeberrime huic academiz, cujus 
honore invident, ut literis ipsis, quas 
nesciunt, sunt inimicissimi, qui antiquissi- 
ma hujus loci monumenta spoliare, in 
possessiones nostras irruere, et pulcher- 
rima hec edificia in equorum stabula 
convertere optarent. Quam me pudet, 
igitur, turpis istius oratorum et poétarum 
assentationis, gue in heroicis istis etatibus, 
et in omnibus etatibus, tales viros, imma- 
nitate nature insignes, semideos fecit et 
predicavit, quos ego quidem et mecum 
sentiunt Loni omnes, vir unquam animum 
induxi, ut homines putarem!’ 








Now compare the following fine and animated lines which were intended 
to have been spoken in the theatre, to the Duke of Portland, at his installa- 
tion as Chancellor of the University of Oxford, in 1793 ; and which 
= shall not curtail, as the Poem is short, and perhaps not generally 

nown : 


’ 


Tn evil hour, and with unhallow’d voice, 
Profaning the pure gift of Poetry, 

Did he begin to sing :—He, first who sang 

Of arms and combats, and the proud array 

Of warriors on th’ embattled plain, and raised 

Th’ aspiring spirit to hopes of fair renown 

By deeds of violence !—For since that time 

Th’ imperious victor, oft unsatisfied 

With bloody spoil and tyrannous conquest, dares 
To challenge fame and honour !—and too oft 

The Poet, bending low to lawless power, 

Hath paid unseemly reverence ;—yea, and brought 
Streams clearest of th’ Aonian fount to wash 
Bloodstain’d Ambition. If the stroke of War 
Fell certain on the guilty head, none else— 

If those that made the cause, might taste th’ effect, 
And drink themselves the bitter cup they mix— 
Then might the Bard, the child of Peace, delight 
To twine fresh wreaths around the conqueror’s brow, 
Or haply strike his high-toned harp—to swell 

The trumpet’s martial sound, and bid them on 
Whom Justice arms for vengeance. But, alas ! 
The undistinguishing and deathful storm 

Beats heaviest on the exposed innocent ; 

And they that stir its fury, while it raves, 

Stand at safe distance; send their mandate forth 
Unto the mortal ministers that wait 

To do their bidding. Ah! who then regards 

The widow’s tears—the friendless orphan’s cry— 
And Famine—and the ghastly train of woes 

That follow at the dogged heels of War ?— 

They, in the pomp and pride of victory, 

Rejoicing o’er the desolated earth 

As at an altar wet with human blood ; 

And, flaming with the fires of cities burnt, 

Sing their mad hymns of triumph !—hymns to God, 
O’er the destruction of His gracious works !— 
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Hymns to the Father, o’er his slaughtered sons ! 
Detested be their sword !—abhorr’d their name !|— 

And scorn’d the tongues that praise them! Happier thou 
Of peace and science friend, hast held thy course 
Blameless and pure; and such is thy renown : 

And let that secret voice within thy breast 

Approve thee: then shall these high sounds of praise 
Which thou hast heard, be as sweet harmony 

Beyond this concave—to the starry sphere 

Ascending, where the spirits uf the blest 

Hear it well-pleas’d ; for Fame can enter Heaven 

If Truth and Virtue lead her ; else, forbid, 

She rises not above this earthly spot ; 

And then her voice, transient and valueless, 

Speaks only to the herd. With other praise, 

And worthier duty, may she tend on thee— 

Follow thee still with honour, such as time 

Shall never violate, and, with just applause, 

Such as the wise and good might love to share! 





We shall only add to this note, that there is a false quantity in the last 
line of Mr. Crowe’s poem called ‘ Romulus,’ 
‘ Heros fuisti, quin fias abhinc Divus,’ 
printed in the same volume. 


P. 108. “ Burke once counselled a grave and anxious gentleman—‘ Live 
pleasant.’’’ Compare Bishop Parker's History of his own Time, p. 42. : 
“He greatly delighted himself with this saying of Archbishop Sheldon, 
and always spoke of it with exultation—‘ Do well, and be merry.’ For 
he thought it the only business and comfort of life, that the value of every 
thing depended upon that, and availed nothing against it: therefore, next 
to atheists and fanatics, he despised that disdainful sort of men who would 
have all the duty of man placed in the ceremonies and offices of worship ; 
and because, perhaps, they are oftener at prayers than others, therefore 
think themselves better.’ ‘'Take care,’ said he, ‘to be good and virtuous 
in the first place, and then be as pious and as much devoted to religion as 
you will. No piety can bring any advantage to you or any one without 
probity of life and morals ; for God gives no reward to Idol-worshippers ; 
neither can any benefit arise from a barren piety : but if men sincerely 
resolve with themselves first to lay the foundation of religion in a good life, 
that will cause them to delight in the worship of God, and their duty to 
men.” Compare also Zouch’s Life of Isaac Walton, p. liv. ‘ The exulta- 
tion of a good conscience eminently shines forth in the books of this 
venerable person : 

Candida semper 
Gaudia, et in vultu curarum ignara voluptas.’ 
Hacket, Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry, used this motto—‘‘ Serve God, 
and be cheerful.” And see also Addison’s Freeholder, No. 45. ‘It was 
the motto of a Bishop, very eminent for his piety and goodness, in King 
Charles the Second’s reign—‘ Inservi Deo et letare.’ Having mentioned 
Zouch’s edition of Walton’s Lives, we shall here observe that it is very 
defective, in not giving the variations and additions in the different 
editions, which are numerous and curious. 

P. 126. “ It was recollected that both Appison and Thomson were 
equally dull till excited by wine.” Of Thomson's dull sobriety, we know 
nothing ; but an account of Addison’s convivial conversation is given, 
though without mentioning his name, in the Tatler, No. 252. : 
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‘‘T have the good-fortune now to be 
intimate with a gentleman remarkable for 
this temper, who has an inexhaustible 
source of wit to entertain the curious, the 
grave, the humorous, and the frolick. 
He can transform himself into different 
shapes, and adapt himself to every com- 
pany; yet, in a coffee-house, or in the 
ordinary course of affairs, appears rather 
dull than sprightly. You can seldom get 
him to the tavern; but when once he is 
arrived to his pints, and begins to look 
about, and like his company, you admire 
a thousand things in him which before 
lay buried. Then you discover the bright- 
ness of his mind, and the strength of his 
judgment, accompanied with the most 


graceful mirth :—in a word, he is by this 
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enlivening aid, whatever is polite, instruc- 
tive, and diverting. What makes him 
still more agreeable is, that he tells a story, 
serious or comical, with as much delicacy 
of humour, as Cervantes himself. And _ 
for all this, at other times, even after a 
long knowledge of him, you shall scarce 
discover in this incomparable person a 
whit more than what might be expected 
from one of acommon capacity,’’ &c. See 
also Dr. King’s Anecdotes of his Own 
Times, p. 79,—‘* Who that hath read in 
Addison’s Tatlers and Spectators, which 
abound with wit and humour, and are 
infinitely superior to all his other compo- 
sitions, would not expect to have found 
him a most agreeable companion ?”’ 


P. 126, ‘ Psalmanazar.’—‘ Psalmanazar invented a language sufliciently 





original, copious, and regular, to impose upon men of very extensive 
learning.’— Richardson's Dissertation on the Language of the East, p. 237. 
‘ Psalmanazar exceeded in powers of description any of the great impos- 
tors of learning. His island of Formosa was an illusion eminently bold, 
and maintained with as much felicity as erudition ; and vast must have been 
that erudition, which could, on scientific principles, form a language and 
its grammar..—D'Israeli’s Curiosities of Literature, vol. I. p. 193. 
‘ Psalmanazar, after having drudged half a century in the literary mill, in all 
the simplicity and abstinence of an Asiatic, subsists on the charity of a few 
booksellers, just sufficient to keep himself from the parish. —v. Humphrey 
Clinker, p. 166. ‘ There are many living now, who remember the deep 
contrition of Psalmanazar, whose real name is yet unknown,* see his last 
will.’—yv. Malone’s Enquiry, &c. p. 348. The learned Earl of Pembroke 
was favourably inclined to Psalmanazar, and gave him much encourage- 
ment, till he conceived a disgust at the absurd fact which Psalmanazar 
affirmed—that the Greek was taught as a learned language in the island. 
The Earl from that time gave him up as an impostor; he died aged 83, in 
Ironmonger-row, in the parish of St. Luke’s. He admits that a senseless 
affectation of singularity was his prevailing passion, which led him some- 
times to live wholly on vegetable food ; at others, on raw meat ; at others, 
to take enormous quantities of laudanum, which he did for years, till he 
owns that his usual dose was ten or twelve teaspoonsfull, morning and night. 
Psalmanazar was a learned and accomplished man, and a most indefatiga- 
ble student; he enjoyed good health, notwithstanding all his eccentric 
quackeries, which he attributes to his pint of small punch. He writes thus : 














‘It is to this small dose, ten or twelve 
drops of laudanum, in a pint of small 
punch, as soon as I leave off writing, that 
I attribute, next to the blessing of God, 
that good state of health I have hitherto 
enjoyed ; and my having been able for so 
many years to go through the fatigues and 
applications of study, from seven in the 
morning till seven at night, preserving 
still a good appetite and digestion, with a 
clear head and tolerable flow of spirits ; 


and enjoying a sound sleep of six or seven 
hours, without indulging myself in any 
other liquors than tea all the day, and the 
above mentioned quantity of punch, or 
something equivalent to it, at night; and, 
as I have not opportunity for much exer- 
cise, I take care to live on the plainest 
diet at noon, and to observe the old adage 
at night : 


Ut sis nocte levis, sit tibi coena brevis.’ 





* His real name is unknown, but there 
Frenchman, and educated in France.—Ep. 


is little doubt but that by birth he was a 
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P. 152. ‘ The Rev. Temple Henry Croker, the author of several books, 
and among others of a translation of Ariosto’s Orlando, 1755, and of his 
Satires in 1759. C.'"—Mr. Croker translated only ¢wo of Ariosto’s Satires, 
out of the seven. The rest were translated, and not badly, by some one 
signing himself H n. He was the Reverend Mr. H-rt-n. 

P. 177. To Mr. Croker’s rather severe note on the author of the En- 
thusiast, and the Song for Ranelagh, Mr. Mason’s life of his “‘ ingenious 
and learned friend,” should be read as an antidote. ‘ The Charge to the 
Poets’ is a very finished and elegant poem. Churchill, in his ‘‘ Ghost,” 
is very severe on W. Whitehead. In the “‘ Asylum for Fugitive Pieces,” vol. 
3, p. 383, are some lines on Mason's Life of him. An account of his death 
is in Boaden’s Memoirs of Mrs. Siddons, vol. ii. p. 161. See remarks on 
his play of ‘‘ Creusa,” in Joddrell’s Illustrations of Euripides, vol. i. p. 246. 
Mr. W. Whitehead’s Poems received the praises of Pope and Gray. He 
is said by Mason to have written with all the careless ease, but with more 
of elegance than Prior, and it will be difficult to produce an instance of a 
poet who, in various styles of composition, and different modes of versifica- 
tion, wrote so well in all collectively. Gray gave Whitehead’s first and 
second ode a great encomium. As for ‘ Paul Whitehead,’ mentioned in the 
note, he was but a wretched imitator of Pope’s satyrical style. The 
best account of him is to be found in Hawkins’s Life of Johnson, p. 330 
to 336; in Miss Hawkins’s Anecdotes, p. 16; and in Walpole’s Memoirs, 
who writes—‘“ P. Whitehead, a factions Poet. For his satire ‘ Manners,’ 
he was ordered by the House of Lords to be taken into custody. He was 
a man of most infamous character." Churchill is very severe upon him, in 
his Ghost and Conference. A curious account of the appearance of his 
ghost at Lord le Despenser’s, may be found in Cowper's Letters, vol. 1, p. 
168, 4to. As a specimen of his style, we will give his character of Lord 
Chesterfield, from his ‘ Manners’ : 


Not so with Stanhope: see by him sustain’d 
Each hoary honour which his sires had gain’d. 
To him the virtues of his race appear 

The precious portion of five hundred year, 
Descended down, by him to be enjoyed; 

Yet holds the Talent lost, if unemployed. 
From hence, behold his generous ardour rise 
To swell the sacred stream with fresh supplies 
Abroad, the guardian of his country’s cause ; 
At home, a Tully to defend her laws. 

Senates, with awe, the patriot sounds imbibe, 
And bold Corruption almost drops the bribe. 
Thus added worth to worth, and grace to grace, 
He beams new glories back upon his race, 


Again, in his ‘ Honour :’ 





O Stanhope! skill’d in every moving art, 

That charms the ear, or captivates the heart, 

Be yours the task, the Goddess to retain, 

And call her parent Virtue back again ! 
Improve your power, a sinking land to save, 
And vindicate the servant from the slave. 

Oh! teach the vassal courtier how to share 

The royal favour with the public prayer ; 

Like Latium’s genius, stem thy country’s doom, 
And though a Cesar smile, remember Rome. 
With all the patriot, dignify the place, 

And prove at least one Statesman may have grace. 


P. 177. Johnson says,—Mr. Gray's Elegy in a Country Church-yard 








| 
| 
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“has a happy selection of images ;'—to which Mr. Croker adds, ‘ and 
surely a happy selection of expressions! What does it then want ?\—We 
shall endeavour to show Mr. Croker what it wants. 

‘ The curfew tolls the knell of parting day.’ 
Dr. Warton would read “The curfew tolls !—the knell of parting day.” 
The expression, however, is inaccurate ; the curfew-bell is the general 
expression of the old poets ; the word ‘toll’ is not the appropriate verb ; 
it was not a slow bell tolling for the dead; hence, 

‘ Curfew was ronge—lyghts were set up in haste.’ 
And Shakspeare, ‘ None since the curfew rung,’ —and ‘ the curfew bell hath 
rung, 'tis three o'clock.’ But there is another error ; a confusion of time. 
The curfew tolls, and the ploughman returns from work. Now the plough- 
man returns two or three hours before the curfew rings; and the ‘ glim- 
mering landscape’ has long ceased to fade before the curfew. Thus are 
splendid images huddled together, and truth and nature lost sight of. ‘The 
parting day’ is also incorrect ; the day had long finished. But if the word 
‘ curfew’ is taken simply for the ‘ evening-bell,’ then also is the time in- 
correct ; and a knell is not tolled for the parting, but for the parted. 


‘ And leaves the world to darkness and to me.’ 
‘ Now fades. the glimmering landscape on the sight.’ 


Here the incidents, instead of being progressive, fall back, and make the 
picture confused and inharmoniots ; especially, as it appears soon after, 
that it was not dark ; for ‘ The moping owl does * to the moon complain.’ 

‘ Molest her ancient solitary reign.’ 
This line would have been better without ancient ; but Gray had the ‘ antiqua 
regna’ of the Latin poets in his mind, and the ‘ deserta regna ;’ and used 
them without regard to the propriety of the application. Besides, to ‘ mo- 
dest _a reign,’ is a very ungraceful and most unusual expression ; and only 
endured for the rhyme’s sake. 

‘ Where heaves the turf in many a mouldering heap.’ 


This is redundant. 
‘ For them no more the blazing hearth shall burn.’ 


If the hearth blazes, of course it must burn; but ‘ blazing hearth’ Gray 
had from Thomson, and ‘ burn’ was added for the rhyme, ‘ return’ 


‘ No more shall rouse them from their lowly bed.’ 


Here the epithet lowly, as applied to bed, occasions an ambiguity, as to 
whether the poet meant the bed on which they sleep, or the grave in which 
they are laid, which is in poetry called a low or lowly bed. Of course the 
former is designed ; but Mr. Lloyd, in his Latin translation, mistook it for 
the latter, as do most of the teachers in young ladies’ seminaries. There 
can be no greater fault in composition than a doubtful meaning,—vitanda 
in primis ambiguitas. 





* The expletives ‘does,’ and ‘ do,’ and ‘ did,’ were we considered discarded from 
English poetry, by Pope’s taste and skill; who proved that he could construct his 
musical lines without them. They have lately come to life again (or rather, appear 
only to have been banished, and not destroyed,) in our modern tragedies, of which 
Mr. Maturin’s Bertram affords a good specimen, as pointed out by Mr. Coleriage. 

‘ The Lord and his small train do stand appall’d. 
With torch and bell from their high battlements, 
The monks do summon,’ &c. 


1 
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‘ Or busy housewife ply her evening care.’ 


To ply a care, is an expression that is not proper to our language, and 
was probably formed for the rhyme— share.’ 

‘ Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke ; 

How jocund, did they drive their team afield ; 
How bent the woods beneath their sturdy stroke,’ 

This stanza is made up of various pieces inlaid, according to the best pro- 
cess of marquetrie. ‘ Stubborn glebe,’ is from Gay ; ‘ drive afield,’ from 
Milton ; ‘ sturdy stroke,’ from Spencer. Such is too much the system of 
Gray's compositions, and therefore such the cause of his imperfections. 
Purity of language, accuracy of thought, and even similarity of rhyme—all 
give way to the introduction of certain poetical expressions, culled from 
all quarters, like the quotations in Parr’s Preface to Bellendenus, and with 
less regard than is due to their application; in fact, the beautiful jewel, 
when brought, does not fit into the new setting, or socket. Such is the 
difference between the flower stuck into the ground, and those that grow 
from it. 

‘ Their homely joys and destiny obscure ; 

The short and simple annals of the poor.’ 

A very imperfect rhyme; such as Swift would not have allowed, and ought 
not to have appeared in such a poem, where the finishing is supposed to be 
high, and the expressions said to be select. 

‘ And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave.’ 


This expression simply means ‘ beauty and wealth,’ and is much weakened 
by the addition e’er gave, which was necessary for the rhyme ‘ grave.’ 

‘ Nor you, ye proud, impute to these the fault.’ 
Can there be a more prosaic and colloquial line than this ? 

‘Can Honour’s voice provoke the silent dust ?’ 
Au unusually bold expression, to say the least. Pope has, _ 

‘ But when our country’s cause provokes to arms.’ 
Again, 

* Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid, 

Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire ; 
Hands that the rod of empire might have sway’d,’ &c. 

Incorrect in the syntax :—‘ Some hands is laid.’ 

‘ Hands that the rod of empire might have sway’d.’ 
The ‘ rod of empire’ is rather a semi-burlesque expression, than a serious 
one, and degrades the image. Tickell has a better :— 

‘ Proud names, that once the reins of empire held.’ 


But then the rhyme “ sway’d,” would not have done. We see, while 
writing this, that ‘ reins’ was in the original MS., and undoubtedly dis- 
possessed of its place for the sake of the verb. 

‘ But knowledge to their eyes her ample page, 

Rich with the spoils of time, did ne’er unroll,”’ &c. 

It is necessary to go back six stanzas to find the subject to which the 
relative their refers ; i. e. 

‘ The short and simple annals of the Poor.’ 

‘ Rich with the spoils of time, did ne’er unroll.’ 
This fine expression is taken from Sir Thomas Browne's Religio Medici— 
* Rich with the spoils of Nature.’ 

Gent. Mac. Vot. V. 2Y 
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‘ Chill Penury repress’d their noble rage.’ 


The use of the word ‘ rage’ for desire, if not introduced by Pope, was too 
much used by him :— 


* So just thy skill, so regular thy rage.’ 
And, 
‘ Be justly warm’d by your own native rage.’ 
Gray seems to have been too easily satisfied with the authority for an 
expression, without sufficiently regarding its purity, its propriety, and its 
relation to the other parts of the sentence. 
‘ Some village Hampden, that with dauntless breast.’ 
It should be ‘ who,’ instead of ‘ that.’ 
‘ To scatter plenty o’er a smiling land.’ 
This is from Tickell— 
‘ To scatter blessings on the British land.’ 
‘ From insult to protect.’ ‘ Sculpture deck’d,’ is not an allowable rhyme, 
and what is the force or meaning of the word ‘ still erected nigh ? 
‘ Their lot forbade,—nor circumscrib’d alone, 
Their growing virtues, but their crimes confin’d— 
Forbade to wade thro’ slaughter to a throne, 
‘Or shut the gates of mercy on mankind ; 


The struggling pangs of conscious truth to hide, 
To quench the blushes of ingenuous shame, 
“Or heap the shrines of luxury and pride, 
With incense kindled at the muse’s flame.’ 
Who does not feel how flat and superfluous is the latter stanza, after the 
fine concluding couplet of the former. The two stanzas ought to have 
been remodelled ; part of the second thrown into the first, and then the 
whole should conclude with the greatest crime, the grandest imagery, and 
the finished picture,— 
‘ Forbade to wade through slaughter to a throne, 
Or shut the gates of mercy on mankind.’ 
There should the description close ; all after that must be weak and super- 
- fluous. 
‘ Far from the madding crowd’s ignoble strife, 
Their sober wishes never learn’d to stray.’ 
There is an ambiguity in this couplet, which indeed gives a sense exactly 
contrary to that intended; to avoid which, one must break the gram- 
matical construction. The first line is from Drummond :— 
‘ Far from the madding worldling’s hoarse discords.’ 
‘ Left the warm precincts of the chéerful day.’ 
‘ Precincts,’ what a lifeless and prosaic word ; and how unsuited to the 
epithet ‘ warm.’ How superior is Tasso— 
‘ E lascio mesta l’aure suave della vita.’ 
‘ And many a holy text around he strews, 
That teach the rustic moralist to die.’ 
This is ungrammatical. ‘ Many a holy text that teaches,’ it ought to be. 


‘ On some fond breast the parting soul relies, 
Some pious drops the closing eye requires, 
E’en from the tomb the voice of Nature cries, 
E’en in our ashes live their wonted fires.’ 


‘ Pious drops’ is from Ovid—‘ pie lacryme ;’ ‘ Closing eye,’ is from Pope’s 


Elegy ; ‘ Voice of Nature,’ from the Anthologia; and the last line from 
Chaucer— 


‘ Yet in our ashes cold is fire yreken.’ 
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From so many different quarries are the stones brought to form this elabo- 
rate mosaic pavement. From this stanza the style of composition drops 
into a lower key; the language is plainer, and is not in harmony with the 
splendid and elaborate diction of the former part. Mr. Mason says it has 
a Doric delicacy. ; 

‘ There at the foot of yonder nodding beech, 

His listless limbs at noontide would he stretch.’ 

Such imperfect rhymes are not allowable in short and finished poems. And 
so, in the following stanza, ‘ we saw him borne'—‘ beneath yon aged 
thorn.’ And in the xx. and xxi. stanzas, there are four lines in the rhymes 
of similar sound, as ‘ nigh,’ ‘ sigh,’ ‘ supply,’ ‘ die.’ 

* Now drooping woful-wan, like one forlorn.’ 
‘ Woful-wan ’ is not a legitimate compound, and must be divided into two 
separate words, for such they are, when released from the handcuffs of the 
hyphen. Hurd has wrongly given ‘ lazy-pacing,’ and ‘ barren-spirited,’ 
= ‘ high-sighted,’ as compound epithets, in his notes on Horace’s Art of 

oetry !! 
7" * Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood was he.’ 

A very bald, flat, prosaic line. 

‘ Fair Science frown’d not on his humble birth.’ 
Such personifications are not in the taste of our old and best writers, but 
grow upin modern times. Dodsley'’s Specimens are full of them. So 
little did the printer know about it, that he has not even printed science 
with a capital letter. Horace is correct, as well as beautifully poetical :— 

‘ Quem tu, Melpomene, semel 

Nascentem placido lumine videris.’ 

* Or draw his frailties from their dread abode.’ 
It should be ‘ Nor.’ 

We should respectfully also ask Mr. Croker, wken he speaks of ‘ the select 
expressions,’ whether he thinks, in the boldness of the transitions, in the 
highly elaborated style of some of the stanzas, in the rich and magnificent 
imagery introduced, in the succession of the splendid metaphors, and all 
other supports of the highest style of poetry ; in short, in the images and 
thoughts—Gray has always kept in mind the proper character of the elegy; 
and whether there is not too great a change of language and metrical 
numbers between some parts of the poem and others, independent of 
particular imperfections. Beautiful, undoubtedly, as the poem is as a pro- 
duction of genius, we do not think it peculiarly 

‘ Bless’d in the happy marriage of sweet words.’ 
In short, there is as much difference between this poem of Gray's, and a 
poem of Spenser’s and Shakspeare’s, as between the beautiful frieze on 
the Parthenon, when viewed entire on its Temple, and the same torn 
down, exhibited in fragments, and separated from the edifice of which it 
formed a constituent part. 

P. 192. On the Vicar of Wakefield, see some just and discriminating 
observations, by that charming Madame Riccoboni, in the Garrick Cor- 
respondence. ‘ 

P. 208. Talking of eminent writers in Queen Anne’s reign, he observed, 
‘I think Dr. Arbuthnot the first man among them; he was the most 
universal genius, being an excellent physician, a man of deep learning, 
and a man of much humour.” So Dr. King calls him ‘ Medicus ille 
illustrissimus, doctissimus humanissimus, Arbuthnot.’ And see Hydra, 
ch. 70, Kingii, p. 209. The two volumes published under the title of 
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Arbuthnot’s Works, are a mere compilation of a bookseller, and utterly 
worthless. Many of the tracts werewritten by Carey, Fielding, &c. Mr. 
Nichols intended to publish the genuine works of this author. On the 
publication of this work, printed at Glasgow, an advertisement appeared 
from the son, signed Géorge Arbuthnot, in the papers, declaring they were 
not the works of his father. On Arbuthnot, see Forbes’s Life of Beattie, 
vol. ii. p. 363 ; Irving’s Lives of the Scotch Poets, vol. i. pp. 161, 165 ; 
and New Biog. Brit. art.‘ Arbuthnot.’ An account of his brother, a 
person of much accomplishment, may be seen in Pope’s Correspondence. 
A very good account of the writings of Arbuthnot is given in Retrospec- 
tive Review, vol. vit. p. 285, &c. We possess some very severe stric- 
tures in MS., on Arbuthnot’s character, by Vincent Bourne. 

P. 212. ‘* He enlarged very convincingly upon the excellence of rhyme 
over blank verse in English poetry. I mentioned to him that Dr. Adam 
Smith, in his lectures upon composition, when I studied under him, in 
the college of Glasgow, had maintained the same opinion strenuously, and 
I repeated some of his arguments.” N.B. The excellence-over, in the 
sentence above, is a form of speech that may be called the ‘forma Boswel- 
liana.’ As for the subject of dispute, it is tolerably clear that in the 
extended province of poetry, both rhyme (including all alliteration) and 
blank verse have their proper districts. The object of both is the same, 
attained by means slightly different. To separate the language of poetry 
from that of prose,—one by choice of words, and the arrangement of them; 
the other by similar choice, and by less art of curious arrangement, but com- 
pensating that, by a pleasurable recurrence of similar sounds. Both act by 
occasioning in the reader an agreeable surprise at the skill by which they 
are produced, and by a continual though gentle excitement of his mind. 
But when a peculiar vivacity or spirit is wanted, partly verbally and partly 
on the subject, as in satires, which depend on smartness, pungency, epi- 
grammatic points, and sparkling wit, rhyme is the proper medium through 
which to convey this, as in itself it will heighten the qualities mentioned. 
But in poems of a higher or rather of the highest kind, as in those of epic 
or tragic construction, which depend not on minute beauties, nor on the 
excellence of particular lines, nor on the high glazed miniature painting 
of expression (for in all poems of great extent, parts of them must differ 
little from well-selected prose), here rhyme would be prejudicial, as breaking 
into the continuous flow and long-linked harmony of passages, diverting 
attention, and unless most skilfully varied, by a wearisomeness arising from 
repetition. All good poets have felt this inconvenience in rhyme, and 
endeavoured in different ways to overcome it. Dryden, by the use of 
triplets and occasional Alexandrines, and sometimes by double rhymes. 
Pope hid its defects under the varnish of exquisite finish. Churchill and 
Cowper by intermixing lines of a rugged and anomalous form; but no 
one, we think, has succeeded so happily as a contemporary poet, Mr. 
Bow es, who has lessened the monotony, without at all impairing, or rather 
increasing the modulated harmony of the metre; and giving it some- 
thing of the variety of blank verse, with the finished elegance of rhyme. 
We believe this to have been decidedly his own original improvement ; 
for it is not to be found in the heroic verse of his immediate predecessors, 
Gray, Collins, T. Warton, or Mason. We shall exemplify what we mean 
by some extracts, which have many other beauties besides those to which 
we are now directing our attention. Let us begin with some beautiful lines 
im the opening of ‘ St. Michael’s Mount.’ 
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But yesterday, the misty morn was spread 

In dreariness o’er the bleak mountain’s head. 

No glittering prospect from the upland smil’d, 

The driving squall came dark, the sea heav’d wild, 

And lost and lonely the wayfarer sigh’d, 

Wet with the hoar spray of the floating tide. 

How chang’d is now the circling scene—the deep 

Stirs not—the glancing roofs and white towers peep ° 

Along the margin of the lucid bay ; 

The sails—descried far in the offing grey— 

Stay motionless ; and the pale headland’s height 

Is touch’d as with sweet gleams of fairy light. 
Again, 

Lift up the hollow trump that on the ground 

Is cast—and let it, rolling its long sound, 

Speak to the surge below, that we may gain 

Tidings from those who traverse the wide main; 

Or tread we now some spot of wizard land, 

And mark the sable trump—that may command 

The brazen doors to fly—and with loud call 

Scare the grim giant in his murky hall. 

Hail, solitary castle! that dost crown 

This desert summit, and supreme look down, 

On the long lessening landscape stretched below, 

Fearless to trace thy inmost haunts we go. 

We climb the steps—no warning signs are sent, 

No fiery shapes flash on the battlement. 

We enter—the long chambers without fear 

Are travers’d—no strange echoes meet the ear; 

No time-worn tapestry spontaneous shakes, 

No spell-bound maiden from her trance awakes. 

But Taste’s fair hand arrays the peaceful dome— 

And hither the domestic virtues come ; 

Pleas’d—while to this secluded scene they bear, 

Sweets that oft wither in a world of care. 


Sometimes this variety is effected by an unusual accentuation, as em- 
ployed in the following lines :— 


The stealing morn goes out—here let us end, 
Fitliest our song, and to the shore descend. 
Yet once more, azure ocean, and once more, 
Ye lighted headlands and thou stretchy shore ; 
Down on the beauties of your scenes we cast 
A tender look, the longest and the last. 

Amid the arch of heaven, extended, clear, 
Scarce the thin frecks of feathery clouds appear ; 
Beyond the /ong curve of the lessening bay, 
The still Atlantic stretches its bright way. 

The tall ship moves not on the tranquil brine, 
Around the solemn promontory’s shrine. 

No sound approaches, save, at times, the cry 
Of the grey gull, that scarce is heard so high ; 
The billows make no noise—and on the breast 
Of charmed Ocean, Silence sinks to rest. 





In the verses to Mr. Howard we meet the following, of a similar struc- 
ture :-— 


From realm to realm the hideous War Fiend hies, 
Wide o’er the wasted earth—before him flies 
Affright, on pinions fleeter than the wind ; 

And Death and Desolation fast behind, 

The havoc of his echoing march pursue— 
Meantime, his steps are bath’d im the warm dew 
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Of bloodshed and of tears:—but his dread name 

Shall perish—the loud clarion of his fame 

One day shall cease, and wrapt in hideous gloom 

Forgetfulness sit on his shapeless tomb. 
Other examples might be taken from the “ Sorrows of Switzerland,” by 
the same author ; as, 


Start from the feeble dream—the woodland shed 
Flames—and the tenants of the vale are dead. 


[April, 





And, 
Sudden the scene is chang’d—the hurricane 
Is up among the mountains—wind and rain 
Drive—and strange darkness closes on the vale, 
The high rocks to the lightning glimmer pale. 
And, 


Dark forests their lone empire—the tall rocks 
Their shelter—and their wealth the wand’ring flocks. 


We shall close our extracts with the following beautiful lines :— 


When the slow convent’s bell sounds from afar, 
And the dim lake reflects the evening star. 
List’ning to every farewell sound, that fills 

The cottag’d glens, beneath the pendant hills; 
When shall again the wrapt enthusiast rove, 

And deck the visionary bowers of love? 

Hush’d be the Doric strain—that in the shade 
Of his own pines, thepensive Gesner play’d. 
Which oft the homeward plodding woodman near 
Paus’d—with his grey beard on his staff—to hear, 
Whilst his brave dog, whose opening lips disclose, 
Just peeping forth, his white teeth’s even rows, 
Lifting his Jong ears with sagacious head, 

And fix’d his full eye on the trilling reed. 

High on the broad Alps solitary van, 

When not a sound is heard of busy man, 

When shall again a silent Haller lie, 

And muse his theme coeval with the sky? 


This is all that we have at present to say on the subject discussed by 
Dr. Johnson and Adam Smith. We would much rather have heard it 
argued by Mr. Coleridge and Mr. Wordsworth. At parting, we refer our 
readers to a system of versification, formed with much taste, and presenting 
great beauty, in Mr. Rogers’s Human Life, and Voyage of Columbus ; 
and we conclude with a few words from Mr. W. 8. Landor, which gives 
the truth, «s concisely as correctly :—‘‘ I have chosen blank verse, 
because there never was a poem in rhyme that grew not tedious in a thou- 
sand lines.” —Dictum est. 





MEMOIR OF SIR THOMAS LUNSFORD, BARONET. 


Mr. Ursan, Norwood, March 1. Str Tuomas Lunsrorp is charac- 








A sHort time since, I contributed 
to your pages a memoir of Sir Arthur 
Aston*; which I followed up with 
that of Sir Edmund Verneyt; I now 
send you some account of another me- 
morable Cavalier, whom the stormy 
politics of the times elevated into very 
considerable notoriety. 





* See vol. 1. pp. 144, 234. 
+ See vol. 1. p. 31. 


terised by Lord Clarendon as ‘‘ a man 
who, though of an ancient family in 
Sussex, was of a very small and de- 
cayed fortune, and of no good educa- 
tion.”” He was the eldest son of Thos. 
Lunsford of Wilegh in East Hotherley, 
Sussex, Esq.; who was the son and heir 
of Sir John Lunsford, Kant. of a very an- 
cient and honourable family, long seat- 
ed at Wilegh, but of prior residence at 
Battle in the same county, where the 
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early progenitor of the family, Ingel- 
ram de Lundesford, is said to have re- 
sided in the reign of Edward the Con- 
fessor.* His mother was Katharine, 
daughter of Sir Thomas Fludd, Knt. of 
Mylgate, Kent, Treasurer of War to 
Queen Elizabeth, and sister to the ce- 
lebrated Dr. Robert Fludd, of Rosicru- 
cian notoriety. His brothers, the 
Colonels Henry and Sir Herbert Luns- 
ford, shall be noticed hereafter. 

In early life, our hero subjected 
himself to the censure of the Star 
Chamber, and an imprisonment, in 
consequence of a riotous misdemean- 
our, the nature of which will be seen 
presently. Effecting his escape from 
this durance, he fled the kingdom ; 
and, under the interdiction of outlaw- 
ry, entered the service of France, 
where his courage and military talents 
procured him the reputation of a good 
soldier, and the Colonelcy of a regi- 
ment of foot. 

To his country he returned, pre- 
vious to, or in, the year 1640; when 
he held a command in the Eng- 
lish army, then assembled to oppose 
the Scots at Newcastle. Whilst 
marching through Warwick, on his 
way to the royal camp, a mutiny 
broke out among his regiment, which, 
being followed by others, called forth 
the serious attention of the King. 

At the rout of Newburn (28 August, 
1640,) he was present, and in ‘‘ the 
greater sconce,”” where he commanded, 
he twice succeeded in persuading his 
men to remain, after a breach had 
been effected in its walls; and, on a 
retreat being sounded, drew off the foot 
and cannon from the field. 

On the 11th of the following Decem- 
ber, we find him praying the Commons 
that he might wait on the Lord Gene- 
ral for his leave to stay in town, as 
his attendance there was required both 
by the two Houses and by business of 
his own. 

In a year from this time, the name 
of Lunsford was heard in every town 
and in every village of England. On 
the 23d December, 1641, King Charles, 
having displaced Sir William Balfour 





* The pedigree, with illustrative char- 
‘ters, will be shortly printed in the fourth 
volume of the Collectanea Topographica 
et Genealogica; from several MSS. in the 
British Museum. The mansion-house at 
Wilegh is still standing, but in the pos. 
session of a farmer. 
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from his post of Lieutenant of the 
Tower, appointed our hero his succes- 
sor; at the sole instigation, it was af- 
terwards supposed, of the Lord Digby ; 
he was sworn in office before the Lord 
Privy Seal and the Earl of Dorset. 

The appointment of a man like Luns- 
ford—a stranger to his Majesty, and 
known only to the public in an unfa- 
vourable light—to a trust so responsi- 
ble, could not be received but with 
evident symptoms of disgust, more es- 
pecially as no objection could be ad- 
vanced against his predecessor; and 
therefore, on the day of his nomina- 
tion, we find the Common Council 
and other of the citizens petitioning 
the House of Commons to seek the 
co-operation of the Lords, and forward 
a remonstrance to his Majesty on his 
injudicious selection of a successor to 
Sir William Balfour; stating Colonel 
Lunsford to be an outlaw, a man most 
notorious for outrages, and fit, there- 
fore, for any dangerous attempt. 

This petition (given in Rushworth, 
(p. 3, v. 1.4459) the Commons, whose 
feelings entirely coincided with the 
City, immediately laid before the Lords, 
of whom they sought and obtained a 
conference, with the following addi- 
tional reasons for the Colonel’s with- 
drawal annexed :— 


1. That Colonel Lunsford is a man of 
decayed and desperate fortune, and so 
may be tempted to undertake any ill de- 
sign. 

2. That the said Colonel Lunsford is a 
man of desperate condition, he having 
been formerly censured in the Star Cham- 
ber, for lying in wait and besetting Sir 
Thomas Pelham, Knt.t as he came in his 
coach upon a Sunday from church, and 
did discharge two pistols into the church ; 
also, being challenged into the field by 
one Captain Buller, upon some injury of- 
fered to him by the said Colonel Luns- 
ford, Colonel Lunsford refused to answer 
him, but sent him word he would cut his 
throat, and would meet him with a pistol, 
and put out his other eye. 

3. That they understand that Colonel 
Lunsford is not right in principles of reli- 
gion; for they understand that when he 
was a commander in the North, in the 
King’s army, he did not go to church, 
though he was desired. 


In this Remonstrance the Lords, af- 
ter debating the subject, refused to 





+ The Pelhams had a house called Hal- 
land, of East Hotherley. 
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join ; rightly conceiving, that any such 
interfererice would be an infringement 
upon the King’s prerogative. Where- 
upon, the Commons immediately passed 
the following vote : 


*¢ Resolved upon a question, nem. con., 
that this House holds Colonel Lunsford 
unfit to be or continue Lieutenant of the 
Tower, as being a person whom the Com- 
mons of England cannot confide in.”’ 


And having obtained a second confer- 
ence with the Lords, they reported 
that the merchants had withdrawn 
their bullion from the Mint, and that 
strangers forbore to unload their bul- 
lion from the vessels then lately ar- 
rived ; and read the following declara- 
tion and protest upon their Lordships’ 
refusal to join in their Petition for the 
Colonel’s removal : 


‘< We, the Knights, Citizens, and Bur- 
gesses of the Commons House of Par- 
liament, being very sensible of the great 
and eminent danger of the Kingdom, 
through the design of the Papists and 
other persons disaffected to the publick 
peace, and finding by frequent symp- 
toms that the same groweth very near 
maturity, amongst which we reckon this 
not the least, that the Tower, being a 
place of such importance to the safety of 
the City and of the whole Kingdom, 
should be put into the hands of a man 
so unworthy and of so dangerous a dispo- 
sition, as by diverse testimonies, Colonel 
Lunsford is affirmed to be; which caused 
us yesterday, upon the Petition of the 
Citizens of London, to desire your Lord- 
ships to joyn with us in an humble suit 
to His Majesty, that a place of that great 
consequence might not be disposed in such 
a manner, as to hazard the safety, peace, 
and content of the City and of the whole 
Kingdom ; and perceiving that your Lord- 
ships have refused to joyn with us in so 
important and necessary a request, do 
hereby declare before God and the whole 
Kingdom, that from the beginning of 
this Parliament, we have done our utter- 
most to preserve the State from ruin ; 
and having, by God’s blessing, prevailed 
so far, that the design of the Irish army of 
Papists, the other designs of bringing up 
the English army, several times attempted, 
a former plot of possessing the Tower, 
without which, those measures could not 
be so mischievous to the State, were all 
prevented, although strongly bent to the 
destruction of Religion, the Parliament, 
and the Commonwealth, do now find our- 
selves incountered with as great difficulty 
as ever ; the’Papists’ Rebellion in Ireland 
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giving such incouragement to the ma- 
lignant party here; and they likewise re- 
ceiving such advantage by the delays and 
interruptions which we have received in 
the House of Peers, as we conceive by the 
great number of Bishops and Papists no- 
toriously disaffected to the common good ; 
and do therefore hold ourselves bound in 
conscience to declare and protest, that 
we are innocent of the blood which is like 
to be spilt, and of the confusions which 
may overwhelm this State, if this person 
be continued in his charge, and do intend 
to resort to His Majesty with an humble 
petition, that he will be pleased to afford 
us his Royal protection that the Kingdom 
and ourselves may be preserved from this 
wicked and dangerous design, and that he 
will grant such commissions and instruc- 
tion as may inable us to defend his Royal 
Person, and his loyal subjects, from the 
cruelty and rage of the Papists, who have 
long plotted and endeavoured to bring in 
a bloody change of Religion to the ap- 
parent ruin of the whole Kingdom; and 
if any of your Lordships have the same 
apprehensions that we have, we hope they 
will likewise take some course to make 
the same known to His Majesty, and will 
further do what appertains to persons of 
honour and fidelity for the Common 
Good. (Rushworth, p. 3, v. 1, 460, 461.) 


Upon the Lords’ adjourning the de- 
bate till Monday, the Commons imme- 
diately sent a request to Lord New- 
port, Constable of the Tower, that he 
would come and lodge within its walls ; 
and on Sunday, Dec. 26th, the loyal 
Mayor, Sir Richard Gourney, waited 
twice upon the King at Whitehall, 
when, having intimated that it was 
very certain, that, if the Colonel was 
not directly removed, the apprentices 
would rise and eject him, his Majesty 
listened to the demands of his Com- 
mons ; and accordingly, in the evening 
of that day, the keys were entrusted to 
Sir John Byron, a meritorious officer, 
who was immediately to give place to 
Sir John Conyers ; and Lunsford, two 
days after—in recompense for his loss 
of office—was rewarded with the ho- 
nour of knighthood. 

Every means that ingenuity could 
devise, and that malice could place 
in execution, was employed to excite 
the populace against the object of 
Charles’s favour. It was not enough 
that he was accused of forming one of 
an imaginary band of murderers, hired 
to assassinate certain of the Lords and 
Commons, but it was reported that he 
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was a cannibal—one whose favourite 
food was the flesh of children; and 
drawings (says Sir Walter Scott,*) 
were actually made, in which he was 
represented as an ogre, in the act of 
cutting an infant into steaks. 

The preachers, says Butler— 


4* Made children with theirlives to-run for’t, 
As bad as Bloody-bones or Lunsford.”’ 
(Hudibras, p. 3, c. ii. 1. 4.) 


and in a contemporary lampoon, quoted 
by Sir Waiter, is this verse : 


** The post who came from Coventry, 
Riding on a red rocket, 
Did tidings tell how Lunsford fell, 
A child’s hand in his pocket.”’ 


The following is evidently one of the 
fibels, fabricated at this time in order 
to lower Sir Thomas ia public estima- 
tion, and to irritate the populace 
against him: 

“A Letter of high consequence, princi- 
pally concerning the indamaging of 
this our Kingdome of England, subver- 
sion of Religion, and many more Pa- 
pisticall divisions, compiled and directed 
to Colonel Lunsford, scattered in the 
Church of Saint Paul, and since come to 
publicke view : as also certaine Articles 
whereby the said Lunsford is convinced 
of high Treason, both to the King, 
State, and House of Parliament. 

Printed in the yeare 1642. 
~ & Renowned Sir—Wee are generally 
joyfull beyond expression, to heare of the 
honor His Majestie hath been pleased to 
conferre upon your so well deserving selfe, 
though we must confesse we are no less 
sorrowfull for the unexpected commotion 
of that ungoverned Commonalty which 
have beene the occasion of suppressing 
your power; the which, by the guidance 
and carefull diligence of your severity and 
austere demeanor, might have been a 
great furtherance to our present designes, 
which neverthelesse although extenuated 
and lessened by this present hinderanée 
of losing that prerogative and place of ho- 
nour, of being Lieutenant of the Tower, 
wee make no question but the lustre of 
Knighthood, which his Majesty hath beene 
pleased to transplant since upon you, will 
bee a meanes to extoll and strengthen 
your authority, to the ayding and assisting 
of our poore brethren there with you; of 
which wee sha not onely be mindefull, 


* See notes to Woodstock (Waverley 
Novels, vol. 40, p. 43), where SirThomas 
is confounded with his elder brother, 
Colonel Henry Lunsford. This same er- 
ror also occurs in a note to Hudibras, Ai- 
kin’s ed. 1806, vol. 2, p. 56. 

Gent. Mac. Vou. V. 
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but also by our indulgent and vigilant in- 
deavours, be ready to graunt and imploy 
our furtherance, in whatsoever you shall 
be pleased, upon serious consederation, to 
put in practise for their reliefe, and esta- 
blishing of the Catholicke faith and supre- 
macy of the Church of Rome; let me in- 
treat you in the behalfe of all the rest of 
our well-wishers, to be diligent in the 
prosecution of your intended enterprise, 
and to make as much expedition in the 
same as may possibly be conceived, un- 
lesse the perspicuosity of our more curious 
than wary enemies pry unto the secrets of 
our intentions, through our too much te- 
diousnesse and slackenesse in the per- 
formance of this our undertaking. Privacy 
will be likewise expedient, and a speciall 
care ought to be had in electing such as 
you may impose trust in: you know our 
enemies, therefore I need not specifie 
them ; as for our friends, we have a faul- 
kon, and pepper is very dear to us, (you 
understand me:) you may draw together 
some forces of our friends under pretence 
against us, his Majestye’s favour towards 
you will be sufficient to binde the intellect 
of the people, whose eijes are already dim- 
med with the vaile of ignorance. Make 
your selfe as strong as you may: as orf 
the charges, we will be correspondent in 
defraying of them; if any scurrilous spi- 
rits should scandalize you, and endeavour 
to defame your person with opprobrious 
speeches, or a suspision of some illegall 
intents, you may soone helpe that, for 
you are not without those on your side 
who will be more ready to assist then you 
to command, and are of sufficient ability 
to resist a meane power; yea, a greater 
then a sudden commotion, or a tumultu- 
ous rabble, can provide against you: as 
for what shall be wanting in you, shall be 
made good by our endeavours ; and what 
you begin, we will end. 

‘As for the present, we have been 
lately scattered, by reason of a sudden ap- 
proach of the Scots upon us, so that we 
have lost some of our officers, and some 
thousand souldiers. Captaine Denis Carley 
dyed valorously, and Captaine Thurloug- 
king with Lievtenant Matchet, whose 
names with us shall bee eternized for ever, 
who chose rather to dye valiantly, in the 
defence.of the Church of Rome, then to 
yeeld themselves prisoners to the here> 
ticke Scots; I will cease to speake fur- 
ther of them, whom we daily lament: We 
are now gathering up our scattered forces, 
and make no question but to be of ability 
to give them battell speedly: Our eyes 
are upon you, in behalfe of brethren. We 
know there is no want of valour, power, 





—— 


t Sic: qu. to. 
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wisdome, assistance, or whatsoever may 

be available for the designe in you or 

your friends: be valiant for the truth 

then, in so doing you shall joy us, deliver 

our brethren, and prove yourselfe an ever- 

lasting, reall, and constant friend to the 
Church of Rome. 

‘© G. SARTWELL, REDMOND. 
‘¢ Your friends, E.T. W.S. M.O. 
joyne.”’ 

‘Articles of high consequence against Colo- 

nell Lunsford, late Lieutenant of the 

Tower. 

‘1, That he hath trecherously con- 
spired against this City of London, to 
subvert the same, and endeavoured to 
plant the ordnance in the Tower against it, 
diverse labourers being found there trans- 
porting powder, and other ammunition, to 
the Bulwarke and high Tower. 

**2, That he hath laboured to alienate 
the Parliament from the King, speaking 
invective words, and scandalous asper- 
sions against them, and by this means to 
make them become odious unto his Ma- 
jesty. 

‘*3. That he hath endeavoured to sub- 
vert the fundamental lawes of the King- 
dome, to the utter demolition of the State. 

‘4, That he hath studied with great 
sedulity to advance the see of Rome, and 
to supplant the pure sanctitie of the Pro- 
testant Religion. 

*¢5. That he hath produced many Po- 
pish innovations and Idolatrous supersti- 
tions into our Church, labouring to bring 
schismaticall divisions and Hereticall opi- 
nions amongst the people. 

‘*6. That he hath endeavoured to 
maintaine the Episcopall Hierarchie and 
prelaticall Primacie, opposing the deter- 
minations of the Parliament. 

‘*7, That he hath gathered a regiment 
of horse, being all Papisticall adherents, 
with an intent, if that they cannot ob- 
tayne the fruition of their so devillish in- 
tentions, to innovate the Popish Religion, 
that then to force it in hostile manner, 
and thereupon have linked themselves in 
the Irish Covenant.’’ 


After the dismissal of Essex’s guard 
from its attendance upon that factious 
Parliament, which now no longer cared 
to veil its spirit of democracy, the tu- 
multuous citizens daily assembled in 
Westminster-hali, vociferating the cries 
of ‘‘ No Bishops,”’ ‘‘ No rotten-heart- 
ed Lords,” and threatening the spiri- 
tual peers and others, on their passing 
to and from the House. It chanced 
that the Hall was thus filled, when, on 
Dec. 27, SirThomas, with a party of 
friends to the number of thirty, passed 
through, on his way from an examina- 
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tion in the House of Lords;* and, 
tempted perhaps to take an opportu- 
nity of wreaking his revenge upon 
some of those who had been instru- 
mental in ejecting him from his office, 
he drew his sword. The apprentices 
rallied round their fellow-citizens, and 
Lunsford, being jvined by fresh re-. 
cruits from several of the lately dis~ 
banded regiments, and numerous young 
gentlemen from the inns of court, the 
affair begun to hold a serious aspect. 
In the evening, we find the former party 
complaining to the Lords, by the gen- 
tleman usher of the Black Rod, who 
had been sent from the House to com- 
mand them to their homes, that they 
feared to separate, as Sir Thomas and 
his companions still occupied the Hall, 
and wounded all who attempted to 
pass that way.t 

The next morning, Sir Thomas, to- 
gether with Captains David Hyde and 
Scrimshaw, Mr. Thraile, and others, 
were summoned to attend the bar of 
the House of Commons, and the citi- 
zens were desired to be present in evi- 
dence. Captain Hyde—with whom 
originated the epithet of Roundhead, 
and who was about to proceed to Ire- 
land on a military appointment—was 
cashiered from that service. The pu- 
nishment attending Lunsford and his 
other associates in this outrage, is not 
mentioned. 

Among those of the Roundheads who 
appeared at the bar of the House, was 
the after celebrated Lilburne, then a 
young man ; who, in a much later pe- 
riod of his life, took credit to himself 
for being one of the two or three men 
who first drew their swords upon Sir 
Thomas and his party. 

There is a full-length engraving of 
Sir Thomas, published at this time, 
which Ihave seen. In the back-ground, 
is represented a church and a town 
on fire; a soldier pursuing a female 
with a drawn sword; another drawing 
a female by the hair. Under the por- 
traiture is the following lines :— 


‘‘ [ll helpe to kill, to pillage, and destroy 

All the opposers of the Prelacy. 

My fortunes are growne small, my friends 
are less, 

I’ll venture therefore life to have redress; 





* Diurnall Occurrences. 

t+ Among the wounded was Sir Richard 
Wiseman, Bart., who shortly after died. 
of his hurts. 
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By picking, stealing, or by cutting throates, 
Although my practice cross the Kingdom’s 
votes.”’ 

Clarendon informs us, that when the 
Lord Digby offered to seize the five 
Members, and bring them before the 
King, or leave them dead in their lurk- 
ing-places, he included Sir Thomas in 
the select company of gentlemen who 
were to abethim. Certainly, to assist 
in such an undertaking, the zealous 
Digby could not have fixed upon one 
more eminently fitted, either by tem- 
per or audacity, than his protegé. 

On the 8th of the following month, 
an order was issued hy the Commons, 
for the apprehension of some of Sir 
Thomas’s followers, who were in place 
about the Queen’s court; an order 
which probably contributed to the ac- 
celeration of Charles’s departure from 
London : whence, apprehensive of dan- 
ger from the enraged multitude, he 
proceeded on the 10th, with his Queen 
and family, under the escort of Luns- 
ford, and some thirty or forty of those 
disbanded officers who had been in 
attendance at Whitehall since the tu- 
mults at Westminster, for his palace of 
Ilampton Court. 

No sooner was this removal made 
known, than, to employ the words of 
Hume, ‘‘the most unaccountable pa- 
nics were spread throughout the na- 
tion.” Petition after petition poured 
in upon the Commons, demanding the 
instant organization of troops for the 
defence of the nation against the ma- 
chinations of the papists—and an ima- 
ginary invasion. The cavalcade that 
accompanied Charles on his journey 
was magnified into an army levied 
against his Majesty and his Kingdom! 

Of Lunsford and his companions, at 
this time, on the 12th, came informa- 
tion to the Lower House, that they, 
with the Lord Digby, were at Kings- 
ton, whence they were expected to 
make for the Lord Goring, then gover- 
nor at Portsmouth. This information 
led to the immediate formation of a 
committee, which sat in the Court of 
Wards the same day, and examined 
certain inhabitants of Kingston con- 
cerning it. From this sitting, the 
Committee reported to the House, that 
there were about 200* men in the town 


*This number was by some reported at 
Jive hundred. 
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in question, who were officers, and 
that it was full of horses—they stated 
that the officers were armed with pis- 
tols, and that they carried themselves 
in a disorderly manner, to the terror 
of the people. Lord Digby they re- 
ported there, on horseback and armed, 
accompanied by Sir Thomas Lunsford 
and his two brothers. Two cartloads 
of ammunition were said to be on 
their way to them. 

What else was wanting to the ter- 
rorists? Digby, known at the time 
to be landed in Zealand, though re- 
ported at Kingston—by one, in a 
coach with six horses; by another, 
armed and on horseback—was im- 
mediately, with the subject of our 
memoir, proclaimed a traitor—and 
warrants were accordingly ordered to 
be prepared for their several arrests. 
On the day following, an order also 
proceeded, calling upon the justices 
and trainbands of the various counties 
to suppress all unlawful assemblies. 
The trainbands of Sussex and Hamp- 
shire were directed by this order to 
Kingston; there to disperse the as- 
sembled Cavaliers, and to seize upon 
their ammunition. Notice was directed 
to. Goring, desiring him by no means 
to deliver the town, over which he 
presided, unless ordered so to do by 
the King and both Houses. 

The following contemporary account 
of Sir Thomas’s arrest, is as circum- 
stantial as it is interesting :— 


A Speech made by Sir Thomas Luns- 
ford, Colonell, when he was apprehend- 
ed; witha full relation, where, when, 
and how, he was taken; by the courage, 
magnanimity, and wise care of one mas- 
ter John Benham, officer to the honour- 
able House of Commons : as may appeare 
by divers, bothin Windsor and Maiden- 
head ; of whom it is held in admiration. 
London: printed, anno Domini, 1642. 


A warrant issuing forth out of the 
Honourable House of Commons, for the 
apprehending, and bringing in of Sir 
Thomas Lunsford, Colonell, before the . 
House: and being directed to Mr. John 
Hunt, Esquire, Sergiant at Armes to 
that Honourable House; to his deputie, 
or deputies: requiring the assistance of 
all Sheritfes, Justices of Peace, Cunsta- 
bles, and other officers for ayd therein, 


- with all possible dilligence. 


This warrant (as it appeareth) was 
committed to the charge, and care of one 
Mr. John Benham, an officer to the said 
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Hlouse, on Fryday the 14 of Jannuary 
1641; whose care herein, whose stout 
courage, discretion, and dilligence, is had 
in admiration of those, whose eyes and 
eares both saw and beheld the same ; who 
being come [to} Winsor, the place where 
Sir Thomas Lunsford then was, he ré- 
paired to the magistrates of Winsor afore- 
said, and declared to them his message, 
requiring their ayd and assistance, who 
being very forward to doe what lay in 
them, entertained the message with all 
respect that could be; but after debate 
upon the matter, conceiving that great 
danger might ensue of doing of his office 
there at that time, both because in every 
inne in the towne there was so thany Ca- 
viliers, and many other respects which 
they drew up in a certificate directed to 
the Honourable House of Commons, and 
after many disswasions of people therea- 
bout, the said officer forbore that night; 
but using all the care and dilligence that 
eould be, he laid wait about the towne to 
have knowledge in the ease he should goe 
away from thence: himselfe being much 
sought to, to keepe himselfe as private as 
possibly he could for feare of danger. 

The next day being Saturday, it was 
fold to the said officer about noone that 
Sir Thomas Lunsford was gone away in 
his coach, as if was imagined towards 
Bilinsbeare,* ‘ because his coach was seene 
to goe into the forrest, which way the 
said officer hasted after him ; who leaving 
the road some two miles, chanced to come 
to Maydstone,t in which Towne he en- 
quired for the Cunstables, but they were 
at a market from home at that time; but 
the chiefe officer that was then at home 
there was called the Warden, of whom he 
required ayd, and produeing the warrant 
was by him read, and after he had taken 
the said officer Mr. John Benhan, his 
name, and read the warrant, he was very 
ready to doe him what assistance he 
could. 

The People in the Towne they came 
forth in multitudes to enquire the busi- 
nesse, soe the Warden with a Pettie Cun- 
stable and with some other of the Towne, 
being partly resolved for the businesse ; 
some of them (by the way) demanded of 
the officer, if in case either losse of life or 
of limbs, or the like, should befall them, 
they being poore men, what recompense 
should be made to them, their wives, or 
children ? 





__* Billingbeare was the mansion of the 
Neville family, which was that of Sir 
Thomas Lunsford’s wife. One of the 
contemporary pamphlets, however, calls 
it Sir John Thorowgood’s. 

+ An evident mistake for Maidenhead. 
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But the said officer answered them ts 
this effect : 

‘* Friends, 

‘‘Consider the Cause! Feare not to 
venter both limbs and life in a good cause. 
Can you undertake a better worke than 
for God, your King, and Country? Let 
me tell you one thing; I speak unfained- 
ly! There hath not yet any man that 
hath undertaken any thing for the House, 
but were well rewarded for it; you shall 
fare no worse than my selfe; I will leade 
you on by the helpe of God. What danger 
soever ean befall you, myselfe shall first 
meete with, neither will I by God’s helpe 
leave you till as I shall bring you on, soe 
also I shall bring you off againe; there- 
fore, be of good courage, trust in God, 
and feare not.’’ 

They then would needs know whither 
they must goe ; which he being unwilling 
that any of the towne should knowe, for 
divers reasons, was neverthelesse con- 
strayned to tell them, before they would 
consent to goe ; yet had they still noe agil- 
lity in them to hasten about the worke, 
soe he spake to them againe to this effect. 

‘* Mr. Warden: 

‘‘This is not a businesse to be delayed. 
I assure you, if you will not goe, I must 
be forced to complaine to the House of 
Commons of your negligence and dises- 
teeme of their Warrant in a businesse of 
so great concernment: if you doubt of 
any thing, therein you are not resolved, 
take Sir Edward Sawyer’s in your way, 
aud speake with him. It may be then you 
will be better satisfied.’’ 

Hereupon they were all resolved to goe, 
to the number of about 24, of whom 5 or 
6 rid along with him, the rest went on 
foote. First to Sir Edward Sawyer’s, about 
a mile and a halfe onward of the way ; 
who, so soone as he understood the busi- 
hesse, endeavoured to forward the busi- 
nesse with all speed, animated them on, 
and furnished them with halberts and 
petervalls, as well as he could, and sent 
some of his oune servants along with 
them: encouraging them all to doe the 
best service they could, and in case they 
should want ayd to rayse more with all 
speed. 

From thence they departed towards 
Billinsbeare, aforesaid, which is a remote 
place, in the parish of Laurance Walton 
in the county of Barks, and the waters 
being then high, they were constrayned in 
some places to passe 6ver with much dif- 
ficulty and danger; especially in one 
Place, where they were all carried on 
horseback: by turnes, on the lustiest and 
greatest horses. 

Comming into the Forrest, the officer 
perceived the tracke of a coach, which 
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seemed to him that it was newly made, 
and so soone as they came in full sight of 
the house, they all stayed one for ano- 
ther, for the horse was before those that 
eame on foot; then all being together, 
the officer thus ordered the businesse. 

1. Those that rid should up to the 
house first. 

2. So soone as they were rid up, just 
against the house, that then the foote 
should march up after them to the house. 

3. Whilst the foot were comming up, 
them that rid to be placed at severall cor- 
ners about the house, to see that in case 
any man should come out, notice might be 
given; which was done according to the 
direction of the officer. 

By that time they were rid up, and 
placed, and the officer had rid about the 
house, the foot were come up, and stood 
together under a high hedge. 

The officer alighted from his horse, and 
calling them to him, desiring to be of good 
courage and to follow him. 

Having entred thorow a great gate, and 
over a wide courte, they came into the 
hall, where the officer appointed one part 
of them to stay, commanding them to let 
no man passe by, either one way or other; 
the other part he led with him through 
another dore, and came into the kitchen, 
where there were divers serving men, 
footmen and others, whose swords lay up 
and down the kitchen ; which swords the 
officer took up presently, and delivered to 
his own gard, who made use of them, to 
supply where most need was. 

The officer stayed not there when he 
had taken the weapons, and speaking very 
little, returned into the hall, knowing that 
to be no place probable to meet with him 
for whom he caine. 

The officer only demanded of an antient 
man whom he met, where Sir Thomas 
Lunsford was? who answered as if he 
knew not whether he was there or not. 
Then the officer, turning himselfe about, 
perceived a stout fellow comming along 
with his sword under his arme, as if he 
intended to passe through the hall, but he 
was discerned and stopt. In the meane 
time, the antient man slipt away through 
a dore on the right hand, at the upper end 
of the hall, which the officer perceiving, 
followed after him, which brought him 
into a long entry with many turnings. But 
the officer chanced to look in at the very 
dore where Sir Thomas Lunsford was set- 
ting in a parlour by the fire side, with 
some other gentlemen with him. 

The officer went in with an undaunted 
courage, close up to him, and before them 
all spake to this effect : 

**Noble Colonell Lunsford, here is a 
warrant from the Honourable House of 


Commons, to apprehend and take you, 
and to bring you before them; which I 
hope you will not disobey, nor, I hope, 
none of these noble gentlemen will offer 
to resist.’’ 

Then he, taking the warrant, read it, 
and returned it into his hand againe, and 
spake to this effect : 

‘1 have read the warrant; I doe wil- 
lingly obey it, being only sorry that such 
a guard came along with you; for I pro- 
test unto you, as I am a gentleman, that 
I would have obeyed it, had it been serv- 
ed on me at Winsor, therefore I shall 
onely desire this favour from you : 

‘1. That you will discharge your gard. 

‘* 2. That your selfe will stay here with 
me untill to morrow morning, when (as I 
am a gentleman) I will goe along with 
you as quietly and peaceable as you desire: 
believe it, you shall not need to doubt of 
what I say.’’ : 

This promise was confirmed by the rest 
of the gentlemen that were with him. 

Then the officer, desiring the watchmen 
to take notice of what had past, discharged 
them, and gave them ten shillings, pro- 
mising them a better reward after his re- 
turne to the House. Colonell Lunsford 
also came into the hall, and spake before 
them all, promising as he did before in 
the parlor, so they departed. 

The officer he staid there till next day, 
which being the Sabbath day, they came 
but to Winsor, and staid there that night ; 
where the officer was advised by such 
who tendered his safety, that, as he re- 
spected his life, he must be carefull to 
looke to himselfe there, for he little 
thought what danger he was in. 

But, God blessing him, and being his 
protector, such was the curteous, modest, 
and carefull carriage of the said officer, 
that the next day, being Munday, he 
safely brought him to London; and he 
remains under the custody of the Sar- 
geant at Armes. 

At Winsor there was then thought to 
be about five ar six hundred Cavilleres, 
and one hundred and fifty horse. About 
fifty or three score of which, well armed, 
marched out of the towne presently after, 
but they met not with him. 

A Deo, non a Homine vim suam erat. 
Herein God’s power was wonderfully seen. 

They say, [thus away. 
Not Man, but God, did work to bring him 
Finis. 

Here, Mr. Urban, I rest my pen: 
in another number I propose to give 
you the conclusion of the history of 
this remarkable man. 

Yours, &c. 
STEINMAN STEINMAN. 
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MEMOIR OF THE LATE RICHARD PEARSON, M.D. 
(With a Portrait.) 


THIS eminent Physician, whose 
death was recorded in our obituary of 
last month, and who is justly entitled 
to rank in the number of those indivi- 
duals who have done honour to the 
place of their birth and their profes- 
sion, was a native of Birmingham, 
where he was born in 1765, and was 
nephew of Mr. Aris, the founder of 
thatexcellent, loyal, and constitutional 
paper, entitled “ Aris’s Birmingham 
Gazette,”’ and brother of Mr. Thomas 
Aris Pearson, afterwards the highly- 
respected proprietor and editor.* He 
received the early part of an excellent 
classical education at the Grammar 
School at Sutton Coldfield, under the 
direction of Mr. Webb, father of the 
Master of Clare Hall, Cambridge, but 
completed it with Dr. Rose, of Chis- 
wick, for whom and for whose assist- 
ant masters he ever retained the deep- 
est sense of gratitude, for the kind and 
fostering care with which they pro- 
moted his love of knowledge, and 
especially his study of ancient litera- 
ture, which through every succeeding 
period of his life was the object of his 


“warmest admiration, and formed one 


of the principal delights of his seasons 
of leisure. Agreeably to his own ar- 
dent wishes, he was designed for the 
medical profession, for which he had 
cherished an early attachment, mani- 
fested even in his boyhood by a taste 
for botany and an insatiable curiosity 
to understand and examine the struc- 
ture of animals. Accordingly, at the 
usual period he entered upon the study 
of medicine, having been placed by his 
guardians (his parents being dead) 
under the tuition of Mr. Tomlinson, 
an enlightened practitioner in Bir- 
mingham, nor was he long in justify- 
ing his choice of a profession and af- 
fording an earnest of his future excel- 
lence therein, for in the first year of 
his novitiate, a gold medal, being the 
first proposed by the Royal Humane 
Society, for the best dissertation on 
the signs of death with reference to its 
distinction from the state of suspended 
animation, was unanimously adjudged 








* Dr. Pearson’s family, on his father’s 
side, was Gloucestershire; on his mo- 
ther’s, Berkshire. 


to him.¢ An estimate of this his ear- 
liest literary production, at the age of 
seventeen, may be formed from the 
following address of Dr. Hawes, the 
President and Founder of that Society, 
on awarding the prize, which was re- 
ceived by his brother :— 

“¢ Sir,—To you, on the part of your 
brother, we present this gold medal as a 
tribute justly due to his industry, abilities, 
and philanthropy. In addition, we beg 
to inform him that a decision in his fa- 
vour by such truly respectable and excel- 
lent characters as Dr. Lettsom, Dr. Fo- 
thergill, Dr. Jebb, and Dr. Whitehead, 
when so many well written essays were 
offered for their judgment, will, in our 
opinion, stamp his merit with the world 
and with the profession. We hope that 
this early success will lead to more im- 
portant exertions, to fame, and to for- 
tune; and that he will feel, in its fullest 
extent, that first of all rewards, the inter- 
nal satisfaction of having contributed to 
the happiness of mankind. Present him, 
Sir, with our best thanks for. his valuable 
remarks, and our best wishes for his wel- 
fare, advancement, and reputation.” 

Stimulated, no doubt, by this high 
acknowledgment of his early merit, 
and anxious for more enlarged oppor- 
tunities of improvement in his profes- 
sion, he, at his own earnest desire, and 
with the approbation of his disinte- 
rested master, who released him from 
all engagements, was removed to Edin- 
burgh, at that time in the zenith of its 
fame as a medical university. Of this 
period of his life we need only say, 
that he obtained his Degree with ho- 
nour;{ that he numbered among his 
college friends those distinguished in- 
dividuals Sir James Mackintosh, Dr. 
Beddoes, Dr. Duncan, and other 
equally eminent men; and that, be- 
sides the usual course of medical study, 
he acquired great proficiency in natural 
history and botany, two sciences which 





+ The questions offered to considera- 
tion were as follow:—*‘ Are there any 
positive signs of the extinction of human 
life, independent of putrefaction? If so, 
what are they ? or, ifthere are not, is pu- 
trefaction a certain criterion of death ?” 

} In the year 1786. The subject of his 
thesis on this occasion was Scrofula; as 
connected with which he introduced some 
remarks on pulmonary consumption. 
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powerfully influenced the bent of his 
subsequent professional studies, and 
were ever after among his favourite 
and unwearied pursuits. After two 
more years, which were spent on the 
Continent, in Germany, France, and 
Italy, in the acquirement of the lan- 
guages, the study of his profession, 
especially in the celebrated School of 
Vienna, in the delighted survey of the 
remains of classical antiquity, in bo- 
tanical excursions on the Alps, and in 
intercourse with the best society, to 
which he had every where access 
through his friend and companion the 
Hon. Mr. Knox (afterwards Lord 
Northland), he settled as a physician 
in his native town, Birmingham. 
Here, by the influence and recommen- 
dation of his attached friend, Dr. Wi- 
thering, he soon succeeded that emi- 
nent practitioner and botanist as one 
of the physicians to the General Hos- 
pital, and began to devote his active and 
well-stored mind to the zealous exer- 
cise of his profession, in which he very 
early acquired a high reputation, and 
was enjoying an extensive and rapidly 
increasing practice, when he was in- 
duced, inthe year 1800, to take up his 
residence in London. Some years pre- 
vious to this he had married Mrs. 
Startin, by whom he had a son, the 
present Rev. Richard Pearson, a cler- 
gyman in Suffolk, and afterwards a 
daughter, born in London, the wife of 
William Innes Pocock, Esq.,* a Lieu- 
tenant of the Royal Navy, residing at 
Reading. His published works, dur- 
ing his continuance in Birmingham, a 
period of about twelve years, consisted 
of three Dissertations, one on Pthisis 
Pulmonalis, another on Hydrophobia, 
and the third on the Epidemic Bilious 
Fever in 1798. These productions soon 
became and still are esteemed authori- 
ties on their respective subjects, and 
display, equaHy with his subsequent 
practical writings, not only extensive 
information and solid learning, but 
consummate powers of observation, 
and that highest and rarest endow- 
ment of a physician, the faculty of dis- 
criminating the nice shades of charac- 
terand difference in diseases, impressed 
upon them by season, by specific at- 
mospheric influences and other causes, 





* A brother of the late Isaac Pocock, 
Esq., of Maidenhead, a memoir of whom 
was inserted in our last volume, p. 657. 


which in him was combined with un- 
fading fertility of resources under every 
variety of circumstances. 

With the enlarged field of exertion 
and competition opened to him by the 
metropolis, Dr. Pearson’s activity and 
energies rose in proportion. He knew 
that to become eminent where so many 
are eminent, he must render himself 
honourably known to the members of 
his own profession. Nor was an ope 
portunity long wanting; his observa- 
tions on the Epidemic Catarrhal Fever 
or Influenza of 1803, which rapidly 
passed through many editions, and in 
which he pourtrayed the characters 
and treatment of the disease with the 
same nice and accurate pencil with 
which he had delineated another epi- 
demic before mentioned, procured him 
at once the confidence of his profes- 
sional brethren and the public ; and in 
the following year his outlines of a 
plan for arresting the progress of a 
malignant contagion which was raging 
on the shores of the Mediterranean, 
and hourly expected in England, in- 
creased his reputation, and gained him 
the notice of the highest individuals 
both in and out of his profession.t 
But the work which above all esta- 
blished his fame in the medical world, 
and for which few were so well quali- 
fied, by an extensive acquaintance with 
natural science as himself, was his 
Practical Synopsis of the Materia Ali- 
mentaria and Materia Medica, the first 
part of which had appeared anony- 
mously so early as 1797. The following 
character of that work from a recent 
number of the Edinburgh Medical and 
Surgical Journal (which equally applies 
to his Thesaurus Medicaminum, pub- 
lished not long afterwards) will possess 
the reader with the opinion entertained 
of it even at the present day : 

‘¢ This treatise, entitled a Practical Sy- 
nopsis of the Materia Alimentaria and 
Materia Medica, which is accordingly di- 
vided into two parts, is remarkable for 
giving a short and compendious, but clear 
and useful view of the dietetic and nutriti- 
ous properties of the various articles of 
food and drink, and of the physiological 
and therapeutic effects of the medicinal 
agents employed in the cure of diseases, 
as these effects were ascertained by the- 





+t Among the latter, he was honoured 
for a communication on this subject, with 
the thanks of that illustrious statesman, 
Mr. Pitt. 
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experience of the most able and credible 
observers. In ascertaining the weight of 
evidence on the latter point, Dr. Pearson 
appears to have held the balance with a 
steady hand, and estimated its oscillations 
with an accurate eye. He has introduced 
much valuable information from Murray 
of Goettingen, and all the important ma- 
terials which had been collected during 
the experience of nearly forty years by the 
most eminent English and foreign clinical 
practitioners and experimentalists. He 
has even referred, for the most important 
facts, to the best original inquiriesand the 
most able monographs ; and his work not 
only presents a comprehensive and just 
view of the state of the science of Materia 
Medica in 1808, but constitutes almost a 
digest of the literature and annals of the 
art.’’ 


From this time Dr. Pearson took 
his place among the most distinguished 
members of the medical profession in 
London. His co-operation was soli- 
cited in the principal literary and sci- 
entific productions of the time, and he 
was enrolled a fellow of most of the 
learned societies in London, the Me- 
dical and Medico-Chirurgical,t the 
Linnean, the Antiquarian, and others. 
By the earnest desire of the Editor, 
the late Archdeacon Nares, he contri- 
buted the medical reviews for the Bri- 
tish Critic; for a certain period he 
furnished the articles on Medicine in 
Dr. Rees’s Cyclopedia, and was 
associated with the celebrated Dr. 
Hutton and Dr. Shaw in the Abridg- 
ment of the Philosophical Transactions 
from their commencement. In the en- 
joyment of such a reputation, and with 
such brilliant prospects, it is deeply to 
be regretted that he should have retired 
from the proper sphere of action for 
such talent. Whence, however, after 
a short residence at Reading, and 
afterwards at Sutton among his rela- 
tives and friends, he again returned 
to Birmingham, where he passed the 
remainder of his life. His object in 





* It may be here mentioned, that the 
Lichen Islandicus, so highly extolled ‘ for 
promoting digestion by its slight bitter- 
ness, and at the same time for sufficiently 
supporting the strength without stimulat- 
ing the system,’’ was introduced into 
medical practice by Dr. Pearson. 

tT The first paper read before this last- 
named Society, and the first in the order 
of its published Transactions, was by Dr. 
Pearson. 
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thus repairing to his native place be- 
ing not so much the desire of practice 
as of a retirement where he could en- 
joy the pleasures of medical society, 
little remains to be said of his profes- 
sional career, except that several of 
those families who had formerly con- 
fided in him, both in the town and 
country, were happy in the opportunity 
of consulting him, and not a few me- 
dical men gladly availed themselves of 
his acknowledged experience. But 
although virtually retired from the fa- 
tigues of practice, an event occurred 
which roused all his energies, and kin- 
died all his professional ardour. A 
proposal being made to him, from Mr. 
Sands Cox, to assist in the establish- 
ment of a Medical School in Birming- 
ham, after the example of Manchester, 
he joyfully united with him Dr. 
Booth and Dr. Eccles, in effecting that 
object, to which his name, well known 
to the medical authorities in London, 
greatly contributed. On the opening 
of the Institution he delivered the first 
introductory lecture, and to the suc- 
cess of it his subsequent courses of 
lectures, worthy of being published, 
were highly instrumental. The last 
professional acts of his life were, a 
paper communicated to the Edinburgh 
Medical Journal, on the preference to 
be given in medicine to the seeds over 
the other parts of plants, where the 
former were found to possess equal 
medicinal properties, and a tract in 
illustration of the principle, published 
in his last illness, on the medical pro- 
perties of the seeds of the Spanish 
broom. 

In private life Dr. Pearson was an 
affectionate father, and a warm and 
steady friend. With great indepen- 
dence of thought he united perfect cha- 
rity. His unusual conversational 
powers, which were marked by a 
cheerful readiness to impart to all ages 
his varied information without the 
smallest mixture of pedantry, derived 
an irresistible charm from a peculiar 
openness of disposition and childlike 
simplicity, and a vivacity and ardency 
of feeling which never forsook him. 
His benevolence was unbounded, and 
displayed itself daily and hourly—to 
the poor by open-handed generosity, 
to his friends by unceasing acts of 
kindness, and to all mankind by his 
constant endeavours to promote every 
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thing which could benefit the human 
race. His remains were interred, at 
his express desire, in the burial ground 
of St. Paul’s Chapel, Birmingham ; 
and. the lecturers and pupils of the 
Royal * School of Medicine voluntarily 
paid a last high and affectionate tri- 
bute of respect to his memory, by fol- 
lowing his body to the grave. 

In addition to Dr. Pearson’s works, 
entitled ‘a Practical Synopsis of the 
Materia Alimentaria and Materia Me- 
dica,’ ‘Thesaurus Medicaminum,’ &c. 
&c. &c. above mentioned, he was the 
author of the following :-— 

Various Communications on Pthisis 
Pulmonalis, inserted in Dr. Beddoes’s 
Tracts. 

Three Letters in the Gentleman’s Ma- 
gazine; one signed Zoophilus, 1790 (Vol. 
LX. part 1.), which gave rise te The Ve- 
terinary Institution; a second signed 4 
Friend to the Navy, 1798 (Vol. LXVIII. 
part 11.), on Sea Scurvy; and a third, 
signed Iarpos, 1799 (Vol. LXIX. part 11.), 
on the Cure of the Plague. 

A Pamphlet on the Medicinal Uses of 
Airs or Gases, 1795. 

A Communication to the Board of 
Agriculture on Mixed Bread, during the 
Scarcity of 1795. 

A Letter on Ether Vapour, in Dr. Sim- 
mon’s Medical Facts, Vol. vir. 1797. 

A Paper on the Use of Aither Vapour 
in Pthisis Pulmonalis, in Dr. Duncan’s 
Annals of Medicine. Year unknown. 

A Translation of De Mertens on the 
Plague, 1799. 

A Communication on the Calx Muriata 
(Muriate of Lime) in Scrophulous Affec- 
tions, inserted in the London Medical 
Review for 1800, and signed R. P. 

A Letter on the Croup, printed in 1802, 
but not sold, being circulated only among 
the author’s medical acquaintance. 

A Communication to the Board of 
Agriculture on the subject of Oak Planta- 
tions, 1812. 

An Account of a Particular Prepara- 
tion of Salted Fish. Printed at Reading, 
1812. 





* Not many hours subsequent to the 
decease of Dr. Pearson, his Majesty’s 
most gracious assent to become Patron of 
the School, was communicated by Earl 
Howe in the most gratifying terms, to 
William Sands Cox, Esq., Honorary Se- 
cretary to the Institution. It is to be 
lamented that Dr. P., who took so warm 
an interest in its prosperity, did not live 
to hear the intelligence. No one would 


have appreciated more highly so marked 
an honour. 
Gent. Mac. Vor. V. 
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A brief Description of the Plague, with 

— on its Prevention and Cure, 
813. 

Observations on the nutritive proper- 
ties of Acacia Gum, known in commerce 
under the names of Gum Arabic and Gum 
Senegal, and on the uses to which it may 
be applied in Tropical Climates, 1818. 








Lovpon’s ARBORETUM BRITANNICUM, 
Nos. VIII. to XIV. 


THE numbers now before us are of 
great interest; and the information 
which Mr. Loudon’s diligence and ex- 
tensive inquiries have produced, is 
admirably arranged by him. The eighth 
number introduces to us that renown- 
ed xnmorvpavvos, the present Duke of 
Marlborough, and gives a short his- 
tory of his extraordinary collection at 
Whiteknights. For ourselves, we never 
considered the spot to be well chosen, 
as there was no variety of ground, no 
richness of soil, and particularly as a 
public walk, used as a Sunday pro- 
menade, intersected the gardens, and 
extended close to the house ; but much 
was effected by the taste of the owner, 
and the collection of plants was su- 
perb. The situation of the garden at 
Blenheim is very fine, but we believe 
the soil to be most unpropitious. Mr. 
Loudon describes Fonthill very justly, 
and many gardens in other counties, 
some of which we have not visited. 
He ought to have mentioned in Suf- 
folk the collection of the Earl of Strad- 
broke at Henham, which is far richer 
in American oaks than any other gar- 
den we know in England, as the late 
owner of it most judiciously bought all 
that would stand the climate from Mr. 
Lyon’s collection. Mr. Loudon then 
passes to the collections of the nursery- 
men; among which, Mr. Loddige’s 
standsconspicuous forits extensive and 
well-arranged arboretum. We think, 
however, that the ground at Hackney is 
far too confined to admit the extensive 
plan being fully developed, and that it 
is too near the metropolis. He then 
passes on to the indigenous and foreign 
trees in France, chiefly taken from 
Duby and De Candolle’s Botanicon 
Gallicum. We confess that we peruse 
it with envious and unwilling eyes; 
for the advantage our frog-and-sallad 
neighbours have over us, in variety 
and amenity of climate, is unfortu- 
nately. indisputable. res shall only 
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mention such trees in their list, as the 
Melia Azedarach, the different Ci- 
trus’s, the Nerium oleander, and Cha- 
merops humilis, adding that there ap- 
pear to be 346 trees and shrubs indi- 
genous in France, which are not 
native to Britain. But it is not in 
the number only that we are thus ex- 
ceeded, but in the health, vigour, and 
size of the plants. There is a tempe- 
rature in the insular climate of Eng- 
land, which is more favourable to the 
existence of plants, than to their beauty. 
All our foreign specimens, those intro- 
duced and acclimatized, are all dwarfed 
and diminished, by our cool, sunless 
summers, and long, cloudy, protract- 
ed winters. Our American trees, as 
oaks, tulip trées, planes, acacias, cy- 
presses, walnuts, magnolias, &c. are 
mere twigs and wands compared to 
their gigantic brethren in their native 
forests. As an instance in point, many 
of the American oaks at Payne’s Hill, 
planted about a century since, are de- 
caying, or have evidently survived their 
prime, at a size perhaps not more than 
of 10 feet girth, perhaps not so much. 
In Ameriea the same trees exceed 40 
feet in circumference. The Cupressus 
disticha is the largest tree known in 
the world in its native habitation, 
at Mexico; with us, it seldom at- 
tains any size: so of the tulip tree 
and others. What is true of Ame- 
rican trees, when introduced here, is 
not less so when speaking of those 
brought from southern climates in 
Europe—as the Oriental plane particu- 
larly, the stone pine, the Judas tree, 
the evergreen cypress, the ilex or ever- 
green oak—none of these trees attain 
anything like their natural size in Eng- 
land, and consequently do not to us 
deign to unfold half their beauty. Our 
gardens, however, have also a great 
inferiority in other respects, viz. in 
the blossoming of some of the most 
beautiful shrubs. What a drawback 
it is, that we cannot shew the rich 
thickets of pomegranate flowers, the 
bright and beautiful oleanders, and the 
delicious oranges which glitter in the 
streets and suburbs of Paris and 
Brussels. Pity to us it is, that we 
cannot see on our lawns, what we 
think is the loveliest of all European 
trees, ‘ the Mimosa julibrissin.’ But 
we are wandering from Mr. Loudon’s 
more attractive disquisitiqns ; and be- 
sides, when the patriots have done 
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mending our constitution, perhaps they 
will direct their paternal consideration 
to the climate.’ Holland and the Ne- 
therlands appear to afford little to our 
collections ; and Germany far less than 
would have been presupposed from its 
extent. The climate of the central 
European continent is so severe, that 
even at Vienna the cedar of Lebanon 
is destroyed, and the common Bay does 
not stand the open air. No part of 
Russia is worth consideration, except 
the Crimea,—where Count Woronzow, 
at Alpuka, is growing oranges, mag- 
nolias, camelias, oleanders, and the 
Phoenix dactylifera, in the open air. 
Oh! fortunate Count Woronzow ! may 
you long enjoy your Cunninghamia 
lanceolata, and Araucaria imbricata. 

So brave Count Woronzow stick to Al- 


puka, 
And never think of Wellington or Blucher. 
For Blucher lies within a hollow’d tree low, 
And Wellington has but his one—Tupelo.* 


The two finest trees in Switzerland are 
the sycamore at Trons, in the Grisons, 
supposed near 500 years old,—its 
trunk is 26 feet 6 inches in circum- 
ference ; the other is a lime near Fri- 
bourg (which we have seen), which in 
1831 was 70 feet high and 36 feet in 
circumference. It must be, says Mr. 
Loudon, near 1,000 years old. But 
what ’s a thousand years? Yes, gen- 
tle reader, we ask, what’s a thousand 
years? Don’t you know there are trees 
now growing supposed to be 4, nay 
5,000 years old? Don’t you know 
that Professor De Candolle asserts, 
that exogenous trees have no definite 
term affixed to their existence, and con- 
sequently that there can be no limit to 
the number of years that a dicotyledo- 
nous tree may live. All this doubtless 
you know, and a great deal more; but 
notwithstanding your very deep know- 
ledge of these mysteries of nature, for 
once join with me, and humbly request 
two favours of Mr. Loudon ; the first, 
that he will soon incorporate in his 
work a treatise by Candolle on the 
Antiquity of Trees, which we believe 
to be translated in Jamieson’s Edin- 
burgh Philosophical Journal; the se- 
cond, that he. will add to that, a lec- 
ture read at Cambridge last year, by 
Professor Airy, ayainst Candolle’s hy- 
pothesis. But] see Mr. Loudon smiles 





* See Mr. Loudon’s account of the gar- 
den of Strathfieldsay. 
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consentingly to our request; at pre- 
sent, as he is rather engaged in a flir- 
tation with a female Salisburia near 
Geneva, and as he is perfectly certain 
that the husband, who has got a footing 
some three leagues off at Philosophes, 
willnot hae. ope will leavehim to 
prosecute it at leisure, while we tran- 
scribe a line or two on this subject 
from his book. 

‘« Messrs. Candolle and son have taken 
care to measure them (certain trees), in 
order to commence a series of exact obser- 
vations on the growth of trees. These 
two naturalists are aware, that in order to 
calculate the age and products of old trees, 
we want data as to their growth after they 
they have passed a century or two of their 
existence; and they have conceived the 
idea of making a registry of all the nume- 
rous measurements that they have taken, 
designating exactly the local position of 
the trees. They mean to deposit the rc- 
gister in some public establishment, in 
order that other botanists may, after them, 
continue the same kind of observations on 
the same trees during several centuries!’’ 
So, Monsieur Candolle, 

While you measure the bole 

Of these very singular trees ; 
We'll just take a view 
Of the gardens at Loo, 

And those at Versailles —if you please. 

Passing the Alps, we find Italy pos- 
sessing a superb collection of plants 
from all parts of the world. The mag- 
nolias from North America, the agave 
from Mexico, the palmetta from Loui- 
siana. The Australian trees thrive 
prodigiously. The Eucalyptus robusta 
attained, at Caserta, in a few years, 
the height of 100 feet!! Acacia hete- 
rophylla- upwards of 50 feet. Mag- 
nolia grandiflora, 60 feet. Camelia, 
25 feet. Melaleuca, from 25 to 30 
feet. In Sicily the palm and ficus 
sycamorus grow as freely as in Egypt; 
the sugar cane and bamboo nearly as 
wellas in the Indies; and the papyrus 
and nelumbium succeed in the waters. 


“* As, therefore, (Mr. Loudon says,) 
the warmest parts of Sicily admit of grow- 
ing the plants of the warmest parts of 
Africa, in the open air, there can be little 
hazard in supposing, that between the 
north of Italy and its southern extremi- 
ties, the ligneous flora of the whole world 
might, with very little assistance from art, 
be included. 

‘* One of the most remarkable trees in 
Italy is the cypress at Soma, near Milan, 
which girted 20 feet, and was 70 feet high, 





though it had lost its leading shoot. Po- 
pular tradition says it was planted previ- 
ously to the birth of Christ. And it is 
said, there is an ancient chronicle at 
Milan, which proves that this tree existed 
in the time of Julius Cesar, B.C. 42.”" 


To this we add, that there are some 
gigantic cypresses on the banks of the 
Lake of Como, somewhat approaching 
to the size. of this remarkable tree. In 
the Botanic Garden at Padua, there 
are two trees of magnolia grandiflora, 
which had been planted 90 years ; they 
were 60 feet high, with trunks.4 feet 
in diameter. They were sown in 1742 
by the director Farsetti. There was 
the red-flowered althza frutex, 50 feet 
high; the ilex, 100 feet; the date 
palm, 25 feet; acacia julibrissin, 60 
feet, besides many others. 

The climate of Lisbon excels even 
the Italian skies. There grows the 
Psidium pyriferum (the guava), which 
ripen its fruit. Coffea Arabica flow- 
ers in October, and ripens its fruit in 
May. Carica papaya (papaw) ripens 
its fruit; and the Erythrina picta, or 
coral tree, ripensits seed. As regards 
Spain, Mr. Loudon mentions that 


‘¢ The most remarkable discovery made 
by Captain Cook there, and which was 
made about the same time by Mr. Drum- 
mond, the British consul at Morocco, is, 
that the Alerce, a timber which is of un- 
paralleled durability, is from the Thuja 
articulata. The roofs of theoldest churches 
in Spain are of this wood, and some of 
them, as that of the mosque at Cordova, 
are known to have existed for nine centu- 
ries; the timber, as may be proved by a 
specimen sent by Captain Cook to the 
Horticultural Society in London, being 
still perfectly sound. Captain Cook also 
gives much new and original information 
respecting the quercus ilex; and it is 
remarkable that the true Spanish ever- 
greenoak (Q.I. Australis), of which acorns 
can be produced in abundance from 
Gibraltar, had escaped the notice of both 
native and foreign botanists till it was 
examined by Captain Cook.’’ 


In Turkey, Mr. Loudon mentions a 
tree, which, if the measurement be 
true, must be probably the largest tree 
in the world, beating the great cypress 
of Santa Maria del Tule. 


‘“‘ The Turks, Dr. Walsh-observes, on 
the birth of a son plant a platanus, as they 
do a cypress on the death of one. In the 
court of the Seraglio is a venerable one of 
this species, which, tradition says, was 
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planted by Mahomet the Second; after the 
taking of Constantinople, to commemorate 
the birth of his son Bajazet the Second, 
the trunk of which is 50 feet in circum- 
ference. There is another, of more enor- 
mous size, at Buyuk-dere, on the Bos- 
phorus. It stands in a valley, and mea- 
sures 45 yards, and is 135 feetin circumfer- 
ence. It m fact now consists of fourteen 
large trees, growing in a circle from the 
same root, but separating at some distance 
from the ground. The Turks sometimes 
encamp here, and the Ben-Bashee pitches 
his tents in the centre of this tree of trees.”’ 

Mr. Loudon observes that of that 
part of the ligneous ffora of China 
which is hardy, very little is known; 
and he mentions, as an example, the 
recent discovery of the ¢ea shrub in the 
province of Assam, through an eatent 
of territory which oecupied a month’s 
journey. 

Africa, from its tropical situation, 
and from the low elevation of its moun- 
tain ranges, compared to Asia, has 
afforded very few plants to the British 
Arboretum. But the Pacha of Egypt 
has an English gardener, Mr. Traill, 
who is endeavouring to collect and 
acclimatise the plants both of temper- 
ate and tropical countries. The teak 


tree from India grows well in Egypt; 


but we believe the saltness of the soil 
not to be favourable to foreign trees. 
The French have established a nursery 
at Algiers, which is said to contain 
25,000 trees and plants, for the pur- 
pose of experiment. It contains eighty 
acres, and is under the care of a di- 
rector and eighty men. 

When we turn to North America, 
there we find the real treasure-house 
of plants, which, even now, the labours 
of many indefatigable naturalists have 
not exhausted. The introduction of 
its productions into England began 
about the end of the 17th century, 
under Compton, then bishop of Lon- 
don. Banister, Catesby, Gordon, the 
two Bartrams, A. Michaux; and of 
later date, Fraser, Lyon, and Douglas, 
are the chief collectors. The number 
of trees and shrubs in the British Ar- 
boretum, received from North Ame- 
rica, is supposed to be 528; among 
them, as still non-acclimatised with 
us, we must reckon the palms, the 
Sabal adansoni, chamerops serrulata, 
hystrix, palmetto. Will they ever be? 
These, we presume, are from Mexico. 
Mr. Loudon says, 
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‘¢ We inelude Mexico in North Ame- 
rica, and have great hopes that some ad- 
ditions may be made to the British Arbo- 
retum from the mountainous regions of 
that extensive country. Some magnificent 
specimens of Conifere are said to exist in 
it, particularly an evergreen Taxodium of 
enormous height. Dr. Coulter, it is be-* 
lieved, has discovered several new species 
of pines and firs, which are likely to prove 
hardy in Britain, as are almost all the 
resinous trees of other countries.’’ 


Of South America, Mr. Loudon 
says, the trees and shrubs furnished 
by it, are only 22; but Mr. Matthews, 
who has been many years there asa 
collector, speaks of lofty mountain 
ranges covered with forests, which have 
never yet been penetrated by civilised 
man. The Flora, however, of South Ame- 
rica appear very limited ; consisting in 
the warm parts chiefly of Palms, in 
the more temperate regions of pines, 
firs, and other conifere. Turn we to 
Australia, whose productions hitherto 
have been confined to the Eucalyptus 
(an invaluable addition), Acacias (with 
a beautiful and feminine delicacy of 
foliage), Callistemon, and Sida. These 
live without protection in our climate, 
and one species of Eucalyptus we have 
seen, bids fair to attain a gigantic size, 
if we may judge from the present ra- 
pidity of its growth; it having been 
sown only four years ago, in a garden 
near us, and is already a tolerably sized 
tree. Its foliage is luxuriant, large, 
and diversified in form ; presenting an 
appearance of vegetation totally unlike 
that of Europe; its resinous fragrance 
also is remarkable ;—can it be the 
Eucalyptus robusta? or resinifera? It 
is our intention to present some leaves 
and branches to Professor Lindley in 
the spring, that if possible its specific 
name may be ascertained : for we have 
never seen a similar Eucalyptus in 
England, or one approaching it in 
beauty or size. As we are on this 
subject, we shall finish by extracting 
what Mr. Loudon says : 


‘* The trees of Van Diemen’s Land ap- 
pear to’ be*among the most gigantic of the 
whole world. Mr. Backhouse gives the 
measurement of ten trees of the Eucalyp- 
tus robusta, which stood in the neigh- 
bourhood of the’ Emu river. Of these, 
one was 45 feet in circumference, and 180 
feet high ; one £5 feet in girth, and more 
than 200 feet high; one 48 feet in cir- 
cumference ; and one of the elevation of 
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213 feet. The Eucalyptus resinifera, 
measured by Mr. Thompson, is 200 feet 
high (about four times the height of an 
ordinary oak) with a clean straight trunk 
of 130 feet.’’ 

Among the most remarkable trees, 
Mr. Loudon says, is the ‘ Xanthorrhea 
arborescens,’ or Grass-tree. We hope 
some of the gentlemen and ladies who 
make septennial and longer trips, for 
their own amusement and the benefit 
of their country, to those shores and 
its neighbourhood, and who are sup- 
posed to find a sea voyage of great 
service to them; although they are 
said (we think unjustly) to have a 
great horror of a certain tree in Eng- 
land, which for particular reasons we 
shall not name; (only mentioning that 
it grows very much in the form of the 
Greek Digamma;; that its fruit only 
hangs on it one hour, when it is gene- 
rally cut off; that the pendulous 
flowers most resemble those of Loose- 
strife, Lysimachia, Blood-wort, San- 
guinaria ; and that it bears transplan- 
tation very well, it having often borne 
fruit immediately after having been 
put into the ground :)—now, as we 
have said, although our Polynesian 
friends complain always of a sort of 
strain in the neck when they look up to 
this tree, yet we hope that they will 
meet an Arboretum more to their sa- 


tisfaction in the southern latitudes— - 


for Mr. Loudon says : : 


«To give an idea of the capabilities of 
the climate, in an exposed part of the 
garden (the Botanic Garden at Sydney), 
may be seen growing luxuriantly in a 
dense thicket, formed by themselves, the 
following trees—viz. English ash and elm. 
Erythrina corallodendron—Bombax hep- 
taphyllum, Gymnocladus canadiensis, Fi- 
cus Elastica, Dalbergia Sissoo, Tectona 
grandis (the Teak tree), Pinus Pinaster, 
and Halepensis, Catalpa Syringeefolia, 
English lime and sycamore, English oak, 
Acacia tamariscina, tea-tree, olive, and 
many others.’ 

Verily this appears a goodly land ; 
and a fit dwelling for its virtuous and 
industrious inhabitants. We presume 
there are no law courts among such a 
primitive people, and in such a para- 
disaical spot, where the women are 
all virtuous and the men all just. This 
evil being removed, and a representa- 
tive government being formed, con- 
sisting of two great deliberative assem- 
blies, male and female,—the emus 
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being also domesticated for the poul- 
try-yard, and the kangaroos for the 
plough, for which by the sudden agi- 
lity of their flexible movements, they 
seem wonderfully adapted by nature, 
—we think nothing is wanted to make 
this the terrestrial paradise of the 
earth. Here Man will be found by 
the naturalist in his original and na- 
tive simplicity, and woman in her 
primitive beauty and innocence. 

Jam nova progenies ccelo demittitur alto— 
and so we must wish them all fare- 
well. To Mr. Loudon we give our 
thanks for having brought together a 
vast mass of most curious information, 
and for having detailed it in a very 
agreeable and lively manner; and 
among his other trees, cordially do we 
hope that he long may continue to 
taste and enjoy the fruit of the Tree of 
Life. 

When Mr. Loudon republishes this 
valuable work, we strongly advise him 
to alter the title of it. Arsoretum is 
not a classical word: and there is no 
authority for it. The proper word is 
ARBUSTUM. 


Mr. Unsan, Feb, 15. 
AS your pages are at all times 
open to subjects relating to “‘ hoar an- 
tiquity,” I an induced to forward the 
results of a few days spent in conjunc- 
tion with two friends (Messrs. Chas. 
Hall, and G. A. Ellis, author of the 
History of Weymouth), in examining 
some of the numerous Tumuli with 
which the hills on the coast of Dorset 
(particularly in the vicinity of Wey- 
mouth) are covered, and where the 
researches were carriedon. The ope- 
rations were first commenced on the 
Upway Downs, where a small barrow 
was cut through from east to west. 
Immediately under the surface frag- 
ments of calcined bones and very 
coarse pottery were found; at the 
base, and under the level of the ad- 
joining ground, imbedded in the chalk, 
was a skeleton lying on its back, due 
east and west. 
The next were two small ones (or 
rather a twin barrow). 
‘* Still side by side the verdant mounds 
appear, 
And tell that mighty men lie buried there,” 
Apollonius Rhodius, Lib.2. 


The first, on being cut through, 
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presented similar small fragments of 
pottery and bones, with charcoal, and 
a few feet in from the side, a cist cut 
in the chalk, which was filled with 
ashes and bones. The second ap- 
peared to have a fresh cap. Within a 
few feet of the surface was a skeleton 
lying in the same position as that in 
first barrow opened; here also the 
same appearances as regards pottery 
and bones presented themselves. 

A Druid barrow* (why so called 1 
am at a loss to conjecture) was next 
chosen ; the diameter of the fosse and 
vallum was about 50 feet, the tumulus 
(a very small one) being placed in the 
centre; on removing the surface, frag- 
ments of the same description of pot- 
tery, with bones, were seen; under a 
flat stone, about three feet from the 
surface (the tumulus itself not being 
more than 4 feet) was an urn, com- 
posed of the coarsest materials, placed 
invertedly ; it was about half filled 
with calcined bones, and had three or 
four thin flat stones placed within, 
apparently for the purpose of retain- 
ing the contents in its proper place. 
In another Druid barrow (the fosse 
and vallum, 60 feet in diameter) were 
nothing but fragments of precisely the 
same description. Here the excava- 
tions for the day were terminated ; 
the fragments of pottery were all of 
the same kind, sun-dried, and of the 
coarsest material. 

The first tumulus opened on the 
succeeding day, was quite small, and 
a section being made through it from 
east to west, offered nothing to notice 
but fragments of pottery and bones, 
similar to those of the preceding. 

The next was a barrow of consider- 
able size: this was selected on account 
of its being more pointed in its forma- 
tion than any other on the ridge of 
hills, and might be appropriately term- 
ed a cone barrow. 


“« And high they rear’d the mound.”’ 
The composition and order of its 





* Fosbroke says (Encyclopedia of An- 
tiq. vol. ii. p. 489) the term Druid bar- 
row is a strange misnomer introduced by 
Stukeley.” Perhaps the term British, in 
contradistinction to Roman, is implied, 
the Britons being devoted to Druid super- 
stitions. The inversion of the urn is pro- 
bably a distinguishing mark of British 
sepulture. Epir. 
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strata was, first: the bed or base of 
hard close chalk, then earth plen- 
tifully mixed with charcoal; on this 
a thick coating of particularly loose 
rubble like chalk, then earth slightly 
interspersed with charcoal, and on 
this a thin layer of chalk, finally co- 
vered with the sward. The opening 
of this Tumulus commenced at its 
base on the east side; after excavating 
a shaft of about six feet, an urn was 
discovered in the stratum of earth 
above the rubble-like chalk, placed 
with its mouth uppermost, reclining 
towards the east, and partly filled with 
calcined bones; the greatest care was 
taken, and a fire having been made 
around it immediately on removal, it 
has been preserved entire; its dimen- 
sions are in height 14 inches, diameter 
at the top 9 in., do. middle 11 in., 
do. base 6 in. ; immediately under the 
urn at the base, the skeleton of a dog 
was exhumed, the skull of which was 
quite perfect, with the teeth firmly 
fixed in the sockets. On the excava- 
tion approaching the centre, under the 
superstratum of chalk, a mass, full 3 
feet deep and 4 feet diameter, of black 
and red ashes, was presented to view; 
upon the removal of which was found 
a very considerable quantity of bones, 
but too much calcined to admit of 
anatomical appropriation ; under these, 
in the chalk which formed the base, 
was a cist filled with burnt remains. 
This Tumulus I should conceive to 
have been raised over some chieftain 
famed for his exploits in the chase, his 
favourite hound being placed with him, 
and the extraordinary quantity of 
ashes, that of a hecatomb immolated 
to his manes. 

The site of the third day’s proceed- 
ings was an abrupt insulated hill called 
Chalbury. This hill bears strong traces 
of human occupation, probably those 
ofa British settlement; it has a shallow 
fosse and low vallum (in some parts 
composed of stones), extending round 
its sides, and is further strengthened 
by several natural terraces ; at its base 
a beautifully formed and singularly 
perfect fosse is drawn for a considera- 
ble distance; this is evidently the work 
of a subsequent period. The summit, 
which occupies an area of several acres, 
is covered with numerous circles and 
hollows, which are plainly and easily 
traced on the turf. Here are two tu- 
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muli of low and irregular formation, 
with portions of stone protruding 
through the surface, and of which, on 
opening one, it was found to be com- 
posed; on digging some way in, an urn 
was discovered, of very coarse mate- 
rials, and filled with bones ; it was too 
much decomposed to admit of re- 
moval ; many fragments of pottery and 
bones were also shewn. Beyond these, 
and about the centre of the tumulus, 
a large congeries of bones, of some 
very minute animal, was discovered, a 
quantity of teeth of a comparative size 
being interspersed: nothing more was 
here elicited.* 

The next barrow opened was situa- 
ted on Osmington Down, it was of 
considerable size. On a section being 
made through it, when about one third 
way in, a large urn (full 16 in. diam. 
at the mouth) was discovered, placed 
invertedly, but crushed by the super- 
incumbent earth; on removal it was 
found to have covered another of a 
particularly small size, not more than 
3 in. in height, and 2 in. in diam.; this 
was removed quite safe, and is in fine 
preservation ; it contained a few cal- 
cined bones; we found nothing more 
material. 

Another tumulus, in the immediate 
vicinity, was then commenced. On 
the summit, within 6 in. cf the surface, 
a skeleton was discovered lying on its 
side (east and west), with the head 
bent down, apparently as if the grave 
had not been of sufficient length; at 
the head was a flat stone placed edge- 
wise, with another similarly fixed op- 
posite the face. On digging down, 
many large stones and flints were 
met with; under these was another 





* These mice had perhaps been attracted 
to the spot from some grain or meal 
(mola), the literal immolation, having been 
deposited there when the funeral] sacrifice 
was performed. These little animals had 
established their burrows on the spot, and 
had sunk during a hard winter into the 
long slumber of mortality. We know 
that the excavation of a tumulus lately in 
the North of England, produced to the 
surprise of the explorer nothing but the 
bones of a mouse. His discoveries in an- 
other quarter were however much too valu- 
able and important that the force of the 
fable should apply to him. 

. Mons parturiens, 


Ecce ridiculus mus! Epir. 
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skeleton, placed apparently in a sitting 
position. The excavation was continued 
under these remains. On a level with 
the bed of the barrow, was a flat stone, 
which, on removal, was found covering 
an urn filled with bones and ashes: it 
was composed of finer materials, and 
of superior manufacture to any pre- 
viously discovered, being ornamented 
with the chevron moulding. From the 
situation in which it was placed, a 
cist of its exact size being cut in the 
chalk for its reception, it was impos- 
sible to remove it entire. That this tu- 
mulus was of later formation than any 
of those previously opened, is clearly 
evidenced by the superior finish of the 
urn contained in it, which was the 
primary interment, and cause of the 
erection of the tumulus; the skeletons 
found above, being added at a more 
subsequent period. 

The operations were continued on 
the following day in the same neigh- 
bourhood. The first barrow opened 
was found to be composed of gravel, 
large rough stones, and flints. At the 
east side, at some distance inwards, 
placed between masses of stone, we dis- 
covered an urn of very coarse materials, 
crushed by the stones with which it 
was surrounded. Still progressing, we 
arrived at the base of the tumulus; 
here was a circle 10 feet in diameter, 
formed by small flat stones placed 
edgewise; in the centre, in a cist cut 
in the chalk, was an urn of similar 
formation to the one discovered above; 
nothing more was met with. 

A barrow, situated by itselfon Pox- 
well Down was then chosen, with 
which the exhumations should be ter- 
minated. On account of its being of 
a small size, it was resolved to remove 
it entirely, in sections of two feet: the 
work was accordingly begun on the 
east side; before the whole of the first 
section was removed, two urns were 
met with and unfortunately destroyed. 
Having taken sufficient indicia to 
enable the presence of deposits to be 
pretty correctly ascertained, and in 
some measure profiting by misfortune, 
greater care was taken in removing the 
soil. In this line were three urns, 
two of which were preserved entire ; 
the other crumbled to pieces on expo- 
sure to the atmosphere. In the next 
course an urn was unfortunately 
broken, from its being placed at the 
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extreme edge of the tumulus, and not 
above four inches from the surface. 
In this section, but further in, was 
another urn, which was safely remov- 
ed. By this time about half of the 
soil had been displaced ; when, about 
the centre of the barrow, an urn pre- 
sented itself, quite different from the 
others, being of fine materials, baked 
instead ofsun-dried, larger and of hand- 
somer shape, being, in addition, orna- 
mented with a chevron moulding.* 
Notwithstanding the greatest possible 
care, it crumbled into fragments. On 
removing the next course, we found an 
urn (and this the only one) containing 
bones: this, like the former, came to 
pieces on exposure. We then pro- 
ceeded to displace the remainder of 
the tumulus, but nothing further was 
discovered. This last was, as regards 
the contents, the most abundant. I 
should myself consider it to~have been 
exclusively the sepulchral mound of 
some distinct clan, raised to one of 
their renowned chieftains, whose re- 
mains were deposited in’ the orna- 
mented urn, and in respect for whom 
it was held in such estimation as to 
become the resting-place of many of 
his clan. 

That sepulture in barrows in the 
primitive ages was almost universal 
(at least for the chief men), we have 
many and incontrovertible proofs ; 
and we find tumuli in North and South 
America devoted to similar purposes 
as those in this country. It has been 
clearly proved, from the opening of 
these tumuli, that they were exclu- 
sively devoted to funereal purposes; and 
from the similarity of deposits we 
may safely pronounce that the whole 
of the tumuli on the coast of Dorset 
are generally alike in their contents, 
and continuously coeval in their for- 
mation, which might be appropriated 
to the earliest era of barrow burial; 
as such, no greater proof can be given, 
than that of the total absence of any 





* The chevron or zigzag, appears to 
have been a favourite ornament in early 
Egyptian and Grecian remains, and on 
the primitive remains of the Western He- 
misphere. It may not be generally known, 
that urns have been found in tumuli in 
Mexico (and from the nature of the ware 
in the highest preservation), with precisely 
the same description of ornament.—Epir. 
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substance’ the produce of the arts, 
neither sword-blade or shield, bead or 
amulet being discovered. Cremation, 
which mostly prevailed, being in strict 
accordance. with their mystical reli- 
gion, that of the adoration of the solar 
body, as the generator and reviver of 
nature; the Druidical year commenc- 
ing at the vernal equinox, when their 
most solemn feast was held in honour 
of that luminary, the night preceding 
which all fires were extinguished, and 
were rekindled from the sacred fire at 
the festival. The Beltan feast—‘‘ Baal- 
tuine, Belus, or Baal’s-fire,” formerly 
held in some parts of Ireland and Scot- 
land, was evidently a relic of this 
Druidical festival. Many of their sa- 
crificial and funereal ceremonies were 
performed at midnight, when darkness 
had thrown her sable mantle over the 
face of the earth, and by the contrast 
contributed to heighten the solemnity 
of the scene. Can the imagination 
picture to itself anything more awfully 
sublime, more calculated to impress 
the beholders with veneration and sub- 
mission to their religion, and respect 
for the ceremony, than the body of a 
departed chieftain placed on the fune- 
real pile, around which are the offici- 
ating priests performing the procession 
of the deasuil* and other mysterious 
rites of their religion :— 
‘* And thrice with pious hands they heap’d 
the ground, 
And compass’d thrice in arms the rising 
mound.”’ Apol. Rhod. lib. 4. 


Then the coronach chaunted by the 
bards, in which they recite the noble 
descent of the departed hero, his prow- 
ess in the battle field, his skill in the 
chace, and his feats at the banquet ; 
then the chief mourner applying the 
torch, dense clouds of white smoke 
rolling in majestic sullenness to the 
heavens, succeeded by volumes of red 
flame, which cast an unearthly reflec- 
tion on the white-robed priests and 
skin-clad warriors attendant on the 
ceremony. On‘a sudden the neigh- 
bouring hills answer the signal, and 
the horizon becomes one continuous 
illumination from the watch fires of 





* Or deisol. That procession of the 
Druid rites performed in imitation of the 
sun’s course from east to west, ina circle. 
—Ebpir. 
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the surrounding clans; vying with 
each other in veneration for their reli- 
gion, respect and honour for a de- 
parted chieftain, and in every way 
proclaiming it an offering worthy the 
manes of a Celtic hero. 

The principal of the deposits being 
found on the east side of the tumuli, 
is confirmatory of their worship of 
the solar body, being placed on that 
side which first met his reviving 
beams on emerging from the hori- 
zon; in like situation are the ave- 
nues to-such of their temples as are 
spared to us by the devouring hand of 
Time. Stonehenge remains to this day 
a stupendous record of their ardent de- 
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votion; and we find in Herodotus, 

Melpomene, xxxiii. that they, the Hy- 

perboreans (clearly the Celtz) conti- 

nually sent sacred offerings to the 

Temple of Apollo, at Delos, where 

they were held in high estimation.” 

‘¢ The Celtic sages a tradition hold, 

That every drop of amber was a tear 

Shed by Apollo, when he fled from heaven; 

For sorely did he weep, and sorrowing 
s’ 

Til aue doleful region, ’tillhe reach’d 

The sacred Hyperboreans.’’ Apol. Rhod. 


Yours, &c. Cuas. WaRNE. 
Milbourne St. Andrew’s, Dorset, 
Feb. 3, 1836. 





RELIQUARY AT SHIPLEY, SUSSEX. 


THE ancient Reliquary represented 
in the plate is preserved in the church 
chest, at Shipley, near Horsham. It 
is probably of as high antiquity as the 
church itself, which is attributed by 
the late Mr. Cartwright, in his His- 
tory of the Rape of Bramber, to the 
commencement of the twelfth century ; 
at which period the advowson was 
given to the Knights Templars. 

The Reliquary is seven inches in 
length, and six in height: formed of 
wood, and enamelled and gilt at. the 
sides and ends. The groundwork is 
chiefly blue, and the figures gilt ; in 
the borders are small — of green 
and red, and also in the nimbus round 


the Saviour’s head.* On the side, the 
groundwork of the border is divided 
into portions of red and blue, the qua- 
trefoils being all gilt. A copy of the 
engraving, coloured after the original, 
will be found in Mr. Cartwright’s 
volume. 

The three single figures, though of 
a larger size than those of St. Mary 
and St. John, which stand by the cross, 
seem to be part of the same design, 
being also in attitudes of lamenta- 
tion. Those on the front of the Re- 
liquary appear to be male disciples, 
and that on the side represented in the 
plate, a female, probably Mary Mag- 
dalene. 
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New Kent-road, 
Feb. 22, 1836. 

SINCE my communication under 
the above head, of the 10th instant, a 
Roman tessellated pavement has been 
discovered under a house in the south- 
west angle of Crosby-square, Bishops- 
gate. An intelligent lady residing on 
the spot, to whom 1 will only allude 
as the author of the privately printed 
“* Account of our Cathedral and Colle- 
giate Schools,” has preserved a por- 
tion of this pavement, composed of 
red, white, and grey tessere, disposed 
in a guilloche pattern. She informs 


Mr. Urban, 


me that the site of Crosby-place is in- 
tersected, at the depth of 12 or 14 feet, 
with ancient foundations of chalk, the 
direction of which is due north and 
south. As far as I can judge by the 
style of the workmanship in this pave- 
ment, the guilloche precisely corre- 
sponding with one at the celebrated 
Roman villa at Bignor (the miniature 
Pompeii of Britain), I should consider 
it to have been formed at an early period 
ofthe Roman colony established at Lon- 
don, and readily adopt the conjecture 
of the lady before mentioned, that an 
extensive Roman building occupied 





* Above is XPS, the Greek monogram for the name of Christ. 


The learned 


Thebans who have explained IHS, as Jesus Hominum Salvator, have never given 
us a Latin explanation for these corresponding letters. 


Gent. Maa. Vou, V. 


3B 
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the site of St. Helen’s Priory; pro- 
bably a mansion of some importance, 
for we may fairly conclude, when these 
tessellations are themselves of consi- 
derable size, or connected with founda- 
tions of great extent, that they deco- 
rated either a temple or the residence 
of some Roman of opulence and rank. 
The fine Roman pavement representing 
Bacchus riding on a tiger, which was 
discovered in the year 1800, opposite 
the India House, taken up and depo- 
sited, ever since invisible to human eye, 
in some inaccessible store-room of that 
establishment, could not lie more than 
a hundred yards south of these Roman 
remains in Crosby-square. 

The last-named splendid relic, which 
we hope the liberality of the East India 
Directors, when their attention may 
be called to it, will allow to be trans- 
ferred to the British Museum, was 
probably the floor of a temple of Bac- 
chus, or of some magnificent festive 
triclinium.* 

To return to the pavement exist- 
ing in Crosby-square, which I had 
not an opportunity of observing at the 
time of its discovery. I do not con- 
ceive it was the floor ofan hypocaust (the 
iméxavorov, adopted from the Greeks 
bythe Romans, for heating their baths), 
for the bed of mortar in which it was 
laid was not of the usual depth, nor 
did 1 hear of any brick piers on which 
it rested. 

The Romans employed, I think, in 
the climate of this country, for the 
heating of their ordinary domestic 
apartments, either camini or chimneys, 
(one of which a curious example was 
found at Bignor, constructed like the 
sides of a Rumford stove), or braziers 
with burning charcoal, of which spe- 
cimens were found at Pompeii. These, 
when the exclusion of external air was 
less perfect than in our modern houses, 
(although glazed windows were not 
entirely unknown to the Romans,) 
could be used with less danger of suf- 
focation than in our present dwellings. 
I am justified in coming to this con- 





* An excellent coloured print of this 
pavement was published by Mr. T. Fisher 
shortly after its discovery. The British 
Museum have but one Londinian relic of 
this kind, smaller and of less interest, that 
from the site of the Bank of England, 


contiguous to Lothbury. 


This is also 
published by Mr. Fisher. 
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clusion by having observed numerous 
terras-floors of Roman houses, revealed 
by recent excavations into the site of 
Roman London, unsupported by any 
other but the natural substratum. 
Indeed, for the use of the domestic 
hearth, with its cheerful blazing fire, 
for which no contrivance of flue pipe 
conveying caloric can compensate, we 
have the authority of Horace— 


Dissolve frigus, ligna super foco 
large reponens. 


Inthe construction oftheir habitations 
in London, chalk seems to have been 
extensively used by the Roman settlers. 
It was much more readily obtained by 
them than stone, from the cliffs bor- 
dering on the river near Purfleet, 
Northfleet, &c. and the Thames af- 
forded a ready means of conveyance. 
Their numerous wells in London were 
neatly steined with squared chalk ; 
their houses were built of it, the walls 
of which were generally about two 
feet in thickness. They were lined on 
the inside with a coating of fine stucco, 
in painting which red was the predo- 
minant colour, varied with borders of 
black, green, or yellowstreaks. Their 
mortar always contained a great abun- 
dance of the river-sand, from which 
they were not careful to remove the 
coarser pebbles, as these contributed 
materially to bind the material toge- 
ther. Of the combining quality of the 
ferruginous and sulphureous particles, 
mixed with the gravel in the bottom of 
the Thames, curious evidence is de- 
rived from the Roman coins which 
have been found in great number, 
firmly fixed in masses of gravel con- 
crete, taken up near the old London 
Bridge. I have seen as many as ten 
or a dozen brass coins fixed in a piece 
of gravel concrete, weighing about a 
pound, which could by no means be 
detached from the substance which 
had thus by chance enclosed them. 
The London sub-soil abounds strongly 
with a sulphureous principle. The 
black mud turned up from the course 
of ancient Wall-brook, on the applica- 
tion of heat, emitted strong sulphure- 
ous odour. The topographer has had 
opportunity of late, of observing the 
direction of that ancient water-way ; 
he may see indications of it in the new 
street opening from London Wall to 
the northwest corner of the Bank of 
England in Lothbury: it proceeded 
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thence down Prince’s-street towards 
Walbrook, and the labourers say that 
its bed lay at fifty feet deep from the 
present surface. Certain it is, that 
when the excavation was carrying on 
lately ia Prince’s-street, it so far 
shook the walls of the Bank, as te 
cause a crack in the solid masonry 
from top to bottom. The fissure is 
now quite evident at a spot in the 
interior wall of one of the offices of 
the building, situated on its western 
side. Thus radical excavation has ef- 
fected more than has been possible to 
Radical agitation—the shaking of the 
Bank of England! 

Mr. C. R. Smith, an intelligent and 
indefatigable collector of Roman anti- 
quities, fortunately resident near the 
spot in Lothbury, has preserved a most 
interesting collection of Roman anti- 
quities found on this spot, and in other 
parts within the walls of ancient Lon- 
don.* In Honey-lane market, where 
formerly stood Allhallows Church, 
various relics have been found, in addi- 
tion to that mentioned in my last:—a 
capital of a Saxon column, adorned 
with twisted serpents, the backs of 
which bear the bead work so charac- 
teristic of the sculpture of the period; 
several brass pans ; some broad knives, 
the blades richly watered with gold,t 
exactly corresponding with certain si- 
milar instruments classed as sacrificial 
by Montfaucon. To these were found 
adhering several silver coins of Ethel- 
red, a circumstance perhaps altogether 
fortuitous, as the knives, brazen pans, 
and tripod censer, were probably in- 
struments of Roman rites, and we 
know that culinary operations formed 
a part of sacrificial ceremonies, as cer- 
tain portions of the victim were appro- 
priated as a banquet for the officiating 
priests. 

While about to conclude this fourth 
Londinian notice, 1 received intelli- 
gence, through P. Hardwick, Esq., 
F.S.A., of an interesting discovery of 
some urns in the highway at White- 
chapel, for the personal inspection of 
which he kindly afforded me every faci- 
lity. 1 found they consisted of a very 
large and nearly spherical vessel of 





* See our report of the Society of An- 
tiquaries, this month. Enrr. 

T Some of the above artiticles are in 
the possession of J. Newman, Esq. F.S.A., 
others of Mr. Smith, of Lothbury. 
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stone-coloured pottery, having a point- 
ed bottom, its diameter 224 inches ; this 
enclosed an urn of dark grey pottery, 
containing fragments of calcined human 
bones. Near-this deposit was an ele- 
gant unguentary vase, apparently 
formed of a compound of clay and 
chalk, the exterior surface painted 
brown, and embossed with tracery and 
foliage, gracefully interwoven with the 
limbs of a running hind. The an- 
nexed sketch will give the reader an 
idea of the form of this remarkable de- 
posit ; it exhibits a section of the ex- 
terior urn and the sepulchral vase 
within. 


It is remarkable that a large urn of 
precisely the same nature was recently 
found in the Deveril-street burying- 
ground, Old Kent-road,* and another 
some years since at’Southfleet in Kent, 
which was delineated and described 
by the late Rev. P. Rashleigh, in the 
14th vol. of the Archzologia.t A large 
spherical urn was evidently sometimes 
employed by the Romans in place of 
the locuius or square chest, which more 
commonly enclosed the sepulchral urn, 
the funeral lamps, pater, unguentaria, 
&c. These relics lay at about 7 feet 
deep from the surface, on the west side 
of Whitechapel High-street, opposite 
Red Lion-street, a furlong distant 
from Aldgate, and were discovered in 
pulling down a pump, to communicate 
with an adjacent well. Fragments of 
another large earthenware cista (if I 





* See Gent. Mag. for Sept. 1835, p. 
303. 

+ I am happy to learn that the repre- 
sentatives of the Rev. Mr. Rashleigh in- 
tend to deposit the splendid articles of 
Roman costume, the fine glass vases, &c. 
discdvered at Southfieet, in the British 
Museum, 
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may so term the external urn) were 
also thrown out. The whole deposit 
had been made in connexion with the 
great Roman road into Essex, and a 
votive stone to the manes of the defunct 
had, doubtless, proclaimed his age and 
titles to the wayfaring Romano-Bri- 
ton, reminding him at the same time 
of the narrow house to which his own 
steps were daily approaching. 
a &. %. 
Mr. Unban, 

I am induced once more to beg that 
you will permit me to avail myself of 
the circulation of your Magazine, the 
venerable patriarch of the race, with a 
view to draw the attention of the lite- 
rary public to ‘‘The New Dictionary of 
the English language.” 

Every author who is upon the eve 
of presenting the result of his labours 
to the censure of the public, ought to 
be prepared to answer these two ques- 
tions :—Is there any want, any defi- 
ciency in the great body of our litera- 
ture, which his work is intended to 
supply ?—and, Is that work, so de- 
signed and so constructed as to accom- 
plish the purpose? 

To the first, I reply—I believe the 
deficiency to be, and to have long been, 
manifest ; and to have been also long 
regretted. 

Dr. Johnson was sensible that in 
his day, not far less distant than a 
century of years, there was a want of 
an English Dictionary ; and he pro- 
posed to complete a work upon a plan 
that should effect a remedy. 1 need 
not say he failed in doing so—he never 
attempted to accomplish his own pru- 
ject. 

. The leading principles of his plan 
were, that in his explanations, he 
should exhibit, first the natural and 
primitive signification of words, then 
give the consequential, and then the 
metaphorical, meaning :—and the quo- 
tations were to be arranged according 
to the ages of the authors. This was 
the plan ; what was the performance ? 
He seizes—not the meaning, he does 
not look for it—there is no etymology ; 
but he seizes, or endeavours to seize, 
the present most popular usage ; which 
may be of ancient, may be of modern 
introduction : the explanation stands 
single, and disconnected —so do its 
successors, without a base to rest 
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upon : the signification of the context 
ascribed to the word: the number of 
distinct explanations continued with- 
out restriction, to suit the quotations, 
where any seeming diversity of appli- 
cation may be fancied; and the quo- 
tations themselves are not arranged 
according to the ages of their authors. 

The evil, Mr. Urban, cannot have 
diminished in the course of years that 
have passed since the publication of 
Dr. Johnson’s book; it may have and 
has increased: and to the evil so in- 
creased, so aggravated, I do not say 
that I am provided with aremedy that 
will satisfy all; that will completely 
satisfy any. An author, if he has 
common sense, will rarely satisfy 
himself. In a work of such magnitude 
and complexity as a Dictionary, no 
vanity or self-sufficiency can quell the 
frequent consciousness of inadequate 
learning, and incompetent ability. 

‘*Man can easily imagine, what he can 
never execute. The fancy can see a per- 
fection, and the judgment can recommend 
it; but the hand cannot attain it.’’ 

When, however, I first embarked in 
this undertaking, 1 was firmly per- 
suaded that the undoubted chief of 
philosophical grammarians had not 
spoken either idly or untruly, when he 
asserted that a New Dictionary ought 
to be written, and of a very different 
kind indeed from ‘‘ any thing yet at- 
tempted any where.” I felt satisfied 
that this was not the solitary dictum 
of one man, that the opinion had pe- 
netrated into our schools and colleges, 
and that it prevailed very generally 
among the various intelligent and in- 
quiring classes of my countrymen. I 
further felt that the volumes of Horne 
Tooke had developed a new theory of 
language ; that the principles of that 
theory had, in the main, been well re- 
ceived ; that they had settled deeply in 
the minds of literary men, both abroad 
and at home; and that, upon those 
principles, I must compose my work. 
The great first principle upon which I 
have proceeded, in that department of 
the Dictionary which embraces the 
explanation, is that so clearly evolved, 
and so incontrovertibly demonstrated 
in the ‘‘ Diversions of Purley ;” name- 
ly, that a word has one meaning, and 
one only; and that all usages must 
spring and be derived from this single 
meaning. 
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I intend, at present, to confine my- 
self to this explanatory or interpreta- 
tive department, as founded upon the 
etymological or radical meaning. 

That each one word has one radical 
meaning, and one only, is not a dogma 
of which very modern writers have the 
sole right to boast. Scaliger asserts it in 
most explicit terms: ‘‘ Unius namque 
vocis una tantum sit significatio pro- 
pria, ac princeps.”’ It is one of those 
many sound principles which have 
been met with in the writings of 
learned and sagacious scholars, and 
which have passed the not uncommon 
routine of being recognised and ad- 
mired—neglected and forgotten. It 
is one of those, which they themselves 
have employed to very little purpose, 
and of which we are not warranted in 
concluding that they saw the tendency 
with sufficient distinctness to appre- 
ciate justly the real value and im- 
portance.* 

It is approached in more recent 
times, but not boldly seized, by Len- 
nep :—“‘ Ut adeo apparent paucissimas, 
revera esse proprias verborum signifi- 
cationes ;”+ are the uncertain terms in 
which he expresses himself. That this 
one, or these very few significations, 
are to be traced to sensible objects, is 
affirmed by Lennep, and not doubted 
by Locke : 

‘* Spirit,’ says the philosopher, “ in 
its primary signification, is breath ; angel, 
a messenger ; and I doubt not, but if we 
could trace them to their sources, we 
should find, in all languages, the names 
that stand for things that fali not under 
our senses, to have had their first rise 
from sensible objects.’’ ¢ 


‘“ Notiones verborum (says the philolo- 
ger) proprise omnes sunt corpores, sive 
ad res pertinentes, que sensus nostros fe- 
riunt ;’’ || and again, ‘‘ Nee alias esse 
(verborum significationes) nisi corporeas, 
sive eas, quibus res, sensibus exterius ex- 
posite, designantur.’’ § 


The opinion of Gilbert Wakefield is 
weil worth adding : 


‘“No word (he argues, in a letter to 





* De Causis, ch. 193, He adds,— 
‘ Ceetere aut communes, aut accessorie, 
aut etiam spurie.’ 

+ Etym. Analog. p. 41. 

+B. 3,¢.1. 

| Lennep, p. 7. 

§ Id. Anal. p. 41. 
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Mr. Fox,§]) properly speaking, can have 
more than two senses: its primary pic- 
ture sense, derived from external objects 
and operations; and its secondary and 
consequential ; a rule which would make 
short work with dictionaries ; and reduce 
Johnson’s strange ramifications of mean- 
ing into twenty or thirty shoots, to one 
original sense, and two or three shades of 
inferential.” 

Tooke is most distinct in the asser- 
tion and maintenance of these princi- 
ples, (the one-ness or singleness, and 
the source, of the meaning of words) ; 
he adopted them as the sole sure 
foundation upon which philological 
inquiry could proceed; he, and he 
alone, has adhered to them consis- 
tently, and he has raised upon them 
an edifice, to which all must look as 
a model, when devising the ground- 
plot for a superstructure of their own. 
His name will frequently catch the 
eye in the pages of the New Diction- 
ary; hence it has been rashly de- 
nounced, that with me he is an au- 
thority whom I never question, and 
from whom I allow no appeal. Ihave 
done to him that scrupulous justice 
which I have done to all, to whose la- 
bours I have been indebted. Of not 
one single feather, unacknowledged, 
would | wittingly permit myself the 
use. Time will assuage the rancour 
of political hostility ;—the mists of ig- 
norance, the fumes of conceit, will 
dissipate in time; and the immortal 
author of the ENEA IITEPOENTA will 
stand forth untarnished and unob- 
scured, as the philosophical gram- 
marian, who alone was entitled to 
the name of a Discoverer—a name, 
which ‘‘every man, knowing any- 
thing of human nature, will always be 
backwards in believing himself to de- 
serve.” But it is idle to say, that his 
theory of language had been discovered 
already; it was one guess among many; 
he alone disco’ +, who proves. ** 
Of him, then, i _—| now only add, in 
words scored by ...s own hand, in the 
very book from which I transcribe 
them, and thus intimating how em- 
phatically characteristic he deemed 
them of himself : 

You cannot shake him, 
And the more weight ye put on his foun- 
dation, 
Now as he stands, ye fix him still the 
stronger. The Pilgrim, a. 2,8. 2. 


§{ Letter to Mr. Fox, March 13, 1800. 
** Paley, Mor. Phil. b. 5. 
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You will yourself, Mr. Urban, and 
your readers too, pardon me this slight 
ebullition of grateful feeling towards 
an author, who, by his writings, con- 
ferred upon me two signal betefits : 
they first cleared my intellects of an 
accumulated store, which I misprized 
as philosophy: they, in the second 
place, taught me sounder doctrine ; 
and the better tenets of that doctrine 
have grown and ripened into the New 
English Dictionary. 

To proceed. The lexicographer can 
never assure himself that he has at- 
tained the meaning of a word, until he 
has discovered the thing, the sensible 
object—res, que nostros sensus fe- 
tiunt ;—the sensation caused by that 
thing or object (for language cannot 
sever them), of which that word is the 
name. To this, the term meaning 
should be strictly and exclusively ap- 
propriated: and this, too, may be 
called the literal meaning. 

The first extension of the use of 
words from this literal denomination 
of sensible objects, or actions, or ope- 
rations, is to supposed or assumed 
similar or correspondent objects or ac- 
tions, or operations, in the human 
mind. This—the metaphorical appli- 
cation of the literal meaning—may, for 
the sake of brevity, be termed the me- 
taphorical signification. It is a mean- 
ing transferred ;—and here commences 
the broad distinction of literal and 
metaphorical language. 

From this literal meaning, and me- 
taphorical signification, the next step 
may be named, the consequential ; and 
hence descend, in broad and rapid 
course, the applications of words in all 
their multitude and variety. These 
appear to be what Lennep intends to 
denote by translate significationes ;—he 
has told us, ‘‘ paucissimas esse proprias 
verborum significationes ;” and he 
adds: ‘‘e contrario autem, ¢transatla- 
rum significationum copiam immensam, 
que ex propria notione, tanquam ex 
trunco arboris rami, quaquaversum 
pateant.” * 

To Etymology, then, the lexico- 
grapher must first resort ; but he must 
be cautious and reserved in the pur- 
suit of it. Its use for the purpose of 





* Lennep, Anal. p. 41. And see Dr. 
Beddoes, on Mathematical Evidence, pp. 
6, 7. 
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a dictionary of a particular language 
is barely to ascertain the origin, and 
hence the radical meaning of each in- 
dividual term in the vocabulary—fur- 
ther inquiry will be indispensable in 
philological researches to trace the 
origin of tongues, and the dialects of 
tongues ; but when the intrinsic mean- 
ing is fixed, every lexicographical ob- 
ject is firmly secured. This distinc- 
tion is not sufficiently regarded by in- 
genious men, who, led away by their 
passion for a favourite study, are not 
content to find a good English word 
followed back to a Gothic original, if 
they can discern what to themselves 
appears the fragment of a still deeper 
root in an Eastern soil. Others again 
there are— 
Whose fantasies, still working, 
Find out another crotchet ; 

and these are not satisfied unless they 
can discriminate a combination of cer- 
tain radical letters, to which they have, 
in their system,* assigned an unvary- 
ing meaning. This, at best, is too re- 
condite for a Dictionary, and not suffi- 
ciently so for Philology. The latter 
requires them to decompose their mix- 
ture, to account for and explain each 
letter, or elemental ingredient of their 
composition. They must subject their 
infallible panacea to the process of 
analysis. 

A little reflection will convince them, 
both the orientalists and the literal- 
ists, that the province of Etymology 
for the purpose of an English Dic- 
tionary is of the limited extent which 
I have prescribed to it; and that to 
Philology in general must be resigned 
the gratification of a curiosity for 
deeper and more extended research. 

While investigating, then, the mean- 
ing and consequent usage or applica- 
tion of words, 1 have considered it a 
duty incumbent upon the lexico- 
grapher to direct his view,—lst, To 
the etymology and literal meaning ;— 
2nd, To the metaphorical application 
of this meaning—to the mind ;—3rd, 
To the application consequent or. in- 


* It is founded upon Wallis. See his 
Grammar, and the quotations from him 
in Dr. Johnson’s Grammar, Ch. Of deriva- 
tion. See further, White’s Etymologi- 
con; a book which H. T. pronounced to 
be evidence in itself sufficient to warrant 
the issue of a commission of lunacy against 
the author. 
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ferred from thie literal meaning ;—and 
4th, To the application consequent or 
inferred from that which is meta- 
phorical. 

In words of general literature (it 
will be obvious), the metaphorical 
usage must be of more frequent oc- 
currence than the literal; but the 
metaphor is in general so palpable, 
that the greater portion of the lan- 
guage has, in the task of explanation, 
unconstrainedly submitted to this com- 
prehensive, yet simple, compendious, 
and adequately explanatory formulary, 
viz., the etymology, and the literal 
meaning ;_ literally, metaphorically, 
and consequentially, employed, with 
the words of similar application. And 
I think, Mr. Urban, I have some rea- 
son to congratulate myself upon the 
success with which I have laboured to 
trace, from this literal or intrinsic 
meaning, the graduated and connected 
progression or series of the various 
and extensive application of words. 

It is, however, only when Etymo- 
logy shal! have furnished these mean- 
ings, that we can commence with con- 
fidence (to adopt the figure of Dr. 
Sharp) the construction of our chain ; 
link after link may be appended in di- 
rect succession, to keep commensurate 
with the movements of human thought; 
and by-chains may be collaterally at- 
tached to different links of the main 
connection, as need. may dictate or 
convenience suggest. 

If we cannot enlist the strength of 
Etymology, we may, in the next place, 
conjecture the meaning of a word by 
discriminating some one signification 
contained in its multitude of usages ; 
and hence presume that we have dis- 
covered the reason upon which their 
propriety is founded. If these usages 
present so discordant and incongruous 
a diversity, that no such uniform sig- 
nification can be discerned, and con- 
sequently no such reason be enforced 
into our service, we have still left in the 
third place the expedient of arranging 
in some order the terms equivalent in 
their employment, or nearly so, to 
that which we may be endeavouring 
to interpret. 

This last effort—even this, the only 
resource of unavailing erudition and 
baffled industry, has not been made in 
the composition of those volumes, 
upon which.the fame of Johnson is 


, 
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said to rest. I use the expression 
‘said to rest,’ because I am satisfied 
that for whatever fame he may pos- 
sess—and great, undoubtedly, it is, 
and deserves to be,—he is indebted to 
his other writings, and more especially 
to the character which the living man 
raised and sustained among his con- 
temporaries—to his other writings, 
which are read and admired, and not 
to his Dictionary, which, though many 
pretend to admire, yet few ever read 
at all; and to his personal character, 
pourtrayed as it has been with a spirit 
and force of verisimilitude, to which 
we shall look through the whole body 
of our literature in vain for a parallel. 
Had he, however, made this effort in 
the construction of his work, he might 
have escaped, in some measure at 
least, the censure urged so justly by a 
very learved and avery sensible writer 
of his own time * against lexico- 
graphers in general, who remove the 
primary sense out of its place, and 
break that chain of significations, so 
necessary to preserve consistency, and 
relieve the burthen of remembrance. 
But he pursued a course, or rather 
run into various courses, of different 
tendency ; and though it may, to those 
who still preserve undiminished their 
reverence for the authority of this ex- 
traordinary man, appear the very ex- 
treme of hardihood and temerity, I 
will venture to repeat that he rarely, 
if ever, even attempts to give the pri- 
mary sense—the intrinsic meaning of 
the word, and thence to draw a chain 
of significations, or, more correctly 
speaking, to trace the applications in 
which it has been employed. 

The day was, I well remember, 
when Samuel Johnson was an ob- 
ject of my idolatry ; when, in morals, 
in criticism, in style of composition, 
aye, and even in lexicography, I re- 
garded him as the—Master. The day 
was, when in the ardour of a youthful 
fancy, I could picture to myself no 
higher object of literary ambition, than 
that any little production of my pen 
should be imprinted on the pages of 
the immortal Mr. Urban, to whose 
success at his outset in the metropolis 
of England the powerful aid of John- 
son had so mainly contributed. The 
day is, that on those same pages— 
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“when heeres hore aren shad vpon 
my head,’’*—I record, not with the 
zeal of anew convert, but in the sober- 
ness of tried and settled conviction— 
the renunciation of those errors of my 
early faith; the abjuration of a su- 
premacy to which I}was enslaved ; and 
an avowal, that though still a calm 
and reasonable admirer, 1 have long 
ceased to deserve the title of a blind 
and bigoted devotee. . 

And here, Mr. Urban, you must 
suffer me to conclude. At a future 
day I may resume in illustration of 
my plan. Iam, &c. 

C. RicHarpson. 


P.S. Your Correspondent, the writer 
of the article in the Westminster Re- 
view containing a Criticism on Dr. 
Webster’s Dictionary, may be assured 
that I have not the least desire to dis- 
allow his title to any portion of the 
merit to which he lays claim. My 
second mistake was a natural conse- 

uence of the first, viz. : of supposing 


that he alluded to my contributions to 
the Encyclopedia Metropolitana; with 
them the Reviewer believes (no doubt 
justly) that he had no acquaintance. 


Mr. Ursan, March 10. 

THE following is a note in Lysons’s 
‘ Environs of London,’ Part 11. p. 399, 
referring to the monument of William 
Nicoll, Esq. of Hendon Place, who 
died in 1644. 

*« Anne, daughter of Paul Nicoll, Esq. 
and grand-daughter of this William, mar- 
ried Sir Charles Hedges, of Finchley, 
Queen Anne’s Secretary; from which 
match are maternally descended the pre- 
sent Duke of Marlborough, Viscount 
Bateman, and Sir Cecil Bisshopp.’’ 


This statement is erroneous. Anne 
Nicoll was the wife of Sir William 
Hedges, Knt. Alderman of London, &c. 
and not of Sir Charles. Sir William 
Hedges, whose will was proved in 
1701, had by a first wife, who was 
buried at Stratton St. Margaret’s in 
Wilts, together with other children, 
an elder son William, to whom he left 
estates in Ireland. His second wife 
was Anne Nicoll, relict of Colonel 
John Searle, of Finchley. She sur- 
vived her husband Sir William, and 
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her will was proved in 1724. She had 
issue by Colonel Searle two daughters ; 
one, Esther, who died in 1709, and 
is buried at Tooting in Surrey, having 
married Sir James Bateman, by whom 
she had William first Viscount Bate- ~ 
man; the other, Elizabeth, married 
Thomas first Lord Trevor. She left 
by Sir William Hedges two sons, 
John and Charles. John was, I con- 
ceive, the individual mentioned in the 
Finchley Register (see Lysons, Part 11, 
page 221,) as the ‘‘ Honourable John 
Hedges, Esq. Treasurer to the Prince 
of Wales,”’ and who was buried June 
28th, 1737. Charles died in 1756, 
and was buried at Stratton St. Mar- 
garet’s, having married Catharine, 
eldest daughter and co-heir of Bar- 
tholomew Tate, of De-la-Pré Abbey, 
co. Northampton, Esq.: she died in 
1763, and was buried at Stratton, 
having been brought, as the Register 
informs us, from Windsor, where she 
keld some place about the Court. 
They had issue John, Lieut.-Colonel of 
the 48th Foot, who dieds. p. in 1787; 
Charles, who married Anne, sister to 
Charles first Lord Bayning and died 
8. p. 1783; Anne, who married the 
Honourable William Bateman, M. P. 
for Gatton, second son of William 
Viscount Bateman beforementioned, 
and died s. p.; and Susanna, who 
married Sir Cecil Bisslopp, Bart. and 
was-mother of the late Lord De la 
Zouche. 

The Right-Honourable Sir Charles 
Hedges, Knt. the Judge of the Ad- 
miralty Court and Secretary of State, 
died in 1714, in which year his will was 
proved; and was buried at Wanborough 
in Wiltshire, not far from Stratton St. 
Margaret’s. He held the manors of 


“Wanborough, Compton, and High- 


way,in Wiltshire. His widow, Elea- 
nor, died in 1733, and wasalso buried 
at Wanborough. Of their children— 
Anne married Sir Edward Smijth of 
Hill Hall in Essex, Bart. and had 
issue; and William was of Wan- 
borough, and died 1757, having mar- 
ried Elizabeth, daughter and heir of 
Thomas Gore of Alderton, by whom 
he had issue Charles Gore Hedges, 
who died in 1737, s. p.; Thomas, who 
died s. p. in 1782, having sold Wan- 
borough ; Elizabeth, who married Sir 
John Shaw of Eltham, co. Kent, Bart. 
from whom there is no surviving 
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issue; and Eleanor, who married James 
Montagu, of Lackham in Wilts. 

I am not aware of the exact relation- 
ship between Sir Charles and Sir Wil- 
liam Hedges; but I suspect them to 
have been descended from the same 
great-grandfather. Le Neve’s MSS. 
in the British Museum describe them 
as brothers, which is decidedly erro- 
roneous, as may be seen by areference 
to K. 9, Coll. Arm. The name ap- 
pears to have been originally Lacy; 
but by what process it was transformed 
into the more cacophonous patronymic 
of Hedges, does not distinctly appear. 

Yours, &c. A. 
Mr. Urgan, March 21. 

IT having been determined to re- 
build the Parish Church of Putney, 
Surrey, your readers will learn with 
pain, that the exquisite little Chapel 
built by Bishop West, and attached 
to the south side of the Church, has 
been destroyed. Whatever may have 
been the necessity for enlarging the 
Church, it must ever be regretted that, 
on occasions of this kind, any speci- 
men of ancient art so highly valuable 
as this elegant structure should be 
removed. if it was urged that the 
parish was under no obligation to sus- 
tain a fabric which was not required 
for the purposes of parochial worship, 
it may be replied that this objection 
would only apply to the expense ; and 
surely, in a parish possessing so many 
wealthy inhabitants as Putney, a sub- 
scription for the proposed restoring 
and preserving such a structure ought 
to be easily raised. The remains of 
the Chapel are at present laid together 
in the church-yard, and to effect a re- 
construction of the edifice would be a 
task of no great difficulty. 1 therefore 
take the opportunity, through the me- 
dium of your publication, of inviting 
public attention to the subject, with 
the hope that some individual will be 
found, possessed of sufficient public 
spirit and love for the arts, to step for- 
ward and rescue so fine an example of 
Tudor architecture from utter destruc- 
tion. What the Chapel was, may be 
seen in a publication by Messrs Jack- 
son and Andrews, Architects, in which, 
with the rest of the detail of this 
Chapel, is given a plan of the very ele- 
gant groined roof, which was executed 
sn stone. 

Genr. Maa. VoL. V. 


Putney Church and Bishop West's Chapel. 
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Thetower ofthe Church and the chan- 
cel have not been taken down; and the 
main pillars and arches which separa- 
ted the nave and ailes still remain, 
and will I apprehend be incorporated 
in the new Church; the preservation 
of the Tower is a subject for congratu- 
lation, as thereby the appearance of the 
sister Churches of Fulham and Putney 
will not be entirely destroyed. A few 
words on Putney Church will appro- 
priately conclude this article. 

The Church was originally a chapel 
of ease to Wimbledon; and the only 
clue to the date of its erection is, that 
it existed prior to 1302. The pillars 
and arches, with the tower, are not 
older than the latter part of the fif- 
teenth century; the shields in the 
spandrils of the western doorway con- 
tain the record of some forgotten be- 
nefactor ; that on the dexter side bears, 
quarterly, first and fourth, two keys 
in saltire, second and third, three dol- 
phins naiant in pale; the sinister 
shield has a merchant’s mark. It 
appears that these shields indicated 
some individual who was a member of 
the Fishmongers’ Company of London. 
At the period when the doorway was 
erected, the Fishmongers were divided 
into two Companies, the Stock and 
Salt Fishmongers ; the arms of the lat- 
ter Company appear to have been 
changeable ; they are sometimes de- 
scribed as Azure, three cress-keys sal- 
tirewise Or, on a chief Gules three 
dolphins naiant Argent; at others, 
the dolphins and the keys change 
places. As the arms were probably not 
fixed until the union of the Compa- 
nies, I think there is no difficulty in 
attributing the above-described shield 
to this Company; the more so, as it 
will be observed that it contains the 
identical bearings. in the Chancel of 
the Church was formerly an inscrip- 
tion and brass for Robert West, ‘‘ Pis- 
cator,”’ and Katharine his wife, A.D. 
1481. It can never be supposed that 
an individual who was of sufficient 
consequence to have a monument in 
the chancel, was a common fisherman 
on the adjacent river; that he may 
have been a member of the Fishmon- 
gers’ Company is highly probable; 
and it will, perhaps, not be giving too 
large a scope to conjecture, to attri- 
bute the mark to the Robert West, who 
was doubtlessly of a same family as 
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the Bishop*; and, if these conjectures 
be allowed, it will be seen he was not 
the only benefactor in his family to 
the Church. 

On each side of the nave are three 
arches obtusely pointed, and struck 
from four centres ; the piers were very 
slender, and octagonal in form, with 
cylindrical columns attached to four 
of the sides;- one of which on the 
north side, and two on the south, 
were corbelled at about a third of their 
height; the residue had regular bases 
and capitals. The proportions are very 
slender ; and the whole would afford a 
good model for the architecture of a 
modern parish Church, the piers in- 
terfering very little with the accom- 
modation of the congregation. At the 
end of each of the aisles was a Chapel, 
that on the south side being Bishop 
West’s, before noticed, which commu- 
nicated with the Church by means of 
two arches on square piers. The cor- 


responding Chapel has been long since 
destroyed, and its site thrown into 
the Church. The Chancel has suf- 
fered much from alteration; the east 
window has been entirely destroyed, 
and the tracery of the others removed, 





* The Bishop is said to have been the 
son of a baker at Putney ; might not this 
have arisen from one who reported the 
anecdote, mistaking ‘‘ Piscator,"’ for ‘‘ Pis- 
tor?’? 


Putney Church—The Doucean Museum. 
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the only vestige of its original archi- 
tecture being a bold torus at the spring- 
ing of the south window, which seems 
to indicate the architecture of the thir- 
teenth century. The wallsarecomposed 
of rubble, with some tile; and a piece 
of a small column is worked up with 
the materials, which has been paint- 
ed red. Traces of painting remain 
on the parts of the edifice now stand- 
ing. The wall on the north side of 
the Chancel has been marked by dou- 
ble red lines.into squares, each con- 
taining a cinquefoil; the execution is 
coarse. The semi-pier at the east 
end of the south aisle has been painted 
green on three of its sides; the columns 
red, with black caps and bases. 

An ancient tomb, resembling a stone 
coffin, exists on the south side of the 
altar, hidden by a seat; and near it is 
astone with two figures in brass upon 
it ; which, with the remainder of the 
monuments, 1 hope will be carefully 
preserved. The foundations of the new 
Church are laid beyond the walls of 
the old one; it will be in the pointed 
style, with buttresses, and the mate- 
rial brick. The Chancel is, perhaps, 
the only portion now existing, which 
is not worth preserving. It is to be 
hoped that the impropriator will see 
this portion of the sacred edifice ap- 
propriately rebuilt. 


Yours, &c. E. I. C. 





CATALOGUE OF THE DOUCEAN MUSEUM. 
(Continued from p. 253.) 


DRAWINGS. 
1. Two large Capital Letters illumi- 
nated by Dom: Silvestro degli Angeli, 
1350. 
One is the letter G, about fourteen 
inches high, and contains a represen- 
tation of the birth of Jesus Christ ; 
the other, the letter S, nearly the 
same size, and within it the prepara- 
ration for the circumcision. At the 
back of one is the following descrip- 
tion in Mr. Douce’s hardwriting: 
**Da cielo Venemesso. This inscrip- 
tion on another illumination by the 
same master in Mr. Combe’s posses- 
sion. The above artist was Dom 
Silvestro degli Angeli, a monk at 
Camaldoli. He painted several choral 
books in that monastery that were 


written by Dom Jacopo Fiorentino 
1350. See Vasari in the life of Dom 
Lorenzo monacho degli Angeli, a 
painter and scholar of Gaddi, who 
might perhaps have designed these 
choral paintings. Vasari, prima parte, 
p. 229. edit. 1568.” 

These are very splendid, and ina 
style not general in France and Eng- 
land till the next century. 


2. Two covers of a book ; in the inside 
are set as in frames two Italian illumina- 
tions, by Limosino delle Fane, dated 1499. 

One represents a saint in his study 
writing, with a cardinal’s hat, and the 
lion of St. Mark near him; by the 
side of his bookcase is his cross. The 
painting is very good, and the per- 
spective is correct. The other ex- 
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hibits another saint similarly employed 
with a mitre and crosier near him. 
The interior of the apartments, the 
perspective, particularly of the books 
and their lettering, are admirable. 


3. An illuminated drawing of Cleopatra 
and the Asp, 1530. 

The figure of the Egyptian Queen 
approaches too much to the male 
form to be agreeable ; but the illumi- 
nated scrolls, &c. are beautifully ex- 
ecuted. 

4. An illuminated drawing of Pope 
Paul IV. performing divine service, 1556. 

This Pope filled the chair of St. 
Peter from the year 1555 to 1559. 
Above his head are the word PAVLVS 
III. PONT. MAX. and his armorial 
bearings over the inscription. The 
whole group consists of 14 figures 
from, 3 to 4 inches high. 

5. A miniature portrait of a Gentle- 
man drawn with a pen and ink, on which 
is the artist’s name, Paber, and the date, 
1719. 

6. A beautiful miniature portrait of 
Garrick, drawn with a black-lead pencil, 
on which is written ‘‘ D. Garrick. I. K. 
Sherwin del. from the life, 1775.’ 

7. Drawing made by order of Doctor 
Meade, from an antique painting on the 
wall of an ancient Roman bnilding at 
Rome, representing Augustus Cesar at- 
tended by Mecenas, Marcellus, and 
others, about to crown a victor in the 
games. (This was added by myself.) 

8. A large drawing by J. H. Mortimer, 
R.A 


9. A grotesque assemblage of Musical 
cats, 179—. 

This is a poor performance; but on 
the back, in Mr. Douce’s hand-writing, 
is the following, ‘‘ copied for me from 
the original picture in the Orleans’ 


Collection, when: on exhibition in 


Pall Mall.” 


10. A half-length miniature chalk draw- 
ing, being the likeness, and a pretty good 
one, though wanting his benignant smile, 
of the late Francis Douce, Esq. F.S.A. ; 
done from the life, by J. Catterson Smith, 
expressly for me in the year 1830. 

1 considered this a most appropriate 
addition. 


ENGRAVINGS. 

1. A carefully painted engraving, copied 
from a Dutch picture, representing Anne 
Countess of Suffolk undergoing castiga- 
tion from two of the flagellant monks in 
the year 1556. 
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On the back is pasted a slip cut from 
a catalogue in which the picture is 
offered for sale, and on it is printed 
the following :—‘‘ On the bottom of 
the picture is the following inscription : 
‘Anne, Suffolk, Dudle, Oeiin, Niepte, 
Van, Haiinricus, Coning, Van, Enge- 
lant, eft, Bevochgen, de, V, andédens 
Vaerheiits, omtal, S‘; om, et, Reghts- 
ghetew-ness, Chriesties, Jhesu, An’o 
1556.’—£20.” 

2. An impression on satin of a most 
beautiful engraving from a picture of the 
Crucifixion by Giulio Clovio, tinted with 
exquisite taste and feeling. 

On the representation of a stone at 
one corner are the words ‘ Do Julius 
Clovius, Croacio,’ and at the back ‘A 
di 2 di Febrajo 1775 S. Luigi Fuime 
domanda andar in Francia, lascia inde- 
posito questo crucifisso di Miniatura 
fatto da di Julio Clovio alluminatori : 
per rihaverlo ad ogni mio piacere, da 
Mons'. Lorenzo Bianchetto Ande di 
Rota per il qual deposito F.S.R™¢ mi 
feci una recevra di sua mano.’ 

3. One of the coloured plates from 
Willemin’s Monumens Inedits, intitled,— 
‘* Developpemens des ornemens, figures, 
et inscriptions placés sur la Crosse de 
Ragenfroy élu évéque de Chartres l’an 
941. Cabinet de M. Crochard, 4 Chartres.”’ 

At the back is ‘‘ Cette graveure de 
Crosse fait partie d’une des livraisons 
de l’ouvrage que M. Willemin publia 
en l’année 1820, intitulé Monumens 
d’Europe inédits depuis et avant le 
dixiéme siecle, chez l’auteur, rue des 
vieux Augustins, N°.5.”” And below, 
«* Année 1811. Les monumens Fran- 
cois en cuivre émaillé des 11, 12 et 13 
siecles, sont extreémement recherché 
des amateurs. Quoique le dessin en 
soit barbares, les couleures en sont 
belles, solidement fixeés, et on y remar- 
que surtout un style Oriental qui leur 
donhe un caractére d’originalité et 
d’antiquité qui plait généralement. 
Cette notice et extraite de l’Histoire 
des Arts en France prouvée par les 
Monumens, par Alexander Lenoir, an- 
née 1811, page 130. On peut d’aprés 
cette assertion presumer que M. Lé- 
noir n’avoit rien vu un cuivre émaillé 
qui fut du méme siecle (10°) que cette 
Crosse, dont la réprésentation est ici 
au recto éloigneé du verre, ainsi que la 
chémisette son pendant, pour obvier 
a la detérioration de la contour.” 
Notwithstanding this last observation 
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there is nothing on the Crosier itself 
to show its connection with Bishop 
Ragenfroi. FRATER WILLELMVS ME 
FECIT merely acquaints us that its 
author was a friar of the name of 
William, and the other inseriptions 
refer merely to the subjects with which 
it is ornamented. The costume, and 
particularly the armour, would place 
it more than acentury later. The Cro- 
sier itself is in the Doucean Museum. 


ENGRAVED TABLETS. 

1. A wood block of very large size, en- 
graved, and in a fit state to make impres- 
sions, being the Crucifixion, with three 
smaller subjects on each side, about the 
time of Henry VII. 

2. Two small oval silver plates engraved 
for the purpose of taking impressions, 
placed on a bit of paper, on which is 
written ‘‘ Petites planches d’argent des 
premiers temps de la gravure en Alle- 
magne.” One represents a gentleman and 
lady walking ; the other, similar persons 
waltzing. ' 

The costume prevents an earlier 
date being assigned to them than the 
reign of JamesI. It must be observed, 
therefore, that these cannot be re- 
garded as specimens of the earliest 
efforts of chalcography among the Ger- 
mans, as that art had been practised 
with great success long prior to this 
period. 


Carvines IN Ivory AND Woop. 


Perhaps the richest portion of this 
highly interesting collection consists 
in the Carvings in Ivory, which from 
their number, variety, and antiquity 
may be regarded as unique. As works 
of art, those in Wood are, as a whole, 
superior, but they may be classed 
under the same head. 


RELIGIOUS BOXES. 


1. Two portions of the cover of an an- 
tique pyxis, consisting of three pieces of 
ivory, two of which form a truncated pe- 
diment, and the other one half. They 
are quite classical, and probably of the 
first century, and exhibit various figures, 
as a horse, a sea-horse, a centaur, a lion, 
a greyhound, several boys, Pan playing 
on his pipes, part of a figure with a lyre, 
an altar, &c. The length of the two pieces 
together is 103 inches; and, although the 
slighter portions are a good deal muti- 
lated, the ivory has wonderfully retained 
its whiteness. This probably belonged to 
a lady’s toilette in the first century. 


2. A magnificent chest, 20 inches long, 
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13 inches wide, and 124 inches high, to 
which a later date cannot be assigned than 
the fifth century. It is formed of several 
pieces of ivory, and undoubtedly Roman, 
and the costume it exhibits highly inte- 
resting. In the upper part is a frieze, 
composed of eight-and-twenty winged 
genii or angels, two of whom, opposite to 
each other, hold a globe, and the rest, 
divided into two parties, follow these, and 
terminate where two winged boys hold 
large circular spaces for inscriptions, sur- 
rounded with wreaths of laurel. Each of 
the genii holds in his hand a scroll. These 
appear to claim an antiquity as old as the 
time of Constantine, which, however, other 
parts of the chest will not allow. Fluted 
Corinthian pilasters separate the subject, 
sculptured around the principal-part of 
the chest, into six compartments. These 
represent the history of Susanna, as de- 
scribed in the Apocrypha. In the first, 
we have Susanna walking in her garden, 
approaching the bath and beginning to 
undress, the two Elders slyly watching 
her; and then the two Elders sitting in 
their hiding-place and watching her get- 
ting out of the bath. In the second com- 
partment is the Court of Justice; the 
judge, attended by his registrar, is seated, 
the two Elders appear before him and ac- 
cuse Susanna, whose face is uncovered, 
and who is brought in by a soldier, the 
officer and guard bringing up the rear. 
The Court of Justice again with the same 
persons except the Elders, who have with- 
drawn ; Susanna, bound, is being marched 
off to prison, while Daniel, having en- 
tered, proceeds to address the judge, hold- 
ing up a label to claim attention. The 
fourth compartment represents the prison 
gates, guarded by soldiers, and Susanna, 
who was condemned to die, escorted to 
jail. The compartment at the right-hand 
end exhibits again the Court of Justice, 
and Daniel’s success in proving the Elders 
had borne false testimony from his cross- 
examination; they are therefore bound 
and in custody of the guard. At the left- 
hand end we find the sentence that would 
have been inflicted on Susanna, executed 
on the Elders, both being boundand stoned 
to death in presence of the judge, the 
officer, and the guard. 

The costume on this chest is so highly 
curious and instructive as to merit full 
examination ; being what may be regarded 
as the transition from the peculiar cha- 
racter of the Roman, to what afterwards 
formed the Asiatic style of the Eastern 
empire. Were it not for the long close 
sleeves to, and buttons in front of the 
gown of Susanna, her dress would be 
quite classical; and her hair has that 
simple arrangement adopted by some of 
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the earlier empresses of Rome. The 
Elders are in long rebes and with hoods, 
such as antique sculptured stones exhibit 
priestesses, but which may be regarded as 
the legal costume. The judge wears a 
loose tunic, reaching to his knees, but 
the sleeves of which do not extend beyond 
the bend of the arm, below which those of 
the under dress appear down to the wrist. 
This is girded above his hips, and has a 
collar and cuffs of fur, and on his head is 
acap of estate. By him stands his re- 
gistrar, whose hood is more in the style of 
those subsequently worn in the time of 
our Henry IV. Daniel appears in the 
Roman tunic, and the pallium fastened 
in front by a fibula. The military are all 
in the clibanum or hauberk, with short 
sleeves, and either the sagum or the armi- 
lausum (the prototype of the surcoat) 
thrown over it, with a hood of mail and 
round skull cap, and on their legs are the 
calige. They have long swords, and their 
shields are oval, oblong, or with the lower 
end curved towards a point. The flag of 
the signifer bears a strong resemblance to 
the pennon of later times. One of the 
common people wears a tunic and trow- 
sers. The architecture has been already 
noticed; but it may be observed that the 
bath and fountain have as antique a cha- 
racter as the frieze. 


3. Two-thirds of the front of an ivory 
chest, which was about 15 inches long 
and three inches high, on which is sculp- 
tured the creation of Adam and Eve, and 
the death of Abel. The costume places 
this as very little later than No. 2. In 
the first place, the Almighty, who is 
called Jesus Christ, is in the act of form- 
ing Adam, over which is the inscription, 
AAAM O ITPOTOTIAACTOC, ThenCain 
killing Abel, over whichis, KAIN PONEV- 
ON ABEA. Next, the centre subject, 
which should have preceded the last, as it 
represents Adam asleep, and Eve formed 
from his side, with the inscription, 
AASAM VIINOCAC €VA EZHAOGEN 
€K THC TIAEYPAC AVTOV. 


4. An ivory chest, 18 inches long, 54 
inches high, 8 inches wide at one end and 
74 at the other. Whatever it contained 
was intended to be well guarded, as it 
was covered with saints, with infoliated 
and scroll borders. On the lid is Jesus 
Christ, on his right St. Mary, and on his 
left St. John the Baptist. Next to the 
Virgin Mary is St. Daria, who lived in 
the time of Numerian, and St. Julia, who 
flourished in the reign of Maximian. 
Next to St. John is St. Alexander, a co- 
temporary of Constantine the Great, and 
St. Crisantus of Numerian. At the smaller 
end is St. Justus Martyr, a Dacian pre- 
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fect in Spain, and St. Pancratius,. who 
lived in the time of Valerian. At the 
larger one, St. Papa Gregorius, who died 
in the year 604, between St. Nereus and 
St. Achilles, who lived in the time of Do- 
mitian. The remaining sixteen are St. 
Philip the Apostle, St. Thomas the Apos- 
tle, St. John the Apostle, St. Peter the 
Apostle, St. Paul the Apostle, St. An- 
drew, St. Bartholomew, and St. James 
the Apostles, St. Stephen the Protomar- 
tyr, St. Mark the Evangelist, St. Taddeus 
the Apostle, St. Matthew, St. James, St. 
Simon, and St. Mathias the Apostles, and 
St. Luke the Evangelist. As St. Gregory 
is the latest in the list, this chest may with 
probability be assigned to the seventh 
century. 


5. The front of an ivory chest, about 
13 inches long and 4 inches high, repre- 
senting five circular highly ornamented 
arches, on enriched columns, and a figure 
under each. In the centre is the Apoca- 
lyptic personage, holding one of the seven 
stars in one hand and two keys in the 
other, standing in the midst of the seven 
candlesticks, and with an angel on each 
side of him, with St. John, as the inscribed 
scroll informs us, on his left, and a simi- 
lar personage, not named, on his right. 
The splendour of the costume betokens a 
late period of the Greek empire, and the 
date is probably the eighth century. On 
the top edge is HOC ALTARE DEDICATVM 
EST IN ONORE DOMINI SALVATORIS ET 
VICTORIOSISSIME CRVCIS. 


6. A small ivory casket, 3} inches long, 
2% wide, and 2} high, in its original cop- 
per-gilt mounting, with feet ornamented 
with fleurs de lis and roses sprinkled with 
emeralds and topazes, very few of the col- 
lets of which are empty. It is of the 
time of Edward II. On the top, under 
trefoiled circular arches, with crocketed 
and finialed pediments, are as many fi- 
gures. In the first appears Elizabeth 
standing behind the ox and the manger, 
holding a crucifix to the coronated Virgin 
and Child, who are under the second arch. 
Under the third is St. Christopher carry- 
ing the Child; and under the last Joseph. 
The remaining twelve arches, which en- 
compass the box, have within each of them 
some religious personage. The workman- 
ship is however rather rude. 

7. The front of another casket of ivory, 
and of the time of Edward the Third. 
The decollation of a female saint, by a 
military personage, who wears the jupon 
and girdle, is sculptured under a canopy 
of three trefoiled circular arches, with 
crocketed and finialed tall pediments. 
She kneels before the Virgin, who appears 
in the clouds supported by two angels, 
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forming a compartment below the place 
for the lock. Under a similar canopy to 
that last described, appear two persons on 
horseback. 


BOXES FOR DOMESTIC USE. 

8. A lady’s jewel box or casket of ivory, 
the top wanting, length 74 inches, breadth 
4 inches, height 34 inches, of the time of 
Edward the First. The subject is the 
Romance of Sir Tristrem. On one side 
is the adventure with the two palmers, 
described by Thomas of Ercildoune, in 
verses xxxix. and liv. of Fytte first. On 
the front is sculptured Sir Tristrem, con- 
veying the Princess Iseult, attended by 
her maid Brengwain and an old woman, 
in a boat from Ireland to Cornwall, where 
the love-potion intended to be given King 
Marc and Iseult on their marriage, is fa- 
tally administered to Sir Tristrem and the 
lady, occasioning their mutual affection. 
Then the incident of this knight letting 
the lady fall. After that the arrival of 
the party, and the introduction of Iseult 
to the king. Onthe other side, the queen 
placing her maid in bed with the king, 
and going off with Tristrem. On the back, 
Sir Tristrem and the queen in bed toge- 
ther. Next, a palmer carrying Iseult on 
his back through the water, accompanied 
by Sir Tristrem ; and, lastly, the queen 
on her knees, in the presence of King 
Mare, taking the deceptive oath. 

This romance, like those of Arthur and 
Guenever, Sir Lancelot, &c. was fabricated 
in Bretagne, from the ancient Druidic 
Mabinogion, or tales for the noviciates 
in the mysteries of the Bardic religion. 
The names in it are pure British; Tris- 
trem signifies herald or proclaimer; Iseult, 
spectacle or worthy to be beheld; Breng- 
wain, fair breast ; and Marc, siallion. 


9. A lady’s casket of ivory, the two 
sides wanting, length 83 inches, height 3 
inches, and breadth 4 inches, of the time 
of Edward the Second. It is sculptured 
with the fabliau of the Comtesse de Vergy. 
On the top appears first the mutual de- 
claration of love between Sir Agolane 
and the countess, who exhibits her little 
dog to shew in what way he might be of 
service. Then the countess instructing 
her dog. Then her sending the dog to 
meet Sir Agolane, and his fondling the 
animal. Next the meeting of these lovers 
in the orchard. We then have the Duch- 
ess of Burgundy making a declaration of 
a burning passion for Sir Agolane. Then 
her false accusation of him to her husband. 
His return to the chamber of his countess. 
Then the duke threatening to put him to 
death, unless he can prove the accusation 
false. On the back, first, his leading the 
duke to the orchard ; then his placing the 
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duke so that he may witness his courtship 
of Vergy. Next the duke assuring his 
duchess of Agolane’s innocence; and, 
last, the messenger from the duchess, 
bringing the letter of invitation from the 
duchess to the countess, at the chateau 
de Vergy. On the front, the lamentation 
ofthe countess at finding her secret known, 
and her death. Then the maid bringing 
Sir Agolane to witness the sad event, and 
his stabbing himself. Next the maid 
fetching the duke to see the miserable 
catastrophe, and his drawing out the sword 
for vengeance ; and, lastly, his punishing 
the duchess with instant death. 

10. A lady’s casket of ivory, coniplete, 
of the time of Edward the Second. Length 
10 inches, breadth 5 inches, and height 
4} inches. The top has on it the details 
of the siege of the Chateau d’Amour, or, 
as it was also termed, the Castle of Roses. 
In the left compartment is the castle, 
with ladies on the battlements hurling 
down roses on their assailants, and, near 
the gateway, an angel (or Cupid?) shoot- 
ing with a long bow at a knight, who has 
his cross-bow charged with a rose. A 
knight is scaling the walls with a rope 
ladder, while two others are employed 
with a trepied, loading it with roses, that 
by the force of this projectile they may 
make a decisive impression on the fortress. 
In the right hand compartment the ladies 
are seen on the battlements and over the 
gateway, welcoming the knights, while 
two on horseback, in front, are about to 
engage two warriors completely armed, 
each party fighting with a bunch of roses. 
The centre compartment represents a 
joust, where one of the combatants has 
his shield charged with three roses. The 
two trumpeters are perched up in trees; 
and in an elevated box of trellis work, 
here and there, ornamented with hangings, 
appear those assembled to witness the en- 
tertainment. The back of the box has 
the adventures of the Chevalier au Lion, 
also attributed to Percival li Gallois. In 
the first compartment is the attack of the 
lion, in which the knight cuts off one of 
his paws. Then the passing of the Pont 
d’Epee, or bridge made by a single 
sword; under a shower of lances, two 
incidents which are also to be found 
in the romance of Lancelot du Lac, and 
sculptured on the capital of a column in 
the church of St. Peter, at Caen, in Nor- 
mandy. Next appears the knight sleeping 
on his enchanted bed on wheels, with 
bells under it, amidst a storm of lances, 
watched by the faithful lion. Last are 
seen three damsels in conversation. The 
front is divided into four compartments. 
The first and second are from the Lay of 
Aristotle. In the first, the sage is seen 
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teaching Alexander from a book, the im- 
propriety of his infatuation for the Indian 
queen. Next, her majesty giving proof 
to the hero of the all-powerful effect of 
love, by making Aristotle carry her on his 
back with a bridleon. This is also to be 
found at St. Peter’s, at Caen. The other 
two compartments may refer to some addi- 
tional incidents in this poem, not con- 
tained in most copies. The sage, followed 
by two old men, is about to climb a rock, 
in order to go to a castle, which they are 
represented in the upper part to approach, 
where they are received at the gate by a 
young lad. In the fourth compartment 
are four damsels bathing; the water de- 
scending to them from a vase above, 
through the mouths of grotesque heads. 
At one end of the chest is the adventure 
of Galaad and the castle of damsels, where 
a hermit delivers to him the keys on his 
dismounting from his horse. See the se- 
cond part of the San Graal, in Royal Lib. 
Brit. Mus. 14 E. 111. The other end is 
divided by the stem of a tree into two 
compartments; in one of which a Queen, 
who holds a small dog in her lap, is shown 
by a man the face of a King reflected in a 
well: the King himself appears in the tree 
above. In the other division is a hunter 
thrusting a lance through a unicorn, which 
had taken refuge in a lady’s bosom, ac- 
cording to the opinion that that animal 
thus distinguished virgins. A view of this 
casket, and copies of all the bas-reliefs in 
their original size, are engraved in two 
plates of Carter’s ‘‘ Ancient Sculpture and 
Painting.’’ At the time Mr. Carter drew 
them, in 1785, the casket was in the pos- 
session of Gustavus Brander, esq. F.S.A. 
of Christchurch, to whom it had just 
passed from the Rev. John Bowle, F.S.A. 
of Idmiston, near Salisbury. 

11. Another lady’s casket of ivory, con- 
taining the same subjects as the last, but 
of which the front is wanting; of the time 
of Edward the Second. Its length is 10 
inches, breadth 53, and height 44. The 
top very similar to the last, except that 
the first compartment, a little varied, forms 
the fourth, and in its place we have 
knights climbing up into the castle of the 
ladies, and one carrying off a female before 
him on his horse, and then seen making 
love to her in a boat, which the boatman 
is rowing by a bridge ornamented with 
roses. The back of the casket and one 
end, are nearly the same as in the last de- 
scribed; but on the other end, besides 
Lancelot receiving the key from the her- 
mit, he is previously met by a lady, who 
implores his prowess against a hairy sa- 
vage, which the knight is seen encoun- 
tering. 

12. A lady’s casket of ivory, said to 
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have once belonged to Agnes Sorel, the 
favourite mistress of Charles the Seventh, 
king of France. The costume upon it 
fixes its date to the early part of Henry 
the Sixth’s reign. Its length is. 7 
inches, breadth 6 inches, height 23 inches, 
and it is made to open at nearly half its 
apparent thickness. On the lid, which 


-contains the principal subject, is a repre- 


sentation of the Morris or Moorish dance, 
and the characters who compose it are the 
lady of the May, called Marian the shep- 
herdess, who was generally a boy in a 
girl’s dress, which seems pointed out in 
the present specimen by the leg being so 
much exposed, three morris dancers, the 
fool, and a piper. Four subjects are con- 
secutively represented on the sides of the 
box. The first is a pastime in which a 
lover beats the leaves of a tree, to be 
caught in the lap of his mistress, a'tended 
by male and female minstrels, the former 
with a pipe, the latter with a harp and 
Cauchoise headdress. Next is a joust, 
the combatants in which wear those large 
fanciful sleeves of Lombard fashion, which 
became general at this period. The im- 
mense spurs, with rowels so dispropor- 
tionate, are characteristics of the time, as 
are the jousting helmets. The long bow 
is introduced in the next compartment, 
as used in the chace. Hunting with 
staff and horn is the subject of the last 
compartment. The bottom of the casket 
has on it a chess table. 


13. A lady’s casket, (which was not 
the property of Mr. Douce,) of ivory, 
perforated. Its length is 84 inches, 
breath 54 inches, and height 4 inches. It 
is perfect, bound with brass, and has red 
leather under the perforations. On the 
top is a joust, and the form of the armour 
fixes it to the latter part of the reign of 
Henry VI. The sharp-pointed sollerets, 
the long spurs with large rowels, the 
gauntlets-A-coude for the bridle arm, and 
the shields curved so as to accommodate 
the same, are instructive points for con- 
sideration. On the front are a lion and 
a griffin, one on each side of the lock : at 
the back a stag-hunt. At one end a stag 
killed by a man with a spear, and at the 
other Orsin attacking the bear. 


14. A casket of wood, supposed to have 
belonged to Margaret, Queen of Scotland, 
though this is by no means certain, as the 
style is of earlier date. It is covered with 
the letters R M, each surmounted by what 
is now termed a ducal coronet, and ac- 
companied by the Douglas’ heart, from - 
which spring three quatrefoils, arising 
from the same stem. This does not much 
resemble the marguerite or daisy, but 
more closely the gilliflower, and what is 
generally termed the lady’s-smock leaf. 
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All these described, which, as well as those 
for marriage presents, were toilette-boxes, 
were intended to contain money, jewels, 
and valuable trinkets. 

15. A beautiful little ivory casket, of 
the’time of Edward II. to contain a lady’s 
marriage presents, complete. Its length 
54 inches, breadth 34 inches, and height 
2 inches. 
lady under each arch of eight compart- 
ments, in various attitudes of courtship, 
done with great spirit, the last of which 
represents him in armour, receiving on 
one knee his helmet from the lady. The 
front, back, and sides are managed ‘in the 
same way; and much innocent play with 
diadems or chaplets, and with dogs, is 
pourtrayed. At one end they are en- 
gaged in playing at tables, and putting a 
bird into a cage; at the other with two 
birds, and sitting holding a diadem be- 
tween them. Such subjects ornamented 
sometimes the mirrors, and circular boxes 
to hold the seals of marriage contracts. 

16. An ivory slab, 43 in. by 33 in. let 
into an ivory frame, that appears to have 
had hinges at each end to hold doors, in 
which were probably two more pieces, 
sculptured so as to continue the story 
whatever it was. This piece, however, is 
divided into three compartments, by gra- 
duated buttresses, between which are 
three triple-arched canopies, and orna- 
mented trellised back-grounds. In the 
first is a school-mistress, teaching her 
children, and among the rest a young 
woman, who appears in the second com- 
partment with her distaff. Next is repre- 
sented the shepherd kneeling before her, 
and pointing back as if he wished her to 
go off with him; and he seems to be an 
old man. The costume fixes the date of 
this specimen to the commencement of 
the reign of Edward III. The school- 
mistress with the book, and the hands of 
the scholar, which have been sawed off 
with it, and the old shepherd sculptured 
in stone, between two and three feet high, 
which were formerly in the palace of the 
Bishop of Hereford, at Sugwas, are now 
preserved at Goodrich Court. This was 
not Mr. Douce’s. 

17. An ivory slab, 2} inches high, and 
1} wide, which may have originally been 
let into an ivory frame, so as to have 
made one of the doors of a triptych like the 
last. Under a triple-arched canopy are 
seen a knight with a hawk on his fist, ac- 
companied by a lady, disguised in an old 
man’s habit, and riding on another horse. 

18. Ivory back of a mirror, being a 
circle with four rude animals placed at 
equal distances on its edge, so as to bring 
it to a square, con‘aining another repre- 
sentation of ~ attack of the Chateau 
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d’Amour, and of the time of Edward I. 
It somewhat resembles that engraved in 
Archeologia,* vol. xv1. pl. xlix.; but none 
of the knights have ailettes on their shoul- 
ders. The diameter is 43 inches. 

19. Half of the ivory back of a mirror 
of the same date as the last. The subject 
cannot be made out for want of the re- 
maining portion; but it is entirely mili- 
tary, and the costume worthy of remark. 
In the upper part is a body of cavalry, 
with heart-shaped and circular shields, 
with beinbergs to guard their legs. They 
have helmets with moveable vizors, or 
aventailes and skull-caps. Perhaps these 
may be meant for Saracens. In the mid- 
dle are several knights, some wearing 
justing helmets, some with skull-caps, 
others with the aventailes attached ; and 
one with a chapel-de-fer. They have long 
triangular shields, with swords and spears. 
But their chausses of mail are not covered 
with beinbergs. At the bottom is a 
knight, sitting down in a cave; on his 
head, protected by the cervellire, his hel- 
met being placed beside him. The dia- 
meter of this is 53 inches ; the grotesque 
animals being knocked off its edge. The 
French origin of the sculpture is shewn by 
the knights wearing their shields en can- 
= as it was called, that is on the left 

ip. 
20. Another ivory back of a mirror, on 
which is sculptured an open quatrefoil, 
with pointed arches at the union of the 
curves. Within appears a knight on his 
knees, before a lady; then his caressing 
her; and lastly, her bringing the sword 
to gird about him. In this specimen, the 
grotesque animals, instead of being on the 
edge, are doubled in number, but very 
much reduced in size, and occupy the 
spandrils of the arches. This is of the 
commencement of the reign of Edward 
the First. 

21. An ivory double-toothed comb, 
which was not Mr. Douce’s, of the time 
of Richard II. The length is 6 inches, 
and breadth 5 inches. The subject sculp- 
tured on one side is the judgment of So- 
lomon ; on the other, a sword and buck- 
ler fight, some of the combatants wearing 
the vizored bascinet ; others the bascinet 
with the vizor removed ; and all having 
the military girdle. 

(To be continued.) 





* The carving referred to, (which was 
in 1808 in the possession of Rd. Haynes, 
esq. of Wick, co. Gloucester,) is now the 
property of C. W. Loscombe, esq. of Pick- 
wick House, near Corsham, Wilts. We 
have seen another of this description en- 
graved in a foreign work on ancient seals, 
and there described as a box made to keep 
a great seal in.—Epir. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Remarks on the present Distresses of the 
Poor. By G.H. Law, Lord Bishop 
of Bath and Wells. 3d edit. 


IT is, we hope, quite unnecessary 
to say that we entertain every becom- 
ing sentiment of respect for the high 
and sacred situation which the Bishop 
of Bath and Wells occupies; for his 
venerable age, and for his personal be- 
nevolence and active exertions in the 
cause of humanity. Having made this 
statement, and we hope in no degree 
impaired its truth, by any want of 
propriety or moderation in our lan- 
guage and expressions,—we now beg 
leave to say, most explicitly, that with 
regard to the propositions laid down 
by the Bishop in his present pamphlet, 
we differ from him entirely in many ; 
and many which he advances with 
confidence, we are inclined to look on 
with distrust and doubt. It is true, 
as the Bishop observes, (p. 8) —‘‘ That 
the first and main cause of the dis- 
tresses of the poor, arises from scarcity 
or want of employment:” and also, 
“ that this scarcity of employ is prin- 
cipally occasioned by a superabundant 
population, under the present cultiva- 
tion of the soil ;” and he ought to have 
added, by agreat fall of pricesin the pro- 
ducts of the soil. But when the Bishop 
(p. 9), proceeds to say, ‘ Another source 
of diminished employment’—alluding 
to the one just mentioned, as the first, 
his language is not correct. The em- 
ployment is not diminished at all; but 
the population is increased. The Bishep 
says, ‘‘ By a partial defalcation in the 
sale of our manufactures and trade, 
employment is diminished.”’ Surely 
the Bishop’s statement is erroneous. 
Manufacturing employment is so far 
from being diminished, that it is in- 
creased beyond all the calculations 
which the statesman or ceconomist 
could have formed. It is increasing 
this year beyond last year,—each year 
has risen on its predecessor—and we 
shall refer to Dr. Ure’s late work, 
as well as to others on the subject, as 
entirely satisfactory on that head; as 
we have not time to transcribe his co- 
pious and accurate statements. 

Gent. Mag. Vou. V. 


The Bishop may be perfectly satis- 
fied that his second cause is groundless. 
We have a report now before us. 
The manufactories are calling every- 
where to the agricultural districts to 
pour into their channels their super- 
abundant population ; new mills, new 
looms, new manufactories, are every- 
day erecting; mechanical improve- 
ments are every day taking place ; and 
the manufactures were never so ex- 
tensive, or the sale of goods so large 
as at the present time. Thirdiy, the 
Bishop says—*‘ It is worse than idle to 
allege that a superabundance of popu- 
lation may be relieved by emigration.” 
Now this, in the first place, is a very 
strong expression to apply to the 
consideration of a system, which has 
been the resource of every nation from 
the earliest document of historical tra- 
dition, to the present day: which was 
approved as a sound and wise policy 
by the early sages and the great legis- 
lators of Greece (all whose colonies 
were for the removal of population) ; 
which received the approval of Plato, 
and which was sanctioned by Aris- 
totle ; both of whom applied their great 
and powerful intellects to the subject 
of the pressure of population on a mo- 
ther country: a system which all toa 
certain extent know to be advantageous, 
and which some great statesmen and 
writers of modern days have advocated 
with very powerful reasons, and with 
very luminous and eloquent arguments. 
Now we do not agree with the Bishop 
that it is ‘‘ worse than idle” to con- 
sider this as a safety-valve, to let off 
the present superabundance of a popu- 
lation which we cannot profitably em- 
ploy. We consider the error of the 
Bishop’s argument may perhaps be 
founded on his taking the whole popu- 
lation of the country, as he gives it, at 
sixteen millions, or whatever it may 
be, and then reflecting, what advan- 
tage can the emigration of 500,000 
people, or any such number, be, out of 
such an enormous mass; and how soon 
would their places be supplied? But 
that view isscarcely correct. The Bishop 
should consider that branch of the po- 
pulation, or that interest, that is pro 
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tempore overloaded; and that only: 
and he will then find that the means 
of relieving it, will not appear to him 
so idle or so hopeless. The working po- 
pulation employed in agriculture is, we 
believe, about 1,500,000,* including 
farmers, &c. out of the 16,000,000—no 
very great number; andsupposingafifth 
er sixth thereof that could be removed, 
the immediate benefit to the commu- 
nity and to themselves, would be great 
and sure. We ourselves can answer 
for the advantage of such emigrations, 
both to the poor who have gone, to 
those who remained, and to tke pros- 
perity of the parishes which they have 
left. A small additional rate for three 
years paid their expenses; which has 
been repaid by the subsequent diminu- 
tion of pauper-demand, while the mo- 
rals and happiness of those that are 
left are immeasurably improved, by a 
more steady market for their industry ; 
and the accounts from the families who 
emigrated, without one exception, as- 
sure us of their success in their new 
settlements, and of their consequent 
satisfaction. Emigration, both of po- 
pulation and of capital, is imperiously 
called for: the capital of the country 
is too large for its sphere of action. If 
the capital of the country finds a new 
field open to it, one need not fear but 
that the population will continue to 
follow it. Mr. Malthus justly said, 
** Let the poor emigrate if they will; 
but you have no right to force them to 
leave their native soil.”” This difficulty, 
however, would be removed now—for 
the poor are most anxious to quit this 
country, pressed as they are by present 
privations, and greatly alarmed by the 
preparations which Government is 
making to carry their new laws into 
full effect. The mingled disgust and 
terror at the prospect of being im- 
mured in the Union-houses, and their 
utter hatred of being consigned from 
the care of their own parish, to the 
hands of paid commissioners, clerks, 
attornies, guardians, and ruling offi- 
cers, has arisen to such an extent, 
that in a parish near us, every single 
labourer has applied for funds to take 
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him and his family to America. In our 
own parish, of which the population 
is very small, eleven applications are 
now under consideration, for the same 
purpose; and we are assured by a 
person well acquainted with the sub- 
ject, that he believes, if all could go 
who would apply, the country would be 
left destitute of a working population. 
We find the King’s speech congratu- 
lating the country on the success of 
the bill: we do not know what is meant 
by the word suecess. If it is meant, a 
diminution of the rate, it is true. But 
it has solely arisen (within the sphere of 
our knowledge,) from allowance cruelly 
diminished, and not from the poor having 
found other resources. The success of 
the bill!!+ Our widows are allowed by 
this bill, half a stone of flour, and from 
3d. to 9d. a week. Now half astone of 
flour is what they are supposed to con- 
sume, and the 3d. or 9d. is for tea, sugar, 
candles, fire, clothing, butter, cheese, 
house-rent, &c. A young man out of 
employ, is allowed half a stone of 
flour, and 6d. ; out of which he has in 
addition to pay rent for lodgings, 
which is Is. a week. Every old widow 
(except those quite infirm and help- 
less), were dragged twelve miles to the 
Commissioners’ board, at their own 
expense, as best they could go, to ex- 
plain their circumstances; and this 
cruelty was gratuitous, as the parish 
guardian could just as well have stated 
them. When the Union-houses are 
built, these allowances out of doors 
will cease ; and all that ask relief, will 
alone receive it within the walls of 
the Lock Hospital. The farmers afe 
so discontented with the system, that 
they are dismissing all their labourers 
with families, as they express no wish 
to interfere with Government in their 
tender mercies towards them, and they 
are taking single men in their place. 
The guardians and overseers them- 
selves disapprove of it for its severity. 
Thus, in one sense, the success is evi- 
dent; the screw is tightening; the 
pressure has begun; the rates will be 
diminished ; the attornies employed ; 





* Ure on Manufactures, p. 4. 


and the peasantry will be, we 


+ One part of the bill we object to most strongly ; i. e. that which regards medical 
assistance. Every labourer, not receiving pauper-allowance, must pay his medical at- 


tendant himself. We fear the result of this. 


Either the labourer must go without 


advice, or the medical man must give up his time, skill, and drugs, without prospect 


of being paid. 
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trust, safe under the protection of God, 
on the banks of the Mississippi; or 
roasting opossums by eucalyptic fires, 
on the Swan River. 

In one of our remote and peaceful 
comnions, there might be seen, a few 
weeks back, what Gokismith’s “ bold 
peasantry, their country’s pride,”’ little 
thought of undergoing—the London 
police, knocking them about with their 
staves, handcuffing them, and carrying 
them off to gaol. This may be called 
success! Successful it may be—though 
we do not believe it. Successful, in 
its present state, we hope it will not 
be; but whether successful or not, it 
has alienated the hearts and affections 
of the poor. In their attachment, in 
their submission, in their duty, let not 
the Government rely: the bond is 
cancelled—the seal broken—and the 
Christian name to the deed is at least 
obliterated. When the Union-houses 
are built, and the system is brought 
into full action, we shail see more of 
its success !! 

We beg pardon for having been lost 
in such a long and painful digression. 
The Bishop says, ‘‘ The country would 
not be benefited by losing the exer- 
tions of this vaiuable class of the com- 
munity.” To this we observe,—if the 
man is as strong as Hercules,—if he 
had a hundred arms and legs,—and if 
his labour is not wanted, the country 
gains by his absence; no employed la- 
bourer, at good wages, thinks of emi- 
grating: but what advantage to the 
community is a man supported by those 
rates, which are lowering the labour- 
er’s wages, and diminishing the far- 
mer’s profits and the landlord’s rent ; 
since the man is simply a dead weight 


on the funds of the community? but . 


further, the Bishop would seem to 
suppose, that because the man is gone, 
he is as it were dead to us, as if he 
were not worth ten times as much to 
us as a productive labourer in Canada, 
or even in America, as he was as a 
pauper at home. Our great Canadian 
colonies are nothing but large coun- 
ties belonging to us, and separated 
from us by the cheapest means of 
passing to and fro. The sea that di- 
vides our North American settlements 
from us, is the best bridge or causeway 
we could have had for a journey of 
3000 miles. Instead of being lost to 
us, he is doubly gained. He was an 
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idler at home,—now he is working on 
his distant farm, for our commerce, 
trade, and manufactures. Every co- 
lony, which can support itself, is so 
much land added to the mother coun- 
try: how can the Bishop see such - 
men depart with regret, when he gives 
us his tables of the rapid increase of 
population, at the beginning of his 
treatise; and on which he founds his 
argument of the inutility of emigra- 
tion. It is quite a mistake to suppose 
a large population is advantageous, 
per se; unless the capital is propor- 
tionate and properly distributed, and 
their employment certain. We are 
most favourable indeed to the system 
of emigration, only we advocate what 
Mr. Coleridge so well called, ‘‘ a co- 
lonization of Hope, and not of De- 
spair.”” It is now the absolute duty 
of Government to provide means for 
the emigration of thc labourer ; for the 
main principle of the new poor law, is 
to throw him on his own resources ; but 
for the main body of labourers, emi- 
gration is their only resource: they 
have no other : they must emigrate, or 
remain as paupers in the Union-houses; 
for what resource has a labourer in an. 
agricultural district, when out of em- 
ployment? 

The third cause which the Bishop 
gives of the diminished comforts of the 
poor is ‘‘ the inclosure of commons.” 
If the subject be regarded one-sidedly 
it is, but only in that partial view. 
The poor partially have lost by the 
inclosure of commons, and they have 
gained generally : the partial loss must 
give way to the general good. Had the 
commons been retained, (by way of 
argument,) they would have lost their 
chief former advantage in the present 
increase of population. The Bishop 
mentions the benefit of them in Cum- 
berland; but few counties so widely 
abound in wastes, downs, moors, &c. 
In our old inclosed and better culti- 
vated counties, waste lands were of far 
less assistance. At this time, the value 
would have been lessened every day, 
from the increased number who would 
have divided the benefit of them : but 
had they remained, because not de- 
manded by an’ improved agriculture 
and an increased population,—the poor 
would not have had many other bene- 
fits they now possess, through those 
improvements. The balance, there- 
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fore, may be thus drawn, and it is all 
in favour of their cultivation. 

The fourth cause, the Bishop says, 
is ‘‘ the injurious and impolitic conso- 
lidation of farms!’’ In this we are at 
total variance with him. We conceive 
the labourer to be highly benefited by 
the change in this part of the system. 
We knew the old farms, and the old 
farmers, who held occupations from 
3 or 4, to 20 or 30 acres, and nothing 
could be more deplorable than their 
system, or more wretchedly cultivated 
than their land. These small occu- 
piers and proprietors fell under the 
necessary pressure of the times: it 
it was not the landlord’s cupidity that 
destroyed them, but their own ina. 
bility to exist. They never could have 
met, with their miserable system and 
small capital, and ignorance, indo- 
lence, and apathy, the growing de- 
mands of the state in taxation, and 
the consequent increase of the rates 
and rents. Their farms were not half 
cultivated: they had no stimulus to 
exertion: year after year their rents 
were in arrear, and many wholly 
and ultimately lost. It required, and 
does now more than ever, all the ac- 
tivity, industry, skill, and capital com- 
bined, and well applied, to enable an 
occupier to meet the heavy expenses 
of the present day. If the old farms 
had remained, we must have gone 
elsewhere for our corn, for very little 
wheat was grown on them ; the greater 
part was in pasturage. Even Cobbett 
knew and saw the advantage of the 
large farms and skilful and scientific 
farmers. It is under such men as Mr. 
Coke’s wealthy and well-educated and 
well-informed tenants, that the la- 
bourer receives liberal wages and is 
sure of constant employment; and 
not under the old system, which, we 
repeat, died a natural death in its 
good old age. We have one or two 
specimens of these patriarchs—these 
old Catos and Columellas—remaining, 
and they are the worst agriculturists 
in the district. We totally differ from 
the Bishop when he asserts of the 
large farmers, that the interests of the 
employer and the employed are no 
longer the same. We know to the 
contrary ; and we believe that all our 
labourers would much prefer working 
for a large capitalist and occupier, 
than for any other. They are generally 
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men of strict and honourable dealing, 
and the labourer can depend on them 
with security. Let the Bishop go into 
Norfolk, and see his position at once 
overturned. 

The last grievance the Bishop men- 
tions is—‘‘ That, instead of receiving 
from the farmer a compensation for 
his work, and that in proportion to 
the work done, the deficiency is now 
made up from a parochial assess- 
ment.” Now we do not deny that 
the labourer receives parochial assess- 
ment; but we do deny that he is not 
paid in proportion to the value of the 
work done. Farmer Clodpole agrees 
with a single man, John Chubb, to 
turn over a large heap of manure ; 
he works by the day or piece: if 
by the day, Chubb receives 9s. or 
10s. a week, as may be; if by the 
piece, perhaps Chubb can make in the 
week lls. or 12s.; and John Chubb is 
paid in proportion to the work done, 
and fills his belly with bacon and 
cabbage, and drinks farmer Clodpole’s 
health ; but when the next heap is to 
be turned, Chubb happens to be em- 
ployed by Farmer Tench, in clearing 
his pond : so Farmer Clodpole goes to 
Jem Gudgeon and employs him: now, 
Gudgeon has a wife and six children ; 
he is paid by Clodpole his 9s. or 10s. 
the compensation for his work, in pro- 
portion to the work done. Would the 
Bishop have Cledpole give Chubb 10s. 
because he is single, and Gudgeon 16s. 
because he has a family? if not, what 
does his Lordship mean by “ not being 
paid in proportion to his work’? The 
work is worth 10s. because it can be 
done for that sum, neither more nor 
less. Why shouid Clodpole pay 16s. ? 
The fact is this—the wages of a la- 
bouring man were supposed to be suffi- 
cient to support him, his wife and two 
children. Under the new law, he 
must support four children by his 
wages: consequently, if he has six, 
how are the other four to be sup- 
ported? If the Bishop can point out 
any other way, so unobjectionable as 
by the rate, under present circum- 
stances, as with our population plus 
the demand for it, we should like to 
know it. There is no grievance. The 
man is paid to the utmost worth of 
his labour; nor is it the fault of the 
farmer that the other four children are 
not supported by labour, instead of by 
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rate. 
arose. 

It is as nearly as possible from 25 
to 27 years ago, since every cottager 
had a spinning wheel, and every girl 
and woman could spin. The weekly 
profits to a good spinner were 2s. 6d. ; 
they gave 2s. for the wool, and sold 
the yarn, when spun, for 4s. 6d.; 
and in those times, it was always 
presumed that the wife aud daughters 
could support themselves, while the man 
and the boys brought in their wages. 
Thus, Gudgeon and his six young 
Gudgeons wanted no parish relief; 
but the manufacturers of Lancashire 
destroyed the cottage manufactory of 
Suffolk. The spinning languished for 
a few years, and about twenty years 
ago it ceased entirely. There is now 
hardly an old wheel in the parish, and 
not a single girl knows how to spin. 
Thus the wife and children were thrown 
entirely on the man’s earnings, except 
what they casually got, by weeding, 
haymaking, and other occasional occu- 
pations ;* and if the parish had not, 
out of a general fund, supported the 
large families, there would have been 
a disgraceful and most distressing 
scramble for the single labourers, as 
the cheapest ; and those with large fa- 
milies would have been the last em- 
ployed: consequently, we see wisdom 
and justice even in this necessity, 
where the Bishop only acknowledges 
a false and unrighteous system, Fur- 
ther, the Bishop says, by the statute 
of 43 Eliz. the poor-rate was meant 
for the aged and infirm, and it should be 
given to them alone. May we respect- 
fully ask the Bishop, what he would 
do with the unemployed? Does not 
the Bishop see why the aged and in- 
firm alone were mentioned, because at 
that time the Government never supposed 
it possible that employment could not be 
found; such a state of things never 
came under their consideration. The 
same statute obliged tbe overseers to 
find work for thechildren: in other words, 


Now we will explain how this 
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to perform impossibilities. But, absurd 
as the statute is, taking it abstractedly, 
it shows clearly, that plenty of work 
was always then to be found. But what 
should we think of a Government now, 
not under Lord Burleigh, but Lord 
Melbourne, insisting onthe samething. 
What in one was reasonable in appli- 
cation, however absurd in principle, 
would now be most unreasonable to 
command, and if executed, most mis- 
chievous. 

The Bishop again (p. 14) speaks of 
the necessity ‘ of paying the labourer 
what he fairly earns, and to pay him it 
as his right, and as his due.” Why, 
in the name of goodness, urge this, as 
if it were an unusual act? We can 
assure the Bishop that not only do the 
farmers pay the labourers their due, 
but they pay them more than his Lord- 
ship owns that he pays his; his Lord- 
ship’s scale being the very minimum 
of our’s. The rate of wages is settled, 
and the labourer is as sure of receiving 
that, as a fundholder his dividends. 
But if the Bishop means that the wages 
of labour should be universally raised to 
a higher level out of profits, we beg 
leave respectfully to say, that sucha 
change must depend on other and far 
weightier causes than his or our appro- 
bation. Abolish the poor laws, and 
some labourers with families would re- 
ceive a higher compensation than they 
now do, without doubt ; but not with- 
out others suffering great distress. 
This higher compensation, under the 
present system, is impossible ; which 
has checked large and liberal wages on 
the one hand, and has mitigated se- 
vere privations on the other. The 
Bishop’s humane wish to increase the 
wages of labour, can only be fulfilled 
by lessening the redundant supply. 
Wages are at 12s. or 14s. a week, in 
parts of Scotland and the north of 
England, where the demand is greater, 
and the supply less, than in the south. 

We confess we do not understand 
what the Bishop means by its “ be- 





* The parish allowance to large families began soon after spinning ceased: the 


labourers, however, had two great advantages which they do not now possess. 


The 


single men lived in farm houses, and were therefore not induced to marry so early. 
2dly, the farmer allowed his labourer wheat at a reduced price, and skimmed milk ; 
wages were then 14d. a day, and there was more room for the employment of children ; 
or in other words, a labourer could get his family more quickly off his hands. The 
loss of spinning has driven the women and girls into field-work, and thus again 


clogged up employment. 
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ing wisdom to grant them that which 
will be now received as a boon, and 
not to wait till it be demanded asa 
right.’ Of what is the Bishop speak- 
ing? what is the boon wanted, and 
what is the right denied? Is it, 
that every labourer should have from 
the community or his employer (which 
is the same thing) as much as will 
support himself and family, whatever 
that family may be. If it is not this, 
we are at a loss to know what it is 
that he requires. For we can only 
say, that he has no right to ask this of 
society, and if he did, society has no 
power of giving it. It is beyond the 
means they have; they have only a 
certain common stock. If they give 
more to one, they must take as much 
from another. For, if they did not, 
there would be soon nothing remain- 
ing, either to give or to deny. The la- 
bourer’s wages can only rise through 
the labourer himself,—by the redun- 
dant labour being lessened. All other 
attempts are false and delusive : or can 
only be partially applied. 

The Bishop, having mentioned these 
grievances, proposes as his remedy 
allotments of land to the peasantry. 
This is a mixed question of good and 
evil—of relation and comparison—and 
which wants a considerable commen- 
tary to accompany it. Abstractedly it 
would be the very worst and most 
fatal measure that could be taken; 
under certain circumstances, and with 
certain provisions, it would be parti- 
ally very beneficial. As a universal 
measure it would be mischievous or 
useless: as a partial one, it might be 
productive of good effects. But of all 
measures, it wants the most circum- 
spect and vigilant attention, and is 
most liable to run into fatal abuses. 
Its natural tendency is hurtful; but it 
may be artificially used with advan- 
tage: universally applied, it would 
lower the character and situation of 
the labourer and his wages; it may 
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be so modified as to improve it; but 
we hope never to see it extended 
as the Bishop desires. We have not 
room or time for a proper discussion 
of the subject. However, if land is 
let as a general rule, it should not be 
regulated by the largeness of families : 
good conduct alone, totally independ- 
ent of singleness or marriage, and of 
the number of children, should be the 
claim to preference; ‘all other rules 
would be pernicious. It will be seen 
that we cannot agree with the Bishop 
in supposing it ever will be “ almost 
a substitute for the poor-rate.” Let 
care be taken it does not increase it. 
We must, however, remind the Bishop 
that his partial application of it, proves 
really nothing at all as to its effect, if 
generally introduced. Again, in pur- 
suing this subject, the Bishop says, in 
growing potatoes on this land, ‘‘ the 
labourer possesses a sure resource 
against the extremes of privation and 
want.” Indeed! that would be a 
golden discovery. But we doubt this. 
What if the potato-crop should fail, as 
it often does in Ireland? where is the 
sure rescurce then? Public charity! ! 
We cannot conceive any state so dan- 
gerous or hazardous. The labourer has 
trusted to the lowest and cheapest food, 
and that has failed him, and he has no 
means of getting any other. What 
is he to do? Potatoes are a very un- 
certain crop, and keep through the 
winter very badly. We often lose ours 
in frosty winters, sometimes in wet 
winters: in dry summers we have 
scanty crops. We would not, if we are 
wise, trust to the potato; and further, 
this potato system superseding wheaten 
food, is in itself most objectionable. 
Instead of increasing it, we hope soon 
to see the potato form only a pleas- 
ing variety in the dinner of an Irish 
peasant; and never to be found but 
with pork in an English cottage.* As 
for the overseers being furnished by 
law with powers to adopt this system 








* The Bishop wishes to raise the labourer’s condition: then do not oblige him to 
subsist on the lowest and cheapest food. On the other hand, let his diet be improved, 
and his lodging and clothing. The potato, useful as it is, will always be pauper-food ; 


while wheat is the staff of independent life. 


Perhaps, if we fed our labourers on im- 


ported Bananas, we might get our work done for 6d. a day. We wonder that this has not 
been proposed. The banana producing 140 times as much as wheat, and therefore 
would be superior to the potato-system, or to any thing which a free trade in corn 


could preduce. 
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of land allotment, we. hope, for the 
benefit of the poor and for the welfare 
of the country, that the legislature will 
never sanction such a proposition. It 
is a measure that should be considered 
as an exception and not as a rule; if 
applied, it must be by private discre- 
tion, and not by public enactment. It 
should be a reward conferred on supe- 
rior industry, honesty, frugality, and 
self-denial. It will never be of use 
beyond this, though we grant even 
this to be useful to a limited extent ; 
but, after all, it is but a partial pallia- 
tion of the evil. 

As for attaching the peasantry to the 
land by this means, we do not-think 
highly of it; if their occupations did 
not answer, they would soon fling 
them up; and in all well-farmed dis- 
tricts, where there are wealthy respon- 
sible men as occupiers, the labourers, 
if steady, are never removed. We 
have in the parish where we are writ- 
ing. those who have been all their lives 
on the same land, under one, or suc- 
cessive masters, and who feel pride and 
interest in the good cultivation of it. 
Perhaps these allotments may be best 
and most advantageously let to those 
labourers who are too old to perform 
hard farming work by the side of vi- 
gorous young men, and yet who are 
well capable of supporting themselves 
by employment. 

The Bishop then proceeds to say, 
“to secure the adequate sources of 
employment, the landlord must, when 
circumstances require, lower his rent, 
the clergyman histithes.”” And again, 
at p. 31, he points out the lowering of 
rents as the only remedy he knows for 
the present stagnation of employment; 
and he speaks of it as a matter easily 
adjusted. Now, ‘ lowering rents’ is 
per se an evil; it is an unnatural pro- 
cess ; rents having always, in a weal- 
thy country, a tendency to rise; and 
the rise is a sure mark of general and 
growing prosperity. Nothing could 
excuse the general lowering of rents, 
but the most absolute and pressing 
necessity: besides, after all, it does 
not meet the evil—it is only taking 
from one to give to another: making 
the landlord poor for the purpose of 
making the labourer better employed. 
It is no addition to the public stock ; 
it is only a hard and forced adjust- 
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ment. Secondly, rents have been gene- 
rally lowered. In our county, upon 
an average they have been reduced 
from 20 to 30 per cent ; and even Lord 
Fitzwilliam himself, the advocate of 
free trade in corn, owns that when he 
received his rents at a fall of 40 per 
cent, he conceived that he had fully and 
permanently met the fall of prices. 
Thirdly, it is very well for the affluent 
to speak lightly of lowering rents; but 
landed gentlemen are seldom affluent. 
Nine estates out of ten are either 
mortgaged partially, or have fixed 
money payments, as settlements, an- 
nuities, and allowances upon them; 
—reduction in these is equivalent 
to the embarrassment, ‘and ruin, of 
a landlord. Suppose a man had 
2,0001. a year, with payments to 
daughters, sons, &c. of 5001. a year ; 
that reduces his income to 1,5001. 
Now take off 30 per cent. from his in- 
come for fall of prices, that is 6001., 
which leaves him but 900/. to subsist 
on. Is it a trifling matter to speak to a 
man so encumbered of lowering rents? 
This is an every-day case ; and the few 
unencumbered and wealthy proprietors 
are only an exception. Gilbert Wake- 
field’s illustration of the matter is short 
and just. ‘If a house is to sink one 
story (this was the precious reasoning 
of Dr. Watson, who said, if all sink 
alike, no injury would be sustained) 
it is-of little importance to the man who 
lives on the drawing-room floor ; but 
what is become of him who was in- 
habiting the ground floor previously ?” 
The fact is, that it is very questionable 
whether any landed proprietor of an 
estate less than 2,0001. a-year, if it is 
encumbered, will be able to weather 
the severity of the present times, and 
to retain his rank in the scale of so- 
ciety. We think not, and that they 
must be swallowed up and ruined. 
It is very easy to inform the landlord 
that it is his duty to reduce his income 
one-third, or a half; but look at the 
outcry of the moneyed interest, and the 
fundholders, a few years since, when 
it was proposed by Lord Althorp to 
put atrifling duty on the transfer of 
stock. The Minister conceded to the 
market, and the tax was dropped. 
With regard also, in other cases, to 
‘ lowering rents,’ we conceive, with 
the Edinburgh Review, that even now 
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it is only to be done when minute in- 
quiry into every individual case shows 
it to be absolutely necessary.* 

When the Bishop speaks of lowering 
his rents, and urges other landlords to 
follow his example, he does not so 
speak of it, but as an act spontaneously 
flowing from a charitable feeling and 
humane disposition: he considers nei- 
ther the pressure on thelandlord, northe 
great evil of the retrograde movement 
on the welfare of society. The Bishop 
may say, ‘I follow the dictates of huma- 
nity, though 1 may not act according 
to the data of the political economist.’ 
This, however, if urged, would not be 
satisfactory. Humanity cannot alterthe 
resources of acountry. Wedonot know 
in what degree, or with what grada- 
tion, the Bishop’s rents are lowered ; 
but we know that before he abated 
them, he doubtless satisfied himself that 
every tenant had in every way exerted 
himself, and put forth all his energies 
towards fulfilling his contract: also, 
he ought to have held out the certainty 
of their restoration as soon as increased 
means enabled the tenant to pay them. 
The universal fall of rents is a diminu- 
tion to that amount of national wealth. 
The landowner has so much less in- 
come ; his capital (land) has fallen in 
value. If he pays the same to Govern- 
ment as before, he must reduce his 
expenses, or pay out of capital. If, in 
consequence of this fall of national 
capital, Government is unable to con- 
tinue its expenses, it must dismiss part 
of its establishment, or defraud the 
public creditor. So the cause of hu- 
manity’is in no way helped; the suf- 
fering appeased in one place, breaks out 
in another. This is the natural con- 
sequence of lowering rent. But it may 
be said, ‘‘ you are arguing merely likea 
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national merchant, or accountant, not 
like a man of benevolent feelings and 
large expanded Christian humanity. 
The Bishop does not wish to press so 
closely on his tenant’s means, or to 
leave him his bare subsistence, but to 
act more generously, and let him en- 
joy an ease and freedom from that 
severe toil which you consider to be 
his necessary lot. In short, he wishes 
to be a generous landlord, and to have 
a tenantry living at their ease.”” To 
this we answer, that somebody or 
other must pay for the generosity of 
the one, and the ease of the other. 
The demands of the national revenue 
on the country are at this time far too 
great and urgent to permit this system 
of ease and generosity tocontinue. They 
require the utmost exertion and fruga- 
lity from every one to meet them : they 
demand that rents should be kept up as 
much as possible, and double industry, 
and skill, and saving applied to pay 
them. Every man must have his 
shoulder at the wheel. If these fail at 
all, the national resources fail. No- 
thing has enabled the nation to mect 
its heavy expenditure, but the rise of 
prices consequent on the increase of 
capital; the Bishop’s system would 
be fatal to our resources, if carried into 
universal execution. Were the debt 
paid off and the taxes diminished, we 
might then agree in its propriety. 
Weare not defending the present state 
of things as one desirable; we are 
asserting it as existing. We are not 
saying it is not an evil, we know it to 
be agreatone. But it exists and there- 
fore must be met, and there is no way 
to meet it but by economy, and in- 
dustry pushed to the utmost. Lest we 
may be considered as losing the bloom 
of our Christian feelings, in our advo- 





* The rent of farms in Suffolk has been lowered, on an average, full 30 per cent. ; 
in some cases 50 and 60. A farm near us, that let for 2/. an acre, has now just been 


re-let for ten shillings. Very little land is above a pound an acre. The tithe, which 
varied from five to six shillings, has sunk to about three and sixpence. We think 
that the writers on political ceconomy have made far too much difference between 
money-rental, and the real value of rental: indeed, it is quite preposterous to assert, 
as they do, that though the money-rental has fallen, the real rental has risen. At the 
present time, the distress of the farmer has been owing not only to a decline of price, 
but to a superabundance of capital, accompanied with a severe competition, which 
alone has prevented rents falling in a still greater proportion. To show how rents may 
and must fall, if prices continue as at present, and superabundant capital is consumed, 
we have known good farmers, intelligent, and industrious, and frugal, FAIL on farms 
rented only at one pound per acre. j 
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cacy of the necessity of supporting the 
resources of the country, we shall 
add, that the severe and uninterrupted 
labour required in many occupations, 
agricultural and commercial, to enable 
a man to earn his daily support, is far 
greater than’ it ought to be. It isa 
matter of cruel necessity ; very afflict- 
ing to be told, and very hurtful in its 
consequences; and so strongly do we 
hold this opinion, that, setting apart 
the opportunities for reading, religious 
instruction, and living in a Christian 
community of faith and worship, we 
think it very questionable whether in 
the comparison of the life of an Eng- 
lish artisan, or of an Irish peasant, 
compared with that of the wild and un- 
restrained savage in his native woods, 
the balance, on the whole, would not 
be much in favour of the latter. Society 
seems to have so little to give, that to 
her claimants in the lowest grade she 
cannot repay them for the sacri- 
fices they have made to her for the 
safety of person ; for her protection of 
property, they are unfortunately not 
in debt to her at all. 

As for the Clergy lowering their 
tithes, this has already been done to 
an extent beyond the reduction of rent, 
because the farmer has pressed more 
on the clergyman than on the landlord, 
knowing that in many, perhaps most 
cases, the clergyman could not gather 
tithe; and if gathered, as in the case 
of vicarial tithe, it would be worth no- 
thing. The landlord has the farmer so 
much in his power, and the latter is 
so unwilling to disoblige him, or to 
give up his farm, that to our know- 
ledge and loss, he has, in some in- 
stances, gone on paying the old rent, 
while he has insisted on and received a 
diminution of tithe. But a clergyman 
has no superfluous or superabundant 
income, which can give him “‘ ample 
space and verge enough” to reduce 
tithe* without severe privations. It 
is not five, or ten per cent., but more 
often thirty per cent. that is demanded 
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and given; which, taken from a small 
income, must altogether disarrange 
the system of life, and produce great 
embarrassment. The Bishop knows 
that in his own diocese many livings are 
not worth 2001. a-year ; we know some 
not worth 100/. And deeply it is to be 
lamented, and a dreadful scandal it is 
to an opulent Christian country to 
leave its clergy in such miserable des- 
titution. Now the Bishop must own, 
that although he can have his farms, 
or his rich see, re-valued, and receive 
some hundreds a-year less, without 
embarrassment, yet his poor clergy 
would feel the loss of every pound 
taken from their necessities. Let tithes 
be lowered, but first give the clergy 
those decent and independent incomes 
which can enable them to bear the loss ; 
but do not talk of the clergy lowering 
tithes,out of a miserable pittance of 1001. 
or 2001. a year. Weshould have much 
more to say about the treatment of 
the parochial clergy by the authorities 
of government and the nation, but we 
forbear. At p. 23, the Bishop says, 
‘« If the nation wish to avert the hor- 
rors of disaffection and turbulence, she 
must procure sufficient employment, 
and pay for an increased and increas- 
ing population.” To this we answer, 
that the Bishop is asking what no 
power under the power of the Almighty 
can effect; and that the nation would 
be mad indeed to pretend to effect this 
—‘* Quem Jupiter vult perdere, prius 
dementat.”—Her madness would be a 
proof of her approaching downfall. 
One thing, however, is evident; if 
the Bishop’s argument is right, the 
conduct of the Government is wrong ; 
for they are proceeding on two oppo- 
site principles. That we are not fa- 
vourable to the present system of poor 
laws, as lately commenced, has been 
already seen; but we think the prin- 
ciple far more correct and sound than 
the Bishop’s ; we only lament that the 
Government has not accompanied its 
action with other operations which 





* We have been obliged to reduce our tithes permanently thirty per cent. and 
five per cent. more this year from a failure in the turnip crop. This sum would have 
educated a son at the University, and fitted him for a profession: what a severe sacri- 
fice to a clergyman who had a family! Upon this head we say—‘ Either the Bishops 
should not insist on University degrees as necessary for taking orders, or the Univer- 
sity expenses should be reduced one half at least. All clergymen cannot write poems, 
like Parson Crabbe, to pay for their sons’ education at College. 


Gent. Mae. Vot. V. 
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might have alleviated it. We think 
the poor should in no case be worse 
off than they were before; whereas 
many of them are now in a state of 
legalised starvation. We could take 
the Bishop to a cottage, in which a 
young labourer, his wife, and seven 
children, are existing on 9s. 6d. a week: 
the man is working on dry bread, in- 
sufficient in quantity. They are forced 
to buy four stone and a half of flour 
weekly, and consequently have only 
two shillings left for all other necessa- 
ries. They have one resource—they 
might put two of their children into 
Framlingham Castle!!! That more 
ought to have been left to the parishes ; 
that an explanation of the system 
should have been given to the poor; 
and that it should be provided that no 
healthy and able men with wives and 
families should be taken into the union 
houses, except for a short residence in 
extra cases; and that the power of 
emigrating should be provided for all 
those that desire it. Sincerely do we 
hope and pray that the peasantry of 
England—a body of men we know 
well and highly esteem—will not be 
consigned to the tender mercy of sala- 
ried officers, whether commissioners, 
clerks, or attornies, on the nauci-ni- 
hili-pili system. 

We thus conclude our observations, 
we are afraid too hastily written to 
appear either with correctness or ele- 
gance. We must finish as we began, 
by hoping that the Bishop will allow 
the fair field of argument to be open to 
all ;—our views are certainly different; 
but we hope that we have expressed 
ourselves with proper temperance in 
the discussion; and we repeat, that 
we are conscious that the motives 
which have induced the Bishop to 
adopt and recommerd the system which 
is explained in his work, arise from 
the most kind and benevolent feelings. 
And if he will now urge on the atten- 
tion of Government the distressed and 
degraded situation of the parochial 
clergy, as he has done that of the poor, 
he will be performing a sacred work of 
love worthy of a Christian Bishop. 
The Bishop, p. 28, says, ‘‘ if our church 
be overthrown, England, I most fully 
believe, will rue the day.”” In this sen- 
timent we fully and cordially agree : 
we are certain of its truth, and we 
shall add another of which we are 
equally assured—‘ That if the body of 
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the parochial clergy are not raised from 
their present depressed situation, to a 
state of liberal independence suited to 
their education, habits, and expecta- 
tions, the church will and must be 
overthrown without a possibility of 
escape. 

In conclusion, we beg to say that 
we are fully aware of the difficulties 
which government had to meet, in the 
alteration of the poor-law system ; we 
are aware of the great evils which they 
found existing, and we are only anxious 
that their new laws, which we believe 
to be correct in principle, should be 
brought into effect, with all tenderness, 
consideration, and humanity. The 
poor have no advocates but the good ; 
no refuge, but in the bosoms of-the 
virtuous and the compassionate. They 
at least are not answerable for laws 
imperfectly constructed, and improvi- 
dently administered. We hope the 
difficulties of the change may be sur- 
mounted, and with as little sacrifice of 


-private happiness as possible, and with 


as little encroachment on the sanctity 
of the domestic hearth. 


Desretr’s Complete Peerage of the 
United Kingdom of Great Brituin 
and Ireland. Twenty-first edition ; 
edited by William Courthope, Esq. 
Post 8vo, pp. 780. 

A PEERAGE is a work of a pecu- 
liar character, so subject to perpetual 
change, that, like a field or garden, it 
has two crops continually growing in 
it; the one, of new events and fresh 
information ; the other, of errors and 
misprints. Debrett’s Packet Peerage 
was long the best work of. its kind: 
yet, under a careless course of editing, 
it had become marvellously full of 
faults. The number and the merits 
of the several competitors who have 
latterly started on the same course, 
appear to have stimulated the pro- 
prietors to fresh exertions; and De- 
brett is now confided to the care of an 
intelligent gentleman attached to the 
College of Arms. Its plan of arrange- 
ment is the old one of Dugdale, that 
of giving each title in its due order of 
precedency, and the account of each 
family in a continuous narrative: the 
whole is now contained in a single 
volume, —a most portly duodecimo 
to be sure. The engravings of the 
arms are greatly improved, being now 
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beautifully executed in wood by Vize- 
telly, Branston, and Co.; a mode 
which has two great advantages,— 
that there will be no more worn-out, 
faded impressions, and that alterations 
and corrections may be much more 
readily made. We observe the arms 
of the new Bishop of Madras do not 
agree with their description. The fron- 
tispiece of the King’s portrait appears 
to have seen its best days: perhaps 
the engraving was never very success- 
ful. The list of Extinct Peerages is 
the most concise and complete we ever 
saw; and the other lists and tables are 
very useful. 


Japhet in Search of his Father. By the 
Author of ‘Jacob Faithful.’ 3 vols. 


WE are acquainted with few novels 
in our language that has been received 
with more general approbation than 
the “‘ Jacob Faithful ”’ of Captain Mar- 
ryat. The humour, the drollery, the 
truth and fidelity of the descriptions 
the force of outline with which the 
characters were drawn—all pleased, 
in spite of many defects in the forma- 
of the story. The beauties and faults 
of the present novel, however inferior 
it may be to its predecessor, are the 
same. It abounds in spirit, liveliness, 
variety of character, drollery of adven- 
ture, and vis comica throughout. To 
be sure its comedy is always on the 
borders of farce; and as long as ef- 
fect is produced, no matter what it 
costs. The whole is a wondrous web 
of incongruities and impossibilities, 
such as no picture of human life ever 
presented ; scarcely one event is even 
probable, scarcely one character con- 
sistent. But if the taste of the author 
is to be called in question in collecting 
such materials for his edifice, his skill 
and genius must the more be praised, 
for that he has been able to give it, if 
not the proportions of classical design, 
at least sufficient attractions to detain 
the attention and delight the fancy. 
Few of the characters are well drawn 
on the whole ;—all of them clever and 
vigorous, and characteristic in parts. 
We do not think there is much con- 
tinued interest in the fate or fortunes 
of any of the dramatis persone, and 
it matters very little how the whole 
narrative ends ; but the separate in- 
cidents are very agreable, and very ab- 
surd : the portraits are certainly not by 
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Lawrence, but rather in the free style 
of H. B.; and the whole is an assem- 
bly of the most extraordinary people, 
and in the most extraordinary circum- 
stances that ever took place. Whether 
we speak of Mr. Phineas Cophagus 
the apothecary at Smithfield, who was 
gored by a mad bull—turned Quaker, 
and so on,—returned churchman, and 
so on—and then was gored again at 
the distance of a quarter of a century, 
whether by the same bull or not we 
cannot say;—or Miss Aramathea 
Judd, whose character we take to be 
the most inventive that our author 
ever imposed on the credulity of his 
readers. That young ladies wear false 
faces, we potently believe; but seldom 
with Miss Judd’s design, of passing 
for their grandmothers. The other is 
an Irish Baronet, Sir H. de Clare, 
who and his lady turn gipsies and 
mountebanks, and what not. As for 


the hero of the tale himself, who mis- 
takes every man with a long nose for 
his father, and seeing the Bishop o: 
Exeter (the then Bishop) enjoying an 
unusual longitude of proboscis, fixes 
on him as his parent, to the no small 
astonishment of the virtuous prelate ; 


who cures Lady Maelstrom of hys- 
terics, by pouring a bottle of marking 
ink into her mouth, instead of Eau-de- 
Cologne, and then, to correct his mis- 
take, by following it up with a quart 
of stinking green water where flowers 
had been placed; who passes himself 
off to Lord Windermere as his son; 
who is taken up and condemned for 
highway robbery; who is confined in 
the cellar of an I[rish castle, and all 
but murdered ; who gives himself out 
in London as a young man of ten 
thousand a year; who sets up drug- 
gist at Reading; who turns Quaker 
for love of a young Quakeress ; who 
finds at last his father looking like 
a large Bengal tiger ; and who at 
the first interview seizes the paternal 
crutches, by way of behaving himself 
prudently and making a good first- 
impression; knocks down the black 
domestics of his astonished, infuriated, 
and venerable parent: finally, who 
married the very prim, starch, and 
conscientious young daughter of the 
Aminadabs; as for him,—we shall 
close our observations with the last 
scene of his history. 


‘* And now, as there is no doubt that 
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my readers will be curious to know 
whether my lovely wife adheres to her 
primitive style of dress, 1 shall only re- 
peat a conversation of yesterday-night, 
as she came down arrayed for a splendid 
ball given by Mrs. Harcourt de Clare: 

‘¢*Tell me now, De Benyon,’ said she, 
‘is not this a pretty dress?’ (What a 
little sanctified hypocrite she must have 
been ?—what a painted Jezabel in dis- 
guise ') 

‘** Yes, my dear,’ replied I, looking 
at her charming face and figure, with all 
the admiration usual in the honey-moon, 
—‘it is, indeed. But do you not think, 
my dear Susan,’ said I, putting the tip of 
my white glove upon her snowy shoul- 
ders, ‘that it is cut down a little too 
low.’ 

“*¢Too low, De Benyon! (Spirit of 
William Penn, forgive her!) Why it is 
not half so low as Mrs. Harcourt de 
Clare or Lady C—— wear their dresses.’ 

‘* ¢ Well, my dear, I did not assert that 
it was ; I only asked.’ 

‘¢ «Well, then, if you only asked for 
information, De Benyon, I will tell you 
that it is not too low; and I think that 
you will acknowledge, that on this point, 
my opinion ought to be decisive ; for if 
I have no other merit, I have at least the 
merit of being the best-dressed woman in 
London.’—( Verily, the bones of John 
Fox are rattling in his grave !) 

‘¢* Thou persuadest me, Susanah,’ 
said I. 

‘*¢ Now, DeBenyon, hold your tongue.’ 

“Like a well-disciplined husband, I 
bowed, and said no more.’’ 


Reflection of the Reviewer.—As pret- 
ty a couple of Quakers as ever we 
recollect to have seen! : 

Reflection of the Compositor.—Such 
a Susannah as this, would have re- 
versed the history of her namesake in 
Scripture. 

Reflection by Bernard Barton.— Veri- 
ly! I have seen the like before ! 


Margaret Ravenscroft, or Second Love. 
By James A. St. John, &c. 3 vols. 


WE have had occasion more than 
once to profit by some works of Mr. 
St. John’s composition; and we give 
him credit for much knowledge, en- 
riched and rectified by observation 
and travel. Yet we confess we did not 
expect to find him directing his talents 
to the formation of fictitious narra- 
tives; we rather supposed him em- 
ployed in duly digesting the quantity 
of cotton exported by the Pacha of 





Egypt; orunrolling a papyrus bought 
at Mr. Salt’s sale; or perhaps making 
an experiment in his own personyas 
to whether it is possible in our climate 
to hatch eggs as they do in Egypt, by 
sitting on them oneself in a pair of 
warm, soft, feather-breeches. How- 
ever, tired, we presume, like other 
people, of the realities of life, he has 
amused his leisure by indulging in the 
fictitious creations of his own fancy ; 
—a custom also of our own: but as 
our thoughts on these subjects are apt 
to run in a particular channel, we 
shall beg leave, with permission of the 
kind public, to keep them to ourselves. 

The merit of this novel assuredly is 
not in the growing interest which the 
plot excites; it is not in any delicate 
discrimation of character ; it is not in 
any finely complicated train of inci- 
dents ; it is not in any happy novelty 
of invention ; but it must be found in 
the separate parts, in the individual 
scenes. There is much pleasing ob- 
servation; much elegant description ; 
much eloquent and animated dialogue; 
much that shows a cultivated taste, 
and a mind stored with information. 
Speaking honestly, and therefore not 
according to our wicked craft, there are 
also many parts of the narrative that 
we cannot approve: as the whole 
character of Margaret is to us exces- 
sively displeasing; her character in- 
spires no respect ; her history is pain- 
ful; her passions degrading; her end 
most distressing. Mrs. Bailey is per- 
fectly hateful. Samber perhaps is the 
most interesting person: for the qua- 
lities he is described as possessing, 
must always interest ; but his unneces- 
sary gabble of Anglo-Tedesco is a great 
bore, and not sufficiently repaid by the 
humour of the mistakes which his ig- 
norance of a language occasions. The 
murder of the poor Jew is gratuitous 
and ruffian-like cruelty. If you must 
have murders, have them in Mrs. 
Radcliffe’s grand style, or not at all: 
as for the Zingara, we have had too 
much of such characters—they are 
quite out of nature—a fine and bold 
creation of fancies once—sed repetita 
displicet. Without other exceptions, 
there is something too bizarre, too 
untrue about them, to please. When 
first introduced into our fictitious per- 
sone, the mystery through which 


they appeared, struck the mind. There 
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was a false grandeur about them,— 
still it was grand: but they should 
not be too fully revealed, too often 
seen, too closely approached: it is 
only in the hand of a most practised 
writer and a man of genius, that such 
creations can hope to be successful. 

We dare say by this time Mr. St. 
John has formed a very low opinion 
of our critical judgment; ’importe, 
we must go to the end of our stage, 
snarling and growling, as we generally 
do: so then we shall, in conclusion, 
observe, that we disapprove in toto of 
Montague’s most unnatural, unmanly, 
and unchristian conduct after Mar- 
garet’s death. Is that the lesson which 
these histories of life are to teach ?— 
Is that the duty they are to inculcate? 
—lIs that the true portrait of moral 
wisdom they are to mirror to the in- 
experienced mind?—ls there real af- 
fection, real virtue, real wisdom, in 
this life of perpetual and unavailing 
sorrow ?—Is it not selfish, contempti- 
ble, and wicked? It is not agreeable 
to our nature, our affections, our pas- 
sions; it is not consistent with our 
duty, with the purposes of our life. 
Where it exists, it is from some morbid 
and vitiated state of the mind; and in 
Margaret’s character, there certainly 
was nothing to demand such a tremen- 
dous sacrifice, as a life of perpetual 
sorrow, and therefore of sin. Mr. 
St. John may be sure that his moral 
is wrong; and it is just that which 
the majority of his readers or reader- 
esses (for we suppose nine-tenths of 
novel readers are females) may mis- 
take for what is right. The lover or 
husband most truly honours his mis- 
tress or his wife’s memory, and most 
sincerely shows his affection, ‘ who 
drops some natural tears’—but who 
also ‘wipes them soon ;’ who takes 
one farewell look at the grave that 
holds all he once cherished, and then 
with manly resolution and Christian 
resignation, turns away to re-occupy 
his station, re-assert his rights, ad- 
vance his fortune, and fulfil his duties 
in the world. If novels teach any 
other moral than this, let them be 
condemned : 


An vitiis carentem ludit imago 
Vana, que port4 fugiens eburnA 
Somnium ducit ? 


Review.—My Aunt Pontypool. 
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My Aunt Pontypool. 3 vols. 


ALBEIT we are great novel readers, 
and generally dilute our glass of sherry 
after dinner with some portions of 
Messrs. Saunders and Otley’s agreea- 
ble and spirited narratives, yet we can 
allow very little time to My Aunt Pon- 
typool, for the best of reasons, we are 
allowed very little time ourselves; in 
other words, we have so many fresh 


visitors of the same sort, that we must 


rise and tell My Aunt Pontypool that 
her carriage is waiting. Yet we parted 
with her reluctantly ; and having seen 
her to the steps of her landau, by a 
fortunate accident, Messrs. Saunders 
and Otley passed, arm in arm, in their 
way from their printers—‘ their cus- 
tom in the afternoon.’ We looked in 
their good-humoured faces and said, 
‘Hem! Gentlemen, hem !—The novel 
you sent me is not unskilfully de- 
signed, nor inelegantly written. (Mr. 
Otley smiled; Mr. Saunders rubbed 
his hands.) The main point of every 
novel, Gentlemen, you are aware, is 
to create and to maintain an interest. 
(They both nodded assent.) 1 say, to 
maintain an interest—hem! Now, 
this is to be effected by the author’s 
skill in forming his characters, arrang- 
ing his incidents, and developing his 
plot. (Then Mr. Otley took a pinch 
of snuff.) You understand Latin, 
Gentlemen, 1 presume ?—(They both 
bowed, and looked at one another, as 
much as to say, ‘ Don’t we?’) Well 
then, Horace, in his Ars Poetica— 
I say, Horace, Gentlemen, who had his 
town-house at Rome, and a country- 
house on the Sabine Hills; (the fact 
was, I wished to impress the pub- 
lishers with my own importance, by 
magnifying as much as possible the 
authority of the Poet 1 was going to 
quote)—Well then, Horace, who used 
to dine with Augustus, just as Sir 
Walter Scott dined with George the 
Fourth, and who kept a bailiff, besides 
several maidservants, at his country- 
house ;—(Here Mr. Saunders winked 
at Mr. Otley, as much as to say—‘ Sly 
dog, that Horace!’)—so you may sup- 
pose he knew something of the world. 
‘Well he said, writing on these subjects 
(They both seemed very attentive) :— 
Cui lecta potenter erit res, 

Nec facundia deseret hune, nec lucidus 

ordo. 


which Bishop Hurd thus—(Mr. Otley 
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took out his gold repeater and looked 
at it)—‘ Well, Gentlemen,’ I said, ‘I 
won’t detain you from more important 
business, though I thought you would 
like to have heard what Bishop Hurd 
said in his invaluable Commentary ; 
but as you seem to be in a hurry— 
Ah! dinner-time, I suppose—ha-ha ! 
not to be missed—hot joint, I sup- 
pose, every day ?—Well, Gentlemen, 
—(Here | made a short pause, thinking 
I might have had an invitation, which 
I had determined to accept; but not 
receiving any, I repeated) — Pray, 
Gentlemen, just tell the author, I think 
he might have made more of the 
character of ‘My Aunt,’ without de- 
scending into a too broad or vulgar 
humour. Colonel Adair is a well- 
drawn and pleasing character: but the 
latter incidents relating to the William- 
son’s, are not sufficiently probable, and 
carried into a far too painful detail. 
Young Williamson’s death-bed is re- 
volting to our feelings ; and old Wil- 
liamson’s crimes and punishment made 
us shudder. We think Henry Adair 
might have been moulded into some- 
thing of a poetical form, which would 
have been in fine relief to the rest. 
Lord Methwynn is a natural character. 
Gentlemen, a good novel, like a good 
piece of stewed beef, must be allowed 
plenty of time to stmmer ; it must not be 
hurried. Your authors now-a-days 
show a great deal of cleverness, quick 
observation, knowledge of the world, 
dramatic skill, with the style and 
language of gentlemen ; but they are 
in a devil of a hurry to dispatch 
their beef '—Gentlemen, good morn- 
ing.—Mr. Saunders, I was sorry I 
was obliged to give your editor of 
Cowper — Jack Drum’s Entertain- 
ment;—but country parsons make 
very bad editors. You never knew a 
Magazine thrive whose editor lived 
beyond the sound of Bow-bells. It 
is the same of other books. Southey’ 
—‘ Sir (said Mr. Otley), you recol- 
lect Mister’ —‘ Yes,’ I said, ‘ cer- 
tainly the Laureate is an exception. 
Mr. Southey is a gentleman of very 
extensive information—very extensive, 
indeed; so various, and at the same 
time so profound, that—living as he 
does among the mountains, where, you 
know, not a book is to be obtained for 
love or money—I can only say, I hope 
he comes honestly by it!" 


Review.— Lady E. 8. Wortley’s /ravelling Sketches. 
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Travelling Sketches, in Rhyme. By 
Lady E. 8. Wortley. 1835. 


EVERY good poet forms his own 
style, in which practice often leads him 
to excellence. Lady E.S. Wortley has 
long had claims to originality, as we 
have before pointed out; and we think, 
in her own manner, she is as near per- 
fection as possible ; indeed, we can- 
not imagine anything more perfectly 
finished in thought and language. We 
shall extract a few of the first lines in 
the volume—‘‘ Her Farewell to Eng- 
land’”’—in which the subject is agitated 
when she is on board the packet, how 
she shall bid it farewell :—whether very 
softly in a low whisper, or bawling to 
the top-note of her voice; it never 
having struck her that there was a 
middle path between the two, untrod- 
den indeed by heroines, and ladies of 
that class; but still much used, which 
perhaps would have served her pur- 
pose as well as deafening the captain 
and cabin passengers by her screams. 


Farewell, my land! on thy blest shores I leave 

Many Beloved ones—shall I seek to weave 

A song of warbled lamentations soft, 

In sighing breezes, towards those shores to waft 

A melancholy, plaintive, swan-like strain, 

Murmuring, that like Death’s prey, is part- 
ing’s pain ; 

Or leave it to those voiceless tears to shew 

All that can be reveal’d of jealous woe, 

Which still loves best in hidden streams to flow; 

Or pour the fervent sorrows of my soul 

In one wild, sudden, full farewell ! 


This agony of separation, some how 
or other, being got over, Lady Emme- 
line proceeds on her journey ivato 
France ; and soon after we find a very 
serious and elegant apostrophe to the 
Hills; in which, in an elegant though 
forcible manner, she tells them some 
home truths; as, for instance, that 
they belong to France, and must never 
hope to be otherwise than they are; 
they had probably heard of the flying 
island of Laputa, and were becoming 
discontented at their own immove- 
ability. 

That still ye’re her’s, and still shall her’s 
remain. 
We believe the Hills to be an aspiring 
family, for we see the morning papers 
continually harping on the subject; 
but this tendency to elevate themselves 
is not peculiar to the English Hills. 
Lady W. tells them in France, that in 
vain they are trying to fly upward. 
Yes! ye are here! and bound by sternest ties, 
Howe’er ye may aspire to yonder skies. 
She gives them, however, one chance 
and only one of escaping :— 
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£ Your’s is an union nothing shall dissolve, 
While duly on her axis she revolve.’ 

Yet, lest, on the strength of that ex- 
pectation, they should begin to show 
freaks and fancies, she again reminds 
them— ‘ 

And while ye last, ye still must her’s remain ; 
And if from her ye’d soar, ye soar in vain. 

On common occasions, perhaps this 
would be sufficient to keep a family in 
good order ; but the Hills have always 
been a frisky, capering race ; and, par- 
ticularly in Italy, have shewn such va- 
garies as prove that they want some 
severer restraint than mere words to 
keep them to their propriety. And so, 
she proposes to fasten them down with 
the stalks of the vines, which are much 
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used for packing-up goods in Italy and 
elsewhere; and as may be seen in Mr. 
Barker’s Lempriere, were employed of 
old by Bacchus to enchain his enemies. 


With vines, although the fair Earth 
had, ng 9 £ 


In mother-like solicitude sent these, 

Like gentle emissaries, e’en to seize, 

And bind ye to her living breast, methinks, 
With these soft ligatures and delicate limbs, 
So to remind ye that tho’ poatng high, 

Into the hy glad regions of the sky, 

Ye still are her’s, and must to her belong. 
Presuming that we have now got the 
Hills as safe bound as old Prometheus 
himself, we proceed to afford our 
readers the pleasure of one entire 
poem, and then reluctantly we must 
kneel down, and kissing Lady E. S. 
Wortley’s hand, bid her farewell. 


ON THE FIRST SIGHT OF THE MEDITERRANEAN SEA. 
Oh! Mediterranean Sea! oh! thou Mediterranean Sea! 
It is well with me, that at last I look on thy loveliness and thee ; 
Oh! how placidly pure and how beamingly bright do thy glittering waters seem, 
Like a hundred rivers of sapphire and gold, met together in some rich dream. 
Then hail to thy brightness—and hail to thy calm, and thy heavenly heavenly hue, 
Oh! glorious Mediterranean Sea! so beautiful and so blue ; 
And hail to the fertile and flowery pride of thy winding and verdant shore, 
For never did scene of enchantments so rife, greet and gladden my senses before. 
Oh! Mediterranean Sea! oh! thou Mediterranean Sea! 
It is well with me thus on thy golden shore, on thy borders of beauty to be. 
Where gracefully spread the olive trees into many a shady bower, 
And haughtily, with their crested heads, the antbitious stone pines tower. 
Oh! thou Mediterranean Sea serene! oh! thou Mediterranean Sea! 
’Tis gently and lightly the breezes blow o’er thy dimpled glass in their glee. 
Tis a feast of sunshine makes ever glad thy surface and thy fair shore. 
Roll, roll and rejoice—breathe music, flash light—for ever, and ever, and ever more. 


History of the British Colonies, by R. 
Montgomery Martin, F.S.S. §c. 
&c. ; in five volumes. Vol. IV. Pos- 
sessions in Africa and Austral-Asia, 
8vo. pp. 624. 

THE Colonies comprehended in this 
volume are as follow: 
In South Africa, 

The Cape of Good Hope, acquired by 
COMMMESE 40. 5. 0000051065085 1806 

Mauritius and the Sychelles, Do. 1810 

In Western Africa, 

Sierra-Leone, acquired by cession 1787 

Gambia Do. do. .... 1631 

Cape Coast Castle, by conquest 1661 

Accra, &c. » Do. .... 1661 

St. Helena, by colonization .... 1651 


Ascension BP scsene oo 
In Austral-Asia, 

New South Wales, by coloniza- 

SU ijn <n Genkine <a catageén 

Van Diemen’s Land Do. .. 1803 

Swan River, &c. Do. .. 1829 

South Australia Do. .. 1829 





Falkland Islands Do. .. 1765 


Of the geography of these Colonies, 
together with their area, general his- 
tory, physical aspect, geology, climate, 
territorial divisions, population, ani- 
mal and vegetable kingdoms, staple 
produce, government civil and mili- 
tary, laws, religion, education, finan- 
ces, commerce, with all that relates to 
the value of property and state of society 
in them, the volume before us contains 
a clear and succinct statement, com- 
piled with great skill, and penned with 
considerable spirit, by the practised 
hand of Mr. Martin. 

Not many of our readers will dis- 
sent from his remarks, in the first 
chapter, on the injuries which Eu- 
ropeans have inflicted on the abo- 
rigines of the African continent by 
the trade in slaves, or refuse to join 
with him in lamenting and deprecating 
that unhallowed traffic. Nothing can 
be more evident than that the interests 
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of the Cape of Good Hope, as a colony, 
equally with those of the parent state, 
are involved in the question of its 
complete discontinuance. 

According to Mr. Martin’s statisti- 
cal table, the territory at the Cape 
and in its neighbourhood, which is 
subjected to British dominion, amounts 
to 73,216,764 acres of land; but of 
which only 289,000 acres are at pre- 
sent cultivated, subsisting a population 
of not more than 150,000 souls, of 
whom only 60,000 are free whites and 
90,000 coloured or bond: nor can any 
great increase in population, or exten- 
sion of agriculture, be expected until the 
entire removal of that constant source 
of discord and irritation, the distinc- 
tion between white and black, and the 
traffic in the persons of the latter, 
which has arisen as a consequence 
of that distinction :—then, and not till 
then, may education and religion be 
expected to progress, and convert the 
whole of this territory into a well-peo- 
pled, well-cultivated, and prosperous 
domain; and, like some other of the 
older possessions the of Mother Coun- 
try, connected with her by the strongest 
of all ties, union of interest: and then, 
and not till then, will those scenes of 
slaughter and desolation cease, which 
are now of such frequent occurrence, 
to the utter discouragement of agri- 
culture and commerce. 

Mauritius, the next colony described 
by Mr. Martin, offers itself in corrobo- 
ration of the remarks we have just made. 
This colony is still suffering under the 
moral malady. Its black population 
has, according to report, been kept up 
by supplies obtained in the teeth of the 
Slave-trade Felony Act; and consider- 
able discussion has taken place, and 
more is likely to take place in Parlia- 
ment, respecting the true character of 
its present inhabitants, whether free 
blacks or slaves. We will not inter- 
fere with that discussion, but merely 
observe, that as the prosperity of the 
colony, and the complete abolition of 
slavery, and even of negro apprentice- 
ship, are intimately connected, if not 
altogether identified with each other, 
we hope that time and energies will 
not be hopelessly exhausted on retro- 
spection, which might be more bene- 
ficially employed in securing the pre- 
sent and future liberties of the blacks 
in this and our other colonies. 


The colonies in Austral-Asia greatly 
surpass the others described in this 
volume in geographical extent, and we 
believe also in national importance, 
in consequence of the congeniality of 
their climate with that of the parent 
state. Undefined as their limits are, 
they are understood to comprehend 
more than 300,000 square miles of ter- 
ritory, with a white population of 
nearly 100,000 souls; and which is 
rapidly increasing by fresh emigra- 
tions from our own shores. 

Among the interesting facts noticed 
by Mr. Martin in this part of his 
volume, is the state and character 
of the aborigines. We refer to the 
volume, page 295, for his description 
of them, and particularly for his ac- 
count of the administration of justice 
(if so it may be called) to these harm- 
less natives. We hope that no time 
will be lost in providing means better 
adapted than such a process as Mr. 
Martin has described, to secure the 
due administration of the justice of 
this country in its colonies. 

The case, as stated by Mr. Martin, is 
as follows :—‘‘ In 1827, a native was 
arrested and placed on trial at Sydney, 
charged with burning a shepherd’s 
hut and the shepherd in it. The evi- 
dence was altogether unsatisfactory, 
as there was no proof of the fact, 
but reason to believe that the fire 
was accidental ; nevertheless the poor 
native was placed in the dock; he 
laughed at the scene around, the 
meaning of which he could not in the 
slightest degree comprehend (none of 
the Sydney blacks speaking his lanyuage); 
the forms of a trial were gone through ; 
and he was executed ! ”’ 

Of the various particulars condensed 
into this volume, respecting the geolo- 
gy, together with the vegetable and 
animal productions, government and 
moral state of the several colonies com- 
prehended within it, we can offer our 
readers no analysis ; nor will our space 
permit our noticing the settlements in 
Western Africa; and we feel the less 
reluctance at being compelled thus 
abruptly to terminate our remarks, as 
we entertain little doubt that Martin’s 
History of the British Colonies will be 
viewed by our readers, as it is by us, 
in the light of a standard work, of 
which the majority of them will feel 
desirous to possess themselves. 
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A Guide through the Town of Shrews- 
bury ; with brief Notices of the more 
remarkable objects in the Environs. 
12mo. pp. 178. 


WE are exceedingly pleased with 
this elegant and judicious Guide. We 
think it is formed after the best plan, 
that of pure and terse description of 
those objects which are actually pre- 
sented to the eyes of the stranger; 
neither overloaded with history and 
biography, which he may study more 
appropriately in other works, and on 
less hurried occasions, nor degraded 
by the introduction of mean and insig- 
nificant subjects, which in too many 
works of this kind have betrayed the 
author’s prejudices and party politics; 
his ridiculous vanity and presump- 
tuous ignorance; his commercial zeal 
for the trade of the place, or for that 
of his own shop. 

{n no class of publications has there 
been more room for improvement than 
in local Guides. The quacking and 
puffing Guides to watering places seem 
to have been too much the general 
model; but what may be bearable 
and pardonable in the one, is in- 
sufferable and disgusting in the rest. 
The fact is, Guides cannot be sold 
without the aid of the local bookseller ; 
and they seldom can be well done if 
left tohim alone. The more judicious 
antiquary of the neighbourhood must 
volunteer his assistance, and, for the 
public good, sacrifice his own remune- 
ration to the commercial interests of 
the publisher. When he has done 
this, we will presume a case, and 
imagine his reward. Let him pursue 
his historical investigations, aided by 
those means which the ‘ Record Com- 
mission’ has so judiciously afforded 
to every provincial library, and by 
those local records to which he will 
by degrees obtain access; and then, 
when he feels satisfied with the gene- 
ral completeness and accuracy of his 
collections, let him publish the History 
of his own Town in a quarto volume, 
with plates selected rather for their 
curiosity and information, than as 
mere ornaments, and by that time the 
taste which his judicious Guides have 
already diffused among the community, 
will be the means of producing for him 
that attention and approval which, 
combined with the pleasure derived 

Gryr. Mac. Vor. VY. 


Review.—Guide through Shrewsbury, &c. 
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from the pursuit itself, will be the 
adequate reward for all his labours. 

The town of Shrewsbury is already 
provided with an excellent History, 
the production of two very able men, 
the late Rev. J. B. Blakeway and 
the venerable Archdeacon Qwen. No 
other city or town in England can yet 
boast of the like. Yet even there, 
where so much gold‘has been already 
brought to the surface, there doubt- 
less remains ore in the ancient mines 
which will gratify further research. 
The fabric of history is formed of so 
many materials, that, like a garden 
which presents aa aspect of beauty 
and perfection, it both admits and re- 
quires a constant culture and repair. 

But whilst praising our author’s per- 
tinency, we have been led to. become 
discursive ourselves. To return from 
the contemplation of more extensive 
works, to the excellent synopsis before 
us, we need only further remark that, 
with the legitimate arrangement of a 
vade-mecum,itconducts the visitor,step 
by step, to the several public buildings 
and other objects of interest and curi- 
osity. It isembellished with twenty- 
one engravings on wood, skilfully ex- 
ecuted from tasteful drawings. Among 
them is a view of the new Town-Hall, 
now in the course of erection, at the 
expense of about 12,0007. from a de- 
sign by Sir Robert Smirke: we are 
sorry to say it is a very meagre per- 
formance, having no characteristic 
but grandeur of size,-and in fact has 
less architectural pretension than al- 
most any stack of four or five houses 
in the new streets of London. It must 
be allowed there were greater efforts 
to attain architectural elegance in such 
buildings, in the days which produced 
the Town-hall at Chelmsford, and the 
Sessions- house at Clerkenwell, than in 
these which have brought forth the 
new Fishmongers’ Hall and this Town- 
hall at Shrewsbury. We regard it as 
a melancholy contrast to the pictur- 
esque Market-house and the old Free 
Grammar-school. 

Nor, when sitting in our chair of 
architectural criticism, can we do 
otherwise than condemn the extraor- 
dinary termination of the tower of the 
new church of St. George at Frank- 
well. The union of graduated gables 
and tall crocketed ——- has not 

3 
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merely an unfinished, but a broken 
and dilapidated appearance. 

The great deficiency of modern 
English Architecture, is propriety of 
design. The errors of the provincial 
and the royal architect are not very dis- 
similar. The former gives us a house- 
gable at the top of a church tower; 
and the latter presents in the facade of 
a Town-hall nothing appropriate or 
characteristic at all. 

We cannot pronounce the same 
censure on Mr. Blakeway’s monu- 
ment. The beautiful tracery and 
shrine-work is peculiarly appropriate 
to an antiquary. Yet even here we 
think there is something wanting : 
monuments, in our opinion, should 
have not merely a general but a per- 
sonal propriety; and we are strong 
advocates for having some represen- 
tation—a medallion, if nothing more— 
of the features of the deceased. There 
is here nothing to show, except its 
present freshness, that this was not 
some ancient shrine-work, which has 
been appropriated to Mr. Blakeway’s 
memory by the insertion of new tab- 
lets, and a little shield of arms at the 
top. In ancient times, there would 
have been an effigy or engraved brass 
plate ; the arms would have been re- 
peated, (and not stuck over, but placed 
within, a panel,) and all the sculptures 
would have been filled with badges, 
and rebuses, and appropriate allusions 
to the name, the preferments, and the 
employments of the deceased. 

To the residents of Shrewsbury, the 
utility of this little volume is enhanced 
by a Catalogue of its eminent natives, 
and lists of native birds and plants. 
The whole work bears evidence of the 
ability and good taste of the author. 


Review.—Juvenal’s Satires, by Dr. Nuttall. 
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Juvenal’s Satires; by Dr. P. A. Nur- 
TALL, Translator of Horace and Vir- 
gil. Three Editions :— 

1. With a Linear Verbal Translation, 
Index, &c. Post 8vo, pp. 230. 

2. Translated into English Verse, by 
Wm. Girrorp, Esq. late Editor of 
the Quarterly Review. Post 8vo, pp. 
230. 

3. With a Linear Verbal Translation 
and Gifford’s Poetical Version, &c. 
accompanying the Text. Demy 8vo, 
pp. 432. 


THE edition of Juvenal’s Satires, 
which the learned Editor formerly 
published with an interlinear trans- 
lation, having been long out of print, 
he has at length undertaken its re- 
publication, though in a form some- 
what different. Instead of a mere re- 
print, the great Roman Satirist here 
appears in three distinct forms of 
publication ; each being suited to the 
taste or pocket of the purchaser. 
The first, contains the Text of Juvenal 
accompanied by a faithful Translation, 
which, though the interlinear ordo is 
omitted, has been so arranged, for the 
advantage of students, as to corres- 
pond verbally and linearly with the 
Latin text. Thus the exact sense of 
the original can be obtained at a 
glimpse; and by those possessing the 
least grammatical knowledge of the 
Latin language, it is evident that the 
verbal construction can be instantly 
discovered.* 

The second volume is a reprint of 
the splendid translation by the late 
William Gifford, Esq. accompanied by 
Notes, and a copious explanatory In- 
dex. It appears in a neat and com- 
pressed form; and is so arranged as 





* The following passage, which commences the celebrated Satire on Women, will 
serve as a specimen of the fidelity and ease with which the linear translation has been 
adapted to the original. The long Prosodical quantity that occurs is intended to de- 
note the principal czsura, or emphatic syllable of each line, which (as the Doctor has 
clearly demonstrated, in a brief but admirable treatise on Latin Versification,) cannot 
be violated without destroying the rhythmus of the verse. 

CREDO pudicitidm, Saturho rege, moratam 

In terris, visamque didi, cum frigida parvas 
Preeberet spelunca domos, ignemque, laremque ; 
Et pecus et dominds communi clauderet umbr4 ; 
Silvestrem montana torim cim sterneret uxor 


Frondibus et culmd, &c. 


I believe that chastity, when Saturn was king, dwelt 
upon earth, and was long seen, when the cold cave 

‘orded petty habitations, and fire, and the household god ; 
and included both cattle and masters in one common shed ; 
when the mountain wife would spread her woodland couch 


with leaves and straw, &c. 
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to correspond, page for page, with the 
Editor’s linearly translated edition. 
The third volume, which appears in 
a handsome octavo form (with a por- 
trait of Gifford, engraved by Audinet, 
from a painting by Hoppner,) em- 
bodies the whole of the matter con- 
tained in the two smaller editions, 
having the linear verbal translation 
and Gifford’s poetical version and Notes 
accompanying the Text ; thus present- 
ing, at a moderate price, one of the com- 
pletest editions of the great Roman 
Satirist ever offered to the public. 


‘* As anecessary introduction (to quote 
the Doctor’s prefatory observations), the 
Editor has given a general sketch of the 
Life, Genius, and Writings of Juvenal, 
-with a brief exposition of each Satire ; 
and, what may be considered a useful 
novelty, he has headed the Satires through- 
out with lines explanatory of their respec- 
tive subjects, which, by means of the 
summary of Contents, will greatly facili- 
tate immediate reference to the various 
matters on which Juvenal has written. 
The Dissertation on Juvenal’s writings is 
followed by a Biographical Sketch of Wil- 
liam Gifford ; to which is added a brief 
Treatise on Latin Versification, in which 
the use of the long prosodical quantity, 
intended to denote the principal cesural 
syllable of each verse, is fully explained. 

‘¢ These improvements, the Editor pre- 
sumes, will render this edition peculiarly 
serviceable. While the poetical version 
will materially aid in conveying the dig- 
nity, strength, and freedom of the great 
original, the linear translation will prove 
an agreeable and useful auxiliary to all 
who have acquired, and to those who 
wish to acquire, a knowledge of the Latin 
language. The mode of its arrangement 
will be found to remove every difficulty : 
the position of the words is developed 
with clearness and precision: the ideas 
of the original are neither amplified nor 
retrenched: the periods correspond in 
every part ; their members and even their 
length being usually the same. In short, 
it will furnish the greatest facility ever 
offered for the acquisition of a tongue so 
deserving of our attention. If we con- 
sider the grandeur of the people by 
whom it was spoken—the lustre of its 
writers—the empire which it still main- 
tains among ourselves—the necessity we 
are under of learning it, in order to ob- 
tain access to almost all the sciences, nay, 
even to the knowledge of our own laws, 
of our judicial proceedings, and of our 
charters,—every aid rendered to this im- 
portant study must be highly acceptable 
to the taste and spirit of the age.’’ 


Review.—Memoirs of Mirabeau, Vols. III. IV. 
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Memoirs of Mirabeau. 
1836. 

THE incidents in these volumes are 
like most family quarrels, very uninter- 
esting to the public; nor is the his- 
tory of a man running away from his 
own wife, and running off with another 
man’s, carried through some goodly 
octavos, very instructive or amusing ; 
but there is a singularity of talent and 
of temper about all the family of the 
Mirabeaus, which throws a light over 
the dull chronicles of their domestic 
annals, They are all very clever 
people—the Marquis, the Bailli, and 
the Son. They are all too as singular 
and strange, as they are clever. For 
three generations they are all separ- 
ated from their wives; and for three 
generations their intellectual powers 
were mixed with eccentricities ap- 
proaching to insanity. The Bailli is 
the most interesting, and the most 
worthy of the whole: but they all 
seem like people who had outlived 
the times for which they were fitted, 
and did not very well know what to 
do, or how to act. Assuredly the life 
of such a man as Mirabeau ought to 
make a book of great interest; for he 
possessed those qualities which take 
strong hold of the feelings; but un- 
fortunately his life is one of those that 
a judicious, friendly, or honourable 
biographer would not like fully to 
discuss. He would give but a side 
view. From this cause arise the 
defects of the present work; so much 
is omitted, so much only hinted at, 
that the whole outline of the narrative 
becomes indistinct, shadowy, and un- 
satisfactory: results are stated without 
causes ; events are mentioned that rise 
from circumstances we cannot appre- 
ciate; and we feel convinced that very 
important parts of Mirabeau’s history 
are altogether kept out of sight. Still 
the book interested us, so long as it 


carried us on through the strange in- 


tricacies and eventful passages of his 
private history ;—the last volume, in 
which it may be said his public life 
commences, contains very little of 
importance. The next ought to open 
upon us, with displaying Mirabeau 
rapidly blazing into distinction, and 
directing his great powers of thought 
and eloquence to awaken the passions, 
direct the purposes, and subjugate the 
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will of his compatriots. Had Mira- 
beau been a common man, he would 
have been irretrievably ruined over 
and over again long before this period 
of his life: he was always treading 
the path of destruction :—at the time 
the approaching revolution in France, 
opened to him his bright, though brief 
career of glory, he was rejected by his 
family, cast off by his father, deeply 
covered with debt, disowned by his 
wife, avoided by all people of charac- 
ter, plunged in base intrigues, leaving 
one mistress only to take another, sus- 
pected by the government; earning 
the mere pittance of his daily bread 
by intense labour; wandering from 
country to country, with the stains of 
a double imprisonment upon him :— 
such was the situation of the man, 
who, in a few short months, emerged 
like a star from his obscurity, and as- 
tonished all Europe by the boldness 
and energy with which he placed him- 
self at the head of the great move- 
ments taking place, by the vastness of 
his views, by his moral power, his 
civil wisdom, his philosophical argu- 
ments, by the fertility of his resources, 
the promptitude of his measures, and 
above all by his captivating, command- 
ing, overpowering eloquence. He was 
born to direct the whirlwind of such 
a stormy crisis.—What he would have 
become, had public tranquillity been 
preserved, had he been confined to the 
engagements and duties of private life, 
would be curious to conjecture. Pro- 
bably he would have spent his morn- 
ings in draining marshes and reclaim- 
ing deserts ; and his evenings in form- 
ing political theories, and writing 
against taxes, debts, loans, stock- 
jobbing, &c. if he was not in the 
meanwhile, by the interest of the 
farmers-general and the agisteurs, 
shut up for the remainder of hisrestless 
life in a comfortable castle, where he 
could make love tothe gaoler’s daughter, 
and get in debt with her father. 


Review.—Sharpe’s Nomenclator Poeticus. 
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Nomenclator Poeticus: or the Quanti- 
ties of all the Proper Names that occur . 
in the Latin Classic Poets, from B.C. 
190 to A. D. 500. Ascertained by 
quotations, including examples of every 
species of metre used by them. By 
Laneelot Sharpe, M. A. ; 


HERE is a work of undoubted use- 
fulness, and evidently the result of 
much industry, original apparently in 
its design, and ingenious as well as 
correct in its execution. No book that 
we are acquainted with, none assuredly 
that has found its way into our Schools 
and Colleges, can at all pretend to 
answer the purpose which the title of 
this elever little volume so distinctly 
announces. . 

The Master of St. Saviour’s School, 
in the Borough of Southwark, is well 


‘known by those who have the pleasure 


to know him, as a gentleman and a 
scholar, possessing fine taste and ster- 
ling elegance of mind. His accuracy, 
erudition, and good sense, are abun- 
dantly shown in a short but well writ- 
ten Preface; and the Chronological 
Table of Authors displays the same 
character of precision and clearness 
which more or less pervades every 
page of the book. 

Of a volume which contains more 
than 7,000 articles, one cannot pre- 
tend to speak but from inspection by 
specimen of its contents. We have 
examined it by repeated trials, ad aper- 
turam libri, with uniform satisfaction 
in all instances which admit of being 
readily determined. 

Wherever a doubt can arise, Mr. 
Sharpe, by some brief notice, puts the 
reader on his guard; and in referring 
to questionable metres, as those of 
Plautus, if while the proper name itself 
is well secured, the scansion is other- 
wise dubious, Mr. Sharpe has given 
sufficient warning that such difficulties 
may exist, both by a general acknow- 
ledgment in the Preface, and by so 
exhibiting to the reader’s eye, each line 
severally quoted, that he may investi- 
gate and decide for himself. C. P.M. 





Romance of History. India. 3 vols. By 
Rev. H. Caunrer.—We had a great de- 
sire to peruse these volumes, as we like ori- 
ental subjects, and, if approving, to recom- 
mend them: but unfortunately, notwith- 
standing all our endeavours, our ivory 


scalping-knife, with which literally we cut 
up authors, refused to perform its custom- 
ary office, and we could not get it through 
half a dozen pages in any volume ; it was 
like the Hindoo princess’s buffalos, it 
refused to proceed; and neither threats 
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nor coaxes would avail. What is there- 
fore contained in the work, we cannot 
say; but we should suppose much what 
the learned Mr. Norden says is to be 
found in his work on Egypt. ‘ Here the 
reader will be delighted with landscapes 
of the country on each side. Here he 
sees level lawns, and there frightful pre- 
cipices; here wild deserts, there culti- 
vated plains; is one while charmed with 
groves of palm-trees, at another time 
struck with admiration of the numerous 
cities that border on the river with cres- 
cents towering to the sky: rivers, moun- 
tains, monuments, magnificent buildings, 
cataracts, deserts, haunts of wild beasts, 
or men as savage az they; every thing 
that can attract the eye, or affect the ima- 
gination, is here exposed to view. In 
short, the reader here seems to accompany 
the author in his voyage, and to share all 
his pleasures, without undergoing the 
fatigues and dangers.’? We have no 
doubt that these promises will be per- 
formed: and, in conclusion, we wish 
every reader a better ivory knife than our 
own. 


How to observe—Geology. By H. T. 
De La Becue.—This work, as its title 
imports, is an arrangement of the facts 
necessary to be observed by the disciple 
of Geology; together with the mode 


of investigating and noting down any 
phenomena he may meet with in his re- 


searches. Although nothing new is of- 
fered to the more advanced students, yet 
the observations are so simple and fa- 
miliar—the inferences so purely deductive 
and obvious—and the visionary dreams 
of this science, so markedly censured and 
unveiled, that even they must peruse 
this little volume with interest, benefit, 
and pleasure. Every page breathes forth 
a philosophic spirit, whilst at the same 
time it represses enthusiasm, censures all 
vague and unmeaning exclamations of 
‘How wonderful!’ and inculcates pre- 
cision both in observation and induction. 
In page 121, we are somewhat surprised 
that the author of the Geological Manual 
should attempt to throw discredit upon 
the theory that wras may be relatively 
determined by the organic exuviee which 
they contain; but we opine that his 
argument only holds good under the 
supposition that they are compared ex- 
clusively with the remains found in the 
neighbouring sea, and not when con- 
trasted with the whole known existing 
creation. Itis a fact, as true as it is cu- 
rious, that hitherto no subjacent stratum 
has been found containing a greater per- 
centage of existing molluscs than any of 
its superior ones; and until some such 
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fact is demonstrable, and the fallacy of 
the present mode of computation be thus 
experimentally exposed, the theory has 
great, though perhaps not unexception- 
able, claims to our credence and adoption. 
Whether the hypothesis, however, be 
true or fallacious, all must be satisfied 
with the results thence produced, that of 
arousing the public mind, and drawing 
numbers into the science of oryctology, 
who might otherwise have expended their 
time and talents in luxurious inactivity 
or mental torpor. 


Account of New Zealand, &c. By the 
Rev. Wituiam YATE. 1835.—A very 
interesting and accurate account of a 
remote and singular people, and of the 
progress that has been made by civi- 
lization and Christianity among them. 
There are many curious and affecting de- 
tails in the work; and many beautiful 
instances of the devotion of the mission- 
aries and their families to the task of 
instruction and of love which they had 
undertaken. We may have an oppor- 
tunity at a future time of entering into 
detail on this subject, when Mr. Yate’s 
book will be the best guide to us which 
we have yet seen. We wish however 
just to take a rapid survey of the vege- 
table riches of the island; one species of 
which, its ‘ flax,’ is now fast superseding 
the hemp of Europe. The whole coun- 
try is covered with the most luxuriant 


Sern, growing nine or ten feet high ; and 


57 species have already been discovered. 
The forests are magnificent, and are totally 
different in appearance from those of 
New South Wales or Van Diemen’s Land. 
The palm is abundant; the arborescent, 
or tree-fern, grows from 20 to 30 feet 
high; six immense leaves forming a 
crown at the top. The whole ground is 
matted with roots; the whole land filled 
with evergreen forests, as beautiful in 
Winter as in Summer. Timber and flax 
form the staple trade of the island. The 
first tree mentioned is the Dammara Aus- 
tralis, or Pinus Kauni; it grows to 93 
feet, with a diameter of 36 or even 40 
feet ; the leaves like the box; it over- 
tops all the other trees of the forest. 
Besides this, Mr. Yate mentions the 
names and gives the descriptions of about 
twenty forest trees, of size, and excellence 
of wood: among which the Puriri (vitex 
littoralis), has derived the name of the 
New Zealand oak, from its hardness and 
durability. The Ornithology appears 
rich and new: but the only indigenous 
quadrupeds are a species of rat and lizard. 
The climate is temperate and fine; the 
soil good, but difficult to cultivate, from 
being filled with matted roots. As for 
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the people, Mr. Yate says, there is no 
doubt they are anthropophagi—eating the 
enemies they slay in battle: for the crime 
of infanticide, of which we have heard 
so much, it seems to arise from the jea- 
lousy occasioned by polygamy ; which is 
fast decreasing. Infant schools are es- 
tablished, and parts of the Scriptures, as 
Genesis and St. Matthew, translated. 
There appears no want of natural talent 
in any of the natives. Mr. Yate informs 
us, that the New Zealanders have a dis- 
tinct name for every tree and plant in the 
island, of which there are six or seven 
hundred. When Baron Hagel made his 
collection, a native was called in to 
tell their names, which he gave without 
hesitation ; some of these are very minute, 
and brought from obscure situations. 
With one single exception, he gave the 
same name to each of 300 species he had 
given the night before. There are some 
very interesting letters, from the Natives 
to the Missionaries, given in this volume. 

On the Educational Institutions of Ger- 
many. By G. P. R. James, Esq.—Mr. 
James appears to have applied his at- 
tention to this important subject, more 
closely and zealously than any other per- 
son with wlfom we are acquainted; and 
he has given us a very interesting account 
of the system of Education in some of the 
German States. He has pointed out 
some mistakes made by Lord Brougham 
on this subject, as well as by M. Cousin ; 
and he urgently, as wisely, presses on the 
attention of Ministers the necessity of 
establishing a national system of Edu- 
cation in this country, on the same prin- 
ciples as those in Germany; but of course 
adapted to our constitution and civil 
institutions. Connected with this, Mr. 
James has also severely yet justly re- 
marked the long total neglect of litera- 
ture by the Government, and contrasts it 
with the conduct of other Governments, 
whom we are too apt to consider as far 
inferior in refinement and knowledge to 
ourselves. 


The Philosophy of Morals. By AuEx- 
ANDER SmitTH, B.A. 2 vols.—This is 
the work of a very acute reasoner, a good 
and ready logician, and a moralist well 
and intimately acquainted with the dif- 
ferent theories and views of those who 
have preceded him in his interesting in- 
quiry. Some of his objections, as those 
met with in the earlier parts of the first 
volume, show a mind well trained to subtle 
and close trains of reasoning; and, how- 
ever his readers may agree with Mr. Smith 
in his general views, they must admire 
his clear, perspicuous, and intelligent 
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method of argument, whether in advanc- 
ing truths, or in urging objections. We 
are sorry that we cannot lay before our 
readers even a short analysis of the lead- 
ing principles; but we cannot conclude 
without expressing our admiration of the 
concluding parts, in which the Evidences 
of Religion are considered, and the ob- 
jections refuted, with the elegance of a 
philosopher, and the rational piety of a 
Christian. To those who have no taste 
for, or rather who do not like the trouble of 
hard thinking, which the other parts re- 
quire, this latter cannot fail to command 
their attention and approbation. 


Land and Sea Tales. By the Author 
of Tough Yarns, &c. 2 vols.—The first 
Tale, for its utter improbability, its want 
of nature and of truth, and disgusting 
horror of the subject, we condemn. The 
second is better. The third is dull; and 


the Warlock is too much an imitation of 
Cooper. 


Mahmoud. 3 vols.—There is something 
of beauty and of mystery attached to the 
East; something connected with the re- 
ligion, the philosophy, the opinions, 
and customs of the Mahomedans, with 
their luxurious climate, their splendid 
scenery, their barbaric institutions, their 
despotic and wild government, their 
roving and changeful life, that takes 
strong hold of the imagination, and only 
wants being disposed and brought forward 
by a writer of ordinary skill and know- 
ledge, to be attractive and successful. 
Mr. Hope’s Anastasius, we think, is the 
parent of the many tales and romances, 
prose and verse, that have followed, which 
have been placed in the same country, 
and have described similar adventures and 
situations. The present is neither un- 
skilfully nor unpleasingly written: and 
certainly has the power of keeping curi- 
osity alive through a long train of very 
strange (if the author had not forewarned 
us, we should have said improbable) vi- 
cissitudes and wonderful passages in hu- 
man life; and it appears written by a 
person familiarly acquainted with the 
countries where the action is laid. We 
cannot say much for the justice of the 
moral, or the happy termination of the 
plot; but we are fully aware that authors 
have not now-a.days time to attend to all 
the minutie of a fable :—and as the Public 
keeps crying out for a fresh dish,— 
** Coming, Sir! Coming directly!” is 
the answer they must give. 

The Soldier’s Help to the Knowledge of 
Divine Truths. By the Rev. G. R. GuxEi¢, 
Chaplain to Chelsea Hospital.—The ob- 
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ject of Mr. Gleig was to select such topics 
from Scripture History, as might awaken 
the attention and engage the feelings of 
the audience to whom his sermons were 
delivered. Perhaps this was no very easy 
task; considering how the mental facul- 
ties, and the moral sense, in these septua- 
genarians and octogenarians were blunted 
by age, by a long and careless life, and 
habits of sensual indulgence. We think, 
however, that he has presented a volume 
well adapted for its purpose, if it is to 
be followed up by others less historical, 
and dwelling more on the great privileges 
and benefits of Christianity, and the cor- 
responding duties and feelings which it 
demands. 


Thoughts in the Cloister and the Crowd. 
8vo.—A work of a man of thought, phi- 
losophy, learning, and piety. 


The Parables explained to a Child. By 
the author of Mamma’s Lessons.—We can 
find no fault with this little work. The 
explanations are clear and just; never 
forced to support any peculiarity of 
opinion ; and never pressed beyond their 
proper limits. 


The History of the Assassins. By O. 
C. Woop, M.D.—This work is from the 
German of M. Van Hammer, and is re- 
plete with learning, and complete know- 
ledge of the subject. The History is of 
much interest and curiosity; and we 
recommend it to attention. 


The Rationality of Revealed Religion, 
&c. By P. J. Butter, B.A.—A volume 
of very excellent discourses; in which 
many of the important and leading doc- 
trines and duties of the Christian religion 
are examined with accuracy, explained 
with clearness, and enlarged on with con- 
siderable eloquence. There are every- 
where marks of the most sincere piety, 
accompanied with knowledge, judgment, 
and learning. The fifth sermon, on the 
Divine Foreknowledge, has given the 
result of what can be reasoned out on 
such a subject by our finite capacities, 
with clearness and truth. 


The New Botanist’s Guide, &c. By H. 
C, Watson, vol. 1. England and Wales. 
—Mr. Watson’s name, as a botanist, has 
has been known to us before. The pre- 
sent volume does great credit to his dili- 
gence and his arguments; and is by far 
the most ample and accurate list of native 
plants we possess. The volume is cheap 
and commodious. We hope the author 
will be induced, from the success of this, 
to publish his admirable little work on the 
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Geography of Plants, which we have only 
seen through the kindness of a friend, 
and which we should like to possess. 


Xenophontis Anabasis. By ALEXANDER 
Neeris. For the use of Schools. 12m0.— 
An excellent edition, neatly printed, with 
a good text, and critical and useful notes. 
With regard to the note, p. 237, on a 
passage in p. 119, on the soldiers becom- 
ing intoxicated by eating a particular 
honey; to the note of Spelman should 
be added, that the flowers of Azalea 
Lutea, the common yellow azalea, native 
to the Crimea, is well known to make 
honey deleterious, as well as the rhodo- 
dendron. Of this fact there is, we be- 
lieve, no doubt. 


The Consolations of Christianity, &c. 
By the Rev. W. Hutt.—This is a very 
small work in compass, consisting only 
of four discourses; but they are the 
fruit of learning and reflection, and good 
taste; are well reasoned and elegantly 
expressed. In the author’s religious 
views, as expressed in his Preface, we 
quite agree. 


Sermons. ByW.E. TRENCHARD, M.A, 
—Mr. Trenchard’s Sermons we think ex- 
ceedingly adapted for the spiritual im- 
provement of the persons to whom the 
were delivered ; and may be read wit! 
pleasure and advantage by the most edu- 
cated. Our Church is indeed rich in this 
department of theology: Gilpin, we be- 
lieve, set the first example of the true, 
plain, familiar, parochial sermon; and 
it has been admirably followed up, par- 
ticularly in the present day. If our 
congregations starve, it is their own fault ; 
for the bread which is offered them, is 
‘‘from the wheat of the Valley of Hesh- 
bon.”’ 


Manual of British Vertebrated Ani- 
mals, &c. By the Rev. L. Jenyns, M.A. 
—This is a work of great research, ar- 
ranged in a very scientific manner, and 
full of the most interesting information. 
We have read it with instruction and de- 
light, and hope to be able to give a few 
notes on it. 


Posthumous Records of a London Cler- 
gyman : edited by the Rev. H. Caunter. 
—The object of this work, in the author’s 
words, is to solve the great Christian 
moral—that retribution immediately fol- 
lows delinquency ; and to enforce some of 
the sublime truths of Christianity, by 
showing, in the way of practical illustra- 
tion, the issues of moral good and evil. 
He has taken the history of a clergyman 
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as the canvass on which to spread his 
colours; but the picture is too over- 
charged, and in some places preposterous- 
ly extravagant. We do not like the book 
at all. 


Life and Times of Rienzi.—This work 
is translated from the French of Cerceau, 
revised and published by Brumoy. It is 
a work of authority; and is very well 
written. Mr. Bulwer’s novel has called 
it out from its hybernaculum. 


The Parricide. By the author of Miser- 
rvimus. 2 vols.—We strenuously advise 
every man and woman, who has a regard 
for the sanctity of their feelings, and the 
purity of their moral sentiments and af- 
fections, to abstain from looking into 
the pages of this mass of fiendish and un- 
natural guilt, deformity, and misery. 


Plebeians and Patricians. 3 vols. — 
The outline and plan of this tale have no 
recommendation from ingenuity of plot, 
or natural and easy combinations of cir- 
cumstances ; but there is some drollery, 
though exaggerated, in the vulgarity of 
the Parvenue family; and the descrip- 
tion of the German Count is really 
sketched cleverly, and to the life. 


The English Boy at the Cape. 3 vols. 
12mo.—An interesting “story, by the au- 
thor of ‘ Keeper’s Travels.’ It contains 
much information for the juvenile reader. 
The principles inculcated are good ; but 
the descriptions are sometimes rather 
lengthy, and the language involved. 
Margaret’s character, in the first volume, 
occupies three whole chapters: still, ami- 
able as she is, we are almost tired of her. 
But the interest of the story where the 
little adventurer is left alone in the wilds 
of Southern Africa, induces us to pardon 
this defect. A future edition may advan- 
tageously be compressed into one, or at 
most two, volumes. 


Coins of the Romans relating to Britain, 
described and illustrated by John Yonge 
Akerman, F.S.A. 12mo. pp. 90. 


THE object of this little work is to 
bring under one view the Coins of the 
Romans which relate to the Province of 
Britain. The interest which attaches to 
such authentic and speaking monuments 
of the early history of our country, will be 
generally admitted. Toa British collec- 
tor, a single Coin, directly referring to 
his own country, will naturally bear a far 
higher value than scores recounting the 
progress of other empires. In his view, 
those which bear allusions most intelligible 
and certain will take the first place, but as 
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the certainty of the appropriation is les- 
sened, so will the interest be diminished. 
It is obvious that an ingenious theorist 
might fancy an endless number of allu- 
sions to Britain on the Coins of the Ro- 
man emperors ; but, though some of them 
would probably be correct, we think Mr. 
Akerman, in performing his patriotic task, 
has very judiciously confined himself to 
those only which have a direct allusion to 
Britain, either bearing the word BRI- 
TANNIA at length, or in a contracted 
form, or such as there is good reason to 
suppose were minted in this country. 

The emperors who have coins coming 
into this class are: Claudius, Britannicus, 
Hadrianus, Antoninus Pius, Commodus, 
Severus, Caracalla, Geta, Carausius, Al- 
lectus, Constantinus, (the empress) Fausta, 
Crispus, and Constantius the younger: 
of most of these two or three, of some 
seven or eight. They are here very faith- 
fully drawn, and engraved in six plates, 
by Mr. H. A. Ogg; besides a few intro- 
duced as woodcuts. Mr. Akerman re- 
marks that some which are figured in 
Camden, Speed, and other writers on the 
early history of Britain, are so unlike the 
originals as to cause much embarrass- 
ment to the inexperienced collector ; and 
even Pinkerton, who was ever ready to 
pounce upon the errors of others, con- 
tented himself with copying ill-engraved 
and unauthenticated representations. It 
is a circumstance highly advantageous to 
the progress of knowledge, that the point 
on which the best modern antiquaries 
chiefly plume themselves, is accuracy and 
fidelity. 

We extract, as a specimen, a coin of 
Carausius, the legend on the reverse of 
which seems evidently to refer to his me- 
morable descent upon Britain, which, 
with the shores of Gaul, formed the sole 
seat of his empire. 





This is a very rare coin; and is engraved 
from one in silver in the collection of Mr. 
Thomas; but the same type also occurs 
in gold. The female on the reverse holds 
a trident, and ‘‘ that she is the genius of 
Britain will be acknowledged even by the 
unimaginative.’’ The emperor meets her, 
with the words, EXPECTATE, VENI. ‘It 
is difficult to assign a meaning to the let- 
ters RSR; but, if conjecture be allowed, 
it seems highly probable that this coin 
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was struck at Rutupia[um] — Richbo- 
rough, in Kent.’’ 

Respecting the seated figure on many 
coins of Hadrian, and on one of Commo- 
dus, from which that of Britannia on some 
of our modern coins was derived, it seems 
difficult to arrive at a perfect comprehen- 
sion. It is generally seated on a rock or 
pile of stones, a standard in the right hand, 
a spear in the left, and a shield by its side, 
but the face, though sometimes a female, 
is more frequently a male, and in one 
case (says Mr. Akerman) ‘‘ is obviously a 
portrait of Hadrian’’ himself. Our author 
remarks on this subject, that whilst other 
provinces were distinguished by their ap- 
propriate symbols, it would appear that 
the artists of the Roman mint took but 
little pains to obtain further information 
than that the shores of Britain were de- 
fended by rocks, and that the province 
was surrounded by the sea.’”’ He does 
not allude to the idea that those rocks re- 
presented the tin ore; but we must own 
that the mode in which they are repre- 
sented, as stones rather than rocks, ap- 
pears to us favourable to that conjecture. 
Besides the profile figure, which was the 
original of that on our present coins, there 
is the variety here represented, which, 
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to judge from our author's arrangement, 
precedes in order of date. 


‘The attitude of repose given to this 
figure, would seem to imply that it was 
struck when peace had been restored in 
Britain.’’ 

Here we must take leave of this very 
pleasing manual, which is well calculated 
to render the collection of Roman coins 
popular, as well as to instruct the idle 
virtuosi (who, we know, abound, particu- 
larly in provincial towns) to apply these 
metallic monuments to their legitimate 
use,—that of conveying and authenticat- 
ing historical facts. Mr. Akerman’s at- 
tention to this mairi object of utility, has 
sustained a stream of interesting reading 
throughout this treatise. 
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New Works announced for Publication. 

A Biographical History of the-memo- 
rable Clubs, Societies, Conversazioni, 
and Coteries of the Last Century, or the 
Social Meetings of those distinguished 
persons whose united talents so largely 
contributed to the mental improvement 
of the Aira from Queen Anne to George 
the Third, inclusive. By Mr. W. 
Pyne, author of * Wine and Walnuts.” 
The work will be embellished with 100 
graphic subjects, containing whole-length 
portraits, in groups and single portraits, 
We have seen some of the designs, which 
are very interesting and clever. 

An historical and descriptive Account 
of the Collegiate Church of Wolverhamp- 
ton. By the Rev. Georce O iver, D.D. 

The Fourth Part of the History of 
Northamptonshire. By George Baker. 

An Account of the Corpus Pageants, 
Miracle Plays, Religious Mysteries, &c. 
which were practised at Sleaford in the 
fifteenth century ; with an appendix, con- 
taining the Traditions of Lincoln Heath, 
&c. By the Rev. Georce Oxiver, D.D. 

The Anatomie of Abuses; by Philip 
Stubbes. ‘To be edited from the edition 
of 1585, by W. B. D. D. TurnsuLt, esq. 
Advocate, F.S.A. 

A Pocket Guide to the Charitable, 

Gent. Mac. Vou. V 


Religious, and Educational Societies of 
London. By Mr. Joun Brown.ow, of 
the Foundling Hospital. 

The Rev. G. Hotper’s Scriptural 
Vindication of the Church Establishment. 

An Abridgment of Bp. Jeremy Tay- 
lor’s Treatise on Repentance. By the 
Rev. W. H. Hate. 

A Compendium of the Rudiments of 
Theology, containing a Digest of Bisho 
Butler’s Analogy, &c. By the Rev. J. 
B. Smiru. 

Illustrations of Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress, from Drawings by J. M. W. Tun- 
ner, R.A. and H. ME vite. 

The Counties of Derby, Chester, Lei- 
cester, Nottingham, Lincoln, and Rutland 


Illustrated. 

Syria, the Holy Land, Asia Minor, 
&e. Illustrated. By W. H. Barrvetrr 
and Wn. Purser. 

Views in the Himalaya Mountains, 
India, &c. with descriptions. By G. F. 
Wuire, esq. 3lst regt. 

Natural Theology, considered chiefly 
with reference to Lord Brougham’s Dis- 
course on that subject. By T. Turron, 
D.D. Regius Professor of Divinity in the 
University of Cambridge. 

The History of the Christian Church, 
from the Ascension of Jesus Christ to 
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the Conversion of Constantine. By the 
late Rev. E. Burton, D.D. Regius Pro- 
fessor of Divinity in the University of 
Oxford. ' 

The Scope of Piety; or, the Christian 
doing all things to the glory of God. By 
T. Q. Srow. 

Schleiermacher’s Introductions to the 
Dialogues of Plato; translated from the 
German. By W. Dosson, M.A. 

The Training System, adopted in the 
Model Schools of the “ Glasgow Educa- 
tional Society.” 

Phrenology Simplified, being an Expo- 
sition of the Principles and Applications 
of Phrenology to the practical uses of 
Life. 

Lowenstein, King of the Forests. A 
Tale. By the Author of ‘“* Two Years 
at Sea.” 

Lord WuarnctirFF, the great-grandson 
of Lady Mary Wortley Montague, is pre- 
paring an Edition of her Correspondence 
with many additional Letters. 

Sketches of Germany and the Ger- 
mans. By an Englishman, Resident in 
Germany. 

The Lyre of David; or Analysis of the 
Psalms in Hebrew, Critical and Practi- 
cal, with a Hebrew and Chaldee Gram- 
mar. By Vicrorinus ByTHner, trans- 
lated by the Rev. Tuomas Des. 

Wild Animals; their Nature, Habits, 
_and Instincts; with Incidental Accounts 
of the Regions they inhabit. 

The Path of Life, faithfully exhibited 
to the Young on their going out into the 
World. . By Jounn Ciuniz, LL.D. 

Notes of a Ramble through France, 
Italy, Switzerland, Germany, Holland 
and Belgium. By a Lover of the‘ Pic- 
turesque. 

The Anglo-Polish Harp, or Songs for 
Poland, with other Poems. By Jacos 
Jones, Esq. Barrister-at- Law. 

Essays on the Principles of Morality, 
and on the Private and Political Rights 
and Obligations of Mankind. By Jona- 
THAN Dymonp. 

Kipp’s Mirror of Etiquette, Gentility, 
and Politeness, 


NEW HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 

The long-promised exhibition of the 
plans, &c. was opened on the 27th March 
to the public in five rooms, in the east 
wing of the National Gallery, Trafalgar- 
square. The collection consists of eighty 
distinct groups, each consisting of plans, 
elevations, sections, and views in per- 
spective, furnished in accordance with the 
orders of the commissioners. We must 
defer any critical remarks until our next 
number. 
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March 22. At no period in the annals 
of the University has more excitement 
prevailed than on the occasion of the Rev. 
Dr. Hampden’s being elected to the Re- 

ius Professorship of Divinity—his po- 
Fitical and religious sentiments . being 
generally suspected to be of a very equivo- 
cal character. A strong feeling of opposi- 
tion having been called into action, on the 
above appointment by Lord Melbourne, 
this day was agreed on for a meeting of 
the Convocation, which was more nu- 
merously attended than on any previous 
occasion, except in cases of great political 
excitement. The question to be decided 
was the adoption or rejection of a Statute 
for suspending the Professor from his 
functions, during the pleasure of the Uni- 
versity. 

It being generally understood that the 
Proctors intended to interpose their veto, 
and by this means negative the statute, 
great excitement prevailed ; and this was 
considerably increased by a rumour that 
Mr. Vaughan Thomas was prepared to 
argue from the statutes that the proper 
time for such interposition was after, and 
not before, the scrutiny had taken place. 
The Convocation House being manifestly 
incapable of containing the numbers as- 
sembled, the Vice- Chancellor determined 
upon holding the Convocation in the The- 
atre, and shortly after three o’clock the 

rocession moved from the Delegates’ 
Teams at the head of which, and imme- 
diately following the Vice-Chancellor, ap- 
peared the venerable and learned Presi- 
dent of Magdalen College. The Doc- 
tors and Noblemen having taken their re- 
spective places in the semicircle, the Vice- 

hancellor opened the Convocation, and 
after a short time consumed in the admis- 
sion of Members of Convocation to their 
Regencies, the Registrar read the statute, 
and the Vice-Chancellor inquired if any 
one desired to offer any observations on 
—— sententiam suam exprimere 
vult ? pon this Mr. Thomas, who 
stood immediately in the centre of the 
area, addressed the Vice-Chancellor and 
Proctors, and another gentleman uttered 
a few words, but as he commenced his 
speech in English, he was immediately 
stopped by the Vice-Chancellor, and re- 
minded, that the Latin was the only lan- 
guage to be statutably used in that assem- 
bly. The statute was then read a second 
time, and the Vice-Chancellor put the 
question first to the Doctors, ‘* Placetne 
vobis, Domini Doctores?” There were, 
as usual, several who cried “ Placet,” and 
a smaller number “ Non.” Upon the 
question being referred to the Masters, 
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“ Placetne vobis, Magistri?” the Proc- 
tors rose simultaneously, and imposed 
their veto, saying, “* Nobis Procuratori- 
bus non placet.”. The Vice-Chancellor 
then immediately dissolved the Convoca- 
tion. 

Upon the result of the Convocation 
being known, a very full meeting took 
place at Brazennoze College, where a de- 
claration was unanimously agreed to, con- 
demnatory of the nature and tendency of 
principles promulgated in certain publica- 
tions of the Rev. Dr. Hampden, Regius 
Professor of Divinity, and pledging them- 
selves to promote the efficiency of the 
protest which the University was now 
called on to enter against a false and dan- 
gerous system of theology. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY. 


March 18. The Chancellor's gold me- 
dals for the two best proficients in classi- 
cal learning among the commencing Ba- 
chelors of Arts, have been adjudged to 
Wm. Alex. Osborne, and John Smith 
Mansfield, both of Trinity College. 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 


Feb. 25. A paper was read, on an ar- 
tificial substance, resembling shell, by 
Leonard Horner, esq. F.R.S.; with an 
account of an examination of the same, 
by Sir David Brewster, F.R.S. 

March 3. The Rev. W. Whewell, V.P. 

Lord Minto and Joshua Field, esq. 
were elected Fellows. 

Read, Researches on the Tides, fifth 
series: on the solar inequality, and on the 
diurnal inequality, of the tides at Liver- 
pool, by the Rev. W. Whewell. 

March 10. F. Bailey, esq. Treas. V.P. 

Edw. John Johnson, esq. Commander 
R.N. was elected Fellow. 

Read, Researches on the Integral Cal- 
culus, by Henry Fox Talbot, esq.; and 
Report ot Magnetic Experiments tried 
on board a steam vessel, made by order of 
the Lords Commissioners of the Admi- 
ralty, by Commander E. J. Johnson, R.N. 

March 17. Sir John Rennie, V.P. 

Read: 1. On the reciprocal attractions 
of positive and negative Electric currents, 
whereby the motion of each is alternately 
accelerated and retarded ; by P. Cunning- 
ham, esq. surgeon R.N.; 2. Meteoro- 
logical Journal kept at Allenheads near 
Hexham, by William Walton, esq. ; and 
3. On the temperatures and geological 
relations of certain Hot springs, particu- 
larly those of the Pyrennees, andon the 
verification of thermometers, by J. D. 
Forbes, esq. Professor ef Natural Philoso- 
phy in the university of Edinburgh. 
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ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE, 


Feb. 25. The remainder was read of 
the Chevalier Brénsted’s Memoir, “ On 
theriver Styx, and its sources, in Arcadia: 
followed by remarks on the localities of 
Sicyon, 7 yr and Pheneos.” The 
waterfall of the Styx, on the Nonacrian 
mountains, exhibits a striking phenome- 
non, much resembling the Staubbach, in 
Switzerland, of a black cascade {pouring 
over large masses of snow.) After con- 
cluding the topographical portion of his 
essay, the Chevalier p ed to consider 
the very singular and solemn notions 
entertained by the ancient Greeks with 
respect to the waters of the Styx, which 
sanctioned the most awful of their 
oaths. From a comparison of all that is 
said by their authors, he considers it evi- 
dent that the most ancient ordeal in 
Greece was established near this extraor- 
dinary stream: which fact is further con- 
firmed by the circumstance that the 
——— of other holy waters, as those of 
the Palemon grotto near Corinth, and 
of the ordeal at Vostra in Arabia, always 
called their holy springs Stygian waters, 
and inculcated the belief that they also 
emanated from the Stygian flood. 

Parts were read of a descriptive cata- 
logue of books and MSS. collected by 
Bruce in Abyssinia; mentioning Ethio- 

ic versions of the Bible, the Book of 
noch, and other works, extremely curious 
to the biblical scholar and philologist. 

A paper by Mr. Cullimore was also 
read, on two pieces of Egyptian antiquity, 
in the possession of Mr. Sams. From 
their sculptures Mr. Cullimore conceives, 
that the Egyptians, three centuries before 
Christ, knew that the Sun was the centre 
of our system, and that the Earth’s course 
was elliptical. He also considers that 
they fix an important era in Egyptian 
chronology, the period of Thothmes III. 
and showed how advantageously astronomy 
may be brought to confirm or refute his- 
torical statements. 


MEDICO-BOTANICAL SOCFETY. 


March 23. The members held their 
first meeting for the season at their rooms 
in Sackville-street, Dr. Morris, Professor 
of Toxicology, in the chair. A paper on 
the chemical history of opium, by Mr. Pel- 
letier, was read, in which a variety of ex- 
periments respecting the active principles 
of that drug were detailed. It appears 
that Mr. Pelletier has recently. discovered 
two new principles, which he names para- 
morphia and pseudo-morphia. Morphia is 
poisonous, but pseudo-morphia does not 
exercise any influence on the system. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


March 13. Capt. Maconochie, the Se- 
cretary, read a letter addressed by Sir 
John Ross to Capt. Beaufort, on the sub- 
ject of a new expedition to discover the 
North-west Passage. He considered that 
the easterly current in the Prince Re- 
gent’s Inlet was ascounted for by the 
melting of the snow, and did not afford 
any proof of a passage to the Gulf of 
Boothia. He likewise opposed the plan 
of sending out two bomb-ships, and of 

ursuing the passage through the ice, as 

ing attended with danger, and not likely 
to lead to any practical results. It was 
absolutely necessary that the ships should 
draw less water than the surrounding ice, 
and although this was only seven feet, 
vessels of eighteen feet draught had been 
proposed. He considered that a small 
vessel would be more able to accomplish 
the purpose, and be better able to sustain 
pressure than a aoe one, and suggested 
that proper ships should be constructed, 
with a steam vessel to attend them. 


BELGRAVE INSTITUTION. 


The following Lectures have been de- 
livered since our last notice: Feb. 3, 10. 
J. Griffiths, esq. on Alchymy; Feb. 16, 
23, March 1, 8, W. M. Higgins, esq. 
F.G.S. on Heat; March 15, 22, Dr. A. 
T. Thompson, F.L.S. on Physical Edu- 
cation; March 29, N. Hisdell, esq. on 
Vision, 

The remaining Lectures for this season 
will be delivered: April 9, 16, M. Ga- 
lais, on the French Drama; April 12, 
19, 26, May 3, .John Hemming, esq. on 
the application of Chemistry to the Arts 
and Manufactures; May 10, 17, the Rev. 
G. F. W. Mortimer, A.M. on the His- 
tory and Antiquities of Egypt; May 24, 
31, E. W. Brayley, jun. esq. F.G.S. 
F.L.S. on Igneous Meteors and Me- 
teorites; June 7, 14, Thos. Jackson, esq. 
A.B. on the Early Inhabitants of Ame- 
rica; June 21, Chas. Johnson, esq. on 
Botany; June 28, Dr. Birkbeck, on the 
Mechanism of the Human Body. 

At the Conversazioni, the following 
Papers have been read: Jan, 25, Mr. Cy- 
rus Edmonds on the Philosophy of Me- 
mory; Feb. 8, Mr. Edmonds in continua- 
tion of the last; Mr. Plant exhibited and 
explained his model of a Steam Carriage; 
Feb. 22, Mr. J. S. Eisdell, on the in- 
fluence of Science in the advancement 
of National Opulence; March 14, Mr. 
Hunter, an Account of some of tke ob- 
solete and superstitious Remedies of 
Disease, with the Magical Observances 
adopted as means of cure in the early 
history of Medical Science. 
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(April, 
BistiotHecA HEBERIANA, 


We have now before us the Catalogue 
of the Ninth Portion of this extraordi- 
nary Collection of Books, the public 
sale of which has, for the last two years, 
almost entirely engrossed the attention of 
those members of the literary community 
who take an interest in the typogra- 
phical and manuscript productions of ear- 
lier times. 

Mr. Heber certainly possessed a most 
inexhaustible passion for accumulating 
library treasures ; a passion engendered in 
him at a very early period of his life, 
when it was his great delight to obtain as 
many volumes as he could purchase for 
little money; attending rather to quan- 
tity than quality, either with regard to 
rarity or condition. Indeed, Mr. Heber 
was often heard to remark, that he re- 
ceived as much pleasure in the possession, 
and in the pursuit of those volumes that 
had cost him but sixpence, as he did in 
those for which he had paid large prices. 
It is certain that Mr. Heber gave an ad- 
ditional zest to the pleasure of collecting 
books ; and re-kindled that perhaps some- 
what declining spirit of Bibliomania, which 
had for a long time previously existed 
in this country. There are doubtless 
many persons of the present generation, 
a generation so confident in its march of 
intellect, who think it absurd and useless 
for any one to devote his attention to 
the collecting ancient writings and an- 
tiquities, for perusal and study. These 
learned people, however, forget that the 
sources from which the information they 
may peradventure possess, is for the most 
part derived from the contents and au- 
thority of those very works on which they 
set so little value. 

It is to the careful guardians of ancient 
books, in each succeeding century, that 
we are indebted for the possession and 
fruition of the inestimable works of the 
classical authors, And it is a kindred 
spirit, actuating the modern collector and 
bibliomaniac, that has frequently rescued 
from oblivion an unknown edition of a 
classical or historical author, which has 
tended to the explanation of passages that, 
owing to the neglect and ignorance of 
subsequent editors, had become corrupted 
and misinterpreted. This bas been strik- 
ingly exemplified in the plays of Shaks- 
peare. Hence also, the works of Peele, 
Greene, Marlow, and others of our early 
dramatic poets, have been collected to- 
gether, and published within the last few 

ears. Had it not been for the curious 


ibraries formed by Mr. Heber, and 
otheradmirers of Old English literature, 
these publications could not bave been 
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produced ; for, in many instances, por- - 


tions of them have been printed from the 
original or only editions, of which per- 
haps only one copy existed. ' 

The liberality of Mr. Heber in the loan 
of his treasures was beyond precedent; it 
is well known that nothing afforded him 
greater. pleasure than that of rendering 
his aid in the furtherance of any literary 
undertaking; and, though he may have 
occasionally possessed several, and the 
only known, copies of works, yet he did 
not purchase them with a view, as has 
often been incorrectly stated, of prevent- 
ing others from enjoying their contents; 
but rather with a desire of forming one 
fine and perfect’ copy, thereby accom- 
plishing that which was certainly his 
greatest delight; namely, that of possess- 
ing a work, published centuries before, in 
nearly as fine a state as when issued 
from the press. 

Reverting to the sale of Mr. Heber’s 
Library, and to that part of it which is 
now about to be sold by Messrs. Sotheby, 
the following observations may perhaps 
be not out of place. The books con- 
tained in those portions which have been 
already sold were taken from Mr. Heber’s 
house in York-street, Westminster, and 
from his residence in Pimlico. The 
house in York-street may be fairly stated 
to have been Mr. Heber’s warehouse, or 
usual depository for books as soon as 
purchased ; here he used to arrange them, 
selecting those which he considered fit 
either for the house at Pimlico or for his 
country residence. Here, however, of 
late years, the accumulation of books was 
so great, that, at the time of Mr. Heber’s 
death, owing to his previous absence and 
to ill health, every room in this house 
became : literally crammed with books 
from the floors to the ceilings, without 
any kind of arrangement; but, at the 
same time, it is well known that in this 
apparent.confusion Mr. Heber’s memory 
was so retentive, that he was enabled at 
all times to find any particular book he 
wanted. His house at Pimlico was in 
much better order. The walls of every 
room, of which there are a great many, 
and of every passage, were completely 
lined with books ; the room which Mr. 
Heber usually occupied himself con- 
tained his bibliographical collections and 
works of reference; these, with the ex- 
ception of one particular class, which 
formed the most prominent feature in his 
collection, were the only portions which 
were arranged in any kind of order. The 
portion here alluded to was his extraor- 
dinary and expensive series of the works 
of the English poets. One very small 
room, situated on the ground-floor, con- 
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tained this collection,—a collection on 
which Mr. Heber particularly prided 
himself, and on which he expended an 
enormous sum of money. 

At his country residence at Hodnet, 
in Shropshire, was deposited the most 
beautiful, though not the most extensive, 
portion of the collections. Mr. Heber 
was accustomed from time to time to 
convey thither those books which he con- 
sidered to be in the most desirable con- 
dition ; so careful was he of these, that 
occasionally he used to engage the whole 
of the inside places of the coach for their 
removal from London; and on every 
occasion of his visiting Shropshire, he 
never omitted to take with him some of 
his choicest treasures, not losing sight of 
them until they arrived at their destina- 
tion. The dispersion of this library will 
occupy about thirty days, and the ninth 
portion of Mr. Heber’s collection (before 
alluded to), comprises the first fourteen 
days’ sale. One of the most prominent 
features in this part is an extraordinary 
assemblage of early French poetry and 
romances. It also includes some of the 
rarest Italian poetry, a selection of the 
best editions of the Greek and Latin 
classics, and a slight spriukling of rare 
works in Early English literature. The 
peculiar character of this library is, in 
general, the fine preservation of the 
volumes it contains, the greater portion 
of them being in their original and orna- 
mented bindings, and not bedecked with 
the gaudy work of modern art. 

The disposal of Mr. Heber’s Library 
has, up to the present period, occupied 
one hundred and sixty-six days, and has 
produced the sum of forty-seven thousand 
two hundred and sixty-five pounds, as is 
seen by the following notice :, 


£.  -2.d, 
Part I. 26 days’ sale, 5,615 30 
Il, 25 — 5,958 17 0 
Wi — 2,116 20 
IV lb — 7,248 10 6 
V. 20 a 2,606 76 
Vl. 2000 — 6,771 17 6 
Vil. 21 =- 4,035 16 
Vill. 120 — 3,955 00 
IX. (Mauuscripts) 


10 days’ sale 8,958 30 





166 days — £47,265 20 


SOAP FROM FLINTS. 

Mr. J. C. Sheridan, a native of Bel- 
gium, is the inventor of a process, and has 
obtained for it patents in England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, for the manufacture of 
soap from flints. He takes the common 
black flint, calcined, and reduces it to 
powder by wet grinding; then mixes it 
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with the caustic soda leys, or potash leys, 
and boils it till it attains saponification. 
The mixture so obtained is added to the 

resent soap materials, after the latter 
sa been boiled to that state when they 
become soap, and are ready to be poured 
into the frames. The mixture, which has 
a highly detergent quality, requires to be 
well crutched along with the soap mate- 
rials; and when thus crutched together, 
the result is soap of excellent quality. 
The mixture becomes intimately incor- 

orated with the soap materials, and may 
be added in the proportion of from 40 to 
50 parts of the mixture, to 50 of the soap 
materials. Thus the common silex, 
which is obtainable at a very low price, 
takes the place of tallow, not purchasable 
under 40/. per ton, to the extent of nearly 
one-half. 


INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


March 14, P. F. Robinson, esq. in 
the chair. Several members having been 
elected, and some interesting letters from 
foreign corresponding members read, 
J. Li. Donaldson, esq. described Mr. 
Brunel’s method of constructing brick 
arches of large span without centering. 
Relative thereto, some important experi- 
ments were detailed in regard to the tena- 
city of iron; and it appeared that a piece 
of hoop iron, five feet long, worked into a 


[Apil, 


wall, required: a weight of '75,000lbs. to 
draw it out. George Godwin, junior, 
esq. then read an interesting paper on 
the Freemasons of the Middle Ages, to 
whose mathematical skill and persevering 
industry we owe most of the Cathedral 
Churches of Germany, France, and Eng- 
land. Tracing their progress from the 
earliest period of their history, the paper 
concluded with a general view of their 
government and mode of proceeding. 
PANORAMA OF LIMA. 

Mr. Burford has recently opened in 
Leicester Square a new Panorama of the 
city of Lima, painted by himself from 
drawings taken by Lieut. W. Smyth, 
R.N. in 1834. It is a very interesting 
picture. The mountainous scenery 
around the city is very beautiful, and the 
view of the river and the delightful valley 
mgs, which it flows, is quite charm- 
ing. The city contains some magnificent 
buildings of the debased architecture pre- 
valent in the south of Europe, with an 
admixture of the Moorish character. The 
flat plaistered roofs (on which it never 
rains), the open balconies, with painted 
walls, and all the evidences of the out-of- 
door life which the climate allows, have a 
novel and pleasing effect, on entering from 
the streets of our own murky metropolis, 
into the sun-shiny area of the Peruviancity. 





ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Feb. 25, The Earl of Aberdeen, Pre- 
sident, in the chair. 

The Very Rev. John Merewether, 
D.D. Dean of Hereford, and Robert 
Vernon, esq. of Pall Mall, were elected 
Fellows of the Society. 

P. H. Leathes, esq. F.S.A. exhibited 
casts of an ancient seal and an abraxas 
from Syria. 

Thomas Fisher, esq. exhibited a fac- 
simile copy of the indenture dated in the 
12th Henry VI. ordaining an alms of 
coals to be distributed every winter in the 
town of Stratford-upon- Avon, as related 
in our Magazine of December last, p. 586. 

T. L. Parker, esq. F.S.A. with refe- 
rence to Mr. Deane’s paper on Torques, 
noticed in our last, informed the Society 
that two found near Malpas in Cheshire, 
are in the possession of Sir P. G. Eger- 
ton, Bart. who has promised to show 
them to the Society. 

A. J. Kempe, Esq. F.S.A. exhibited 
a medal, and a portion of a small fermail 
or brooch for fastening a mantle, recently 
found in forming the new street from 
Lothbury to London Wall. The medal 
is of brass, 24 inches in diameter, and like 


the coins of the middle age, very thin. It 
bears in low relief a head with long flow- 
ing hair, royally crowned, the shoulders 
robed with a mantle. It is encircled with 
a Gothic border and the legend pominus 
MICHI ADJUTOR ET EGO DISPICIAM INIMI- 
COS MEOS. c. On the reverse the arms 
of Castile and Leon, within a similar bor- 
der, and this inscription: PETRUS DEI 
GRACIA REX CASTELLE ET LEGIONIS A: 
M. CCC. LXXxXx. vir [1398] which is 
thirty years after Peter’s death. 

From a letter from Mr. Doubleday, 
tread at the following meeting, it appears 
that this piece was a fabrication by a Jew 
goldsmith of Prague, who executed seve- 
ral of the same kind, and passed them 
off as contemporary with the persons re- 
presented on them It is described in 
Kohler’s Miinz-belustigung, vol. vi. p. 
49; as are some others from the same 
source (which are somewhat more com- 
mon in gold than in silver) in the same 
work, vol. i. p. 90, 427, vol. ii. 417, and 
vol. iii. 418. There are specimens of 


them in the British Museum. According 
to Kohler (vol. i. p. 92) the rogueries of 
this Jew in various ways, brought him, as 
was commonly reported, to capital pu- 
nishment, 
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March 3. Earl of Aberdeen, Pres. 

The Rev. William Phelps, author of 
the History of Somersetshire, now in the 
press; and Robert Lemon, esq. of the 
State-paper Office, (son of the late 
Robert Lemon, esq. F.S.A. Deputy 
Keeper of State Papers,) were elected 
Fellows of the Society. 

A portion was read of a graphic and 
elegantly written essay by the Rev. John 
Webb, F.S.A. descriptive of the state of 
the county of Hereford, the habits and 
manners of its inhabitants, and the political 
bearings and connections of the principal 
families, previous to and at the time of 
the Civil War, being the introduction to 
a more extensive work, on the history of 
the civil war in that county. 

March 10. Earl of Aberdeen, Pres. 

The Marquess of Northampton; Hen- 
ry Robert Addison, esq. of Hereford 
street; and William Lawson, esq. of 
Brough hall, co. York; were elected 
Fellows of the Society. 

Mr. W. Till, of Great Russell-street, 
Covent Garden, exhibited two bracelets, 
formed of plaited wire, found in Septem- 
ber last, in forming the new street from 
the Bank to London-wall. They are 
probably of the British period. 

The remainder of Mr. Webb’s memoir 
was read. 

The names of the following members 
were announced as having been appointed 
auditors of the present year: the Rev. 
J. B. Deane, J. H. Markland, esq. T. 
Lister Parker, esq. and Sydney Smirke, 
esq. 

March 17. H. Halam, esq. V. P. 

Mr. Charles Roach Smith of Lothbury, 
exhibited a large collection of Roman 
antiquities, consisting of vases, sacrificial 
iustruments, lamps, rings, keys, frag- 
ments of Samian ware, potters’ stamps 
&c. &c. found in recent excavations for 
sewer works within the city of London. 
The collection is pene rich in 
Roman Simpula, or vessels for liquids, in 
the most perfect preservation. The ex- 
hibition was accompanied by a descriptive 
account, addressed to Mr. Kempe, of the 
different’ objects placed upon the table, 
illustrated by citations from classical au- 
thorities which referred to the fictile art, 
or to the places in the Roman Empire 
where it was exercised. Mr. Smith de- 
scribed the course of the stream of Wal- 
brook, which anciently divided the cit 
from north to south, and the bed of whic 
has been lately dug into at Lothbury, and 
the most interesting relics, as fibule, rings, 
knives, pins, &c. have been principally 
found. The greatest quantity of pottery 
has been excavated about Kastcheap. 

March 24, Earl of Aberdeen, Pres. 
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The reading of Mr; Smith’s dissertation 
was concluded; and some remarks by 
Lord Mahon were read, on the number 
of the lost books of Tacitus. From a 


consideration of the space occupied by 


the events described in the existing por- 
tions; the time (of four years) which is 
deficient, and the importance of the events 
which they comprised; and the regard 
which all ancient nations had to the num- 
ber 12, and its multiples or dividends, his 
Lordship considers that there were 
eighteen books of the Annals, and twelve 
of the History, and that part of the 16th, 
and all the 17th and 18th books of the 
former, are deficient. 4 

The ——e adjourned over the Easter 
recess to the 14th of April. 

[In our last report, p. 296, for Quintin 
near Carnac, read Quentin near St. 
Brieux in the Coté du Nord. Only one 
bracelet was found at Carnac, evidently a 
female ornament. For a “legion of 
Torquati,” read, many Torquati in,every 
legion.] 





CELTIC ANTIQUITIES. 

At the meeting of the Royal Irish 
Academy in November last, Sir William 
Betham read a paper on an astronomical 
instrument of Irish Celtic brass, found in 
a bog, which exbibits the phases of the 
moon, and the true polar inclination of 
the earth. 

In December, the same gentleman 
made a communication on the ring money 
of the Celtze, and exhibited specimens of 
gold, silver, and brass, of | graduated 
weights, from twelve grains, or half a 
penny weight, to a pound Troy. Several 
specimens of the gold rings, were of the 
same weight, and so exactly graduated 
that, when weighed against each other, 
they balanced the scales. The half 
pennyweight appears to have been the 
unit, as all the others were multiples of 
it. The silver and brass were graduated 
on the same scale. It is exactly the Troy 
standard, and shows its vast antiquity— 
even before the introduction of medallic 
coins. 





POMPEII. 

A house has been opened in the street 
Mercury, rich in antiquities. The ex- 
terior, though not remarkable, has paint- 
ings of Narcissus and Endymion; and 
within were four silver vases, with a 
quantity of medals, including twenty-nine 
in gold of the first Roman emperors. 
Two other vases of silver, of five inches 
diameter, are chased in reliet, one with 
Cupids and Centaurs, and the other with 
Bacchus and Ceres. 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 








House or Lorps, Feb. 22. 

The Eccrestasticat Courts Bill, the 
details of which were stated in our last, 
was, after some discussion, read a second 
time ; and, on the motion of Lord Ellen- 
borough, referred to a Select Committee. 

In the House or Commons, the same 
day, Mr. P. Thompson moved for the 
appointment of a Select Committee, to 
consider and report to the House what 
rules it would be desirable to lay down 
for the guidance of the House in dealing 
with Railroad-bills. As the Committee 
would hardly be able to report in less than 
eight days, he should propose that the 
second reading of all Railroad-bills be de- 
ferred for that period, which motion was 
agreed to, on a division, by 27] to 75.— 
The appointment of the Committee was 
subsequently agreed to. . 

On the motion for the second reading 
of the Trrues Commutation Bill, Sir 
R. Peel said that he would not offer any 
objection to the principle of the measure, 
although still favourable to trying the ex- 

eriment of a voluntary commutation. 

e hoped that no Bill would receive the 
assent of that House which did not render 
full justice, in every particular, to the 
rights of the Clergy. As an English 
landlord, however, he thought that to 
require the whole 100 per cent. for the 
Church would be an insuperable bar to 
any commutation whatever. He had no 
hesitation in declaring, that a fair deduc- 
tion from the nominal amount of tithe 
must be made, for it was evident that to 
exact the whole 100 per cent. would be 
unjust both to the landlord and to the 
occupying tenant.— Lord John Russell was 
rejoiced to find, from the manner in which 
this discussion had been conducted, that 
there was at last some prospect of settling 
this important question, and that the 
House was most anxious to lend itself 
fairly and impartially to a satisfactory 
arrangement of it. The Bill was then 
read a second time, and ordered to be 
‘committed. 

The Pensions Duties’ Bill and the 
Mounicreat Corporations’ Act Amend. 
ment Bill were read a second time. 

Feb. 23. Mr. Hume brought forward a 
motion for an Address to the Crown to 
remove all magistrates, &c: who remained 
members of OrancE Lopces, or of any 
other a a club, or society, 
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bound together by oaths or signs. He 
supported his motion in a speech of great 
length, urging that the course ought to be 
extended to the civil that was adopted 
regarding the military service.—Lord J. 
Russell moved an amendment, to the effect 
that an address be presented to his Ma- 
jesty, to be. pleased to adopt such mea. 
sures as might be deemed advisable for 
the suppression of all Orange Societies, 
and all other political societies using se- 
cret signs and symbols, and having asso- 
ciated branches. He hoped that the 
House would adopt this amendment, and 
that its adoption would lead to the pro- - 
motion of the tranquillity of the empire. 

The discussion terminated in the adop- 
tion of the amendment, without a divi- 
sion. 

Feb. 25. Lord J. Russell presented the 
answer of his Majesty to the address re- 
specting Orange Lodges; in which his 
Majesty stated, that it was his firm deter- 
mination to discourage all such societies 
in his dominions ; and that he relied with 
confidence on the fidelity of his loyal sub- 
jects to support him in this determina- 
tion. 





House or Lorps, Feb. 26. 

A long conversation took place on the 
subject of his Majesty’s answer to the 
House of Commons, on the abolition of 
Orange Lodges. 

The Earl of Winchilsea deprecated 
these proceedings as directed against an 
institution which he believed to be essen- 
tial to the maintenance of Protestantism 
in Ireland.—The Duke of Cumberland 
stated that, though he was as convinced 
as ever of the purity of the principles of 
the Orange Societies, he was not desir- 
ous of pursuing or countenancing any pro- 
ceedings that might appear like resistance 
to the Government ; and that, therefore, 
in consequence of the resolutions adopted 
by the other House of Parliament, he 
had, in conjunction with several noble 
friends, adopted steps, advising the im- 
mediate dissolution of all Orange So- 
cieties in Great Britain, Ireland, and the 
colonies.—Lord Melbourne expressed the 
great satisfaction with which he had 
heard the communication of the illustri- 
ous Duke, and he trusted that the tem- 
perate example of that illustrious person- 
age would be followed by all those who 
were connected with Orange Lodges. 
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In the House or Commons, the’ same 
day, Mr H. Maxwell made a communiéa- 
tion, by command of the Duke of Cum- 
berland, on the subject of the resolution 
and Address of the Commons respecting 
Orange Lodges. It was of a like import 
with the Duke’s own statement in the 
House of Lords.—Lord J. Russell ob- 
served that he felt it to be his duty, after 
the proceedings adopted by the House on 
this subject, to forward copies of them to 
the Duke of Cumberland: and added, he 
had the satisfaction to state, that the 
Royal Duke had acknowledged the receipt 
of them, and further communicating that, 
previously to receiving them, his Royal 
Highness said he had, in conjunction with 
others, adopted measures recommending 
the dissolution forthwith of all Orange 
Lodges in Great Britain and the Colo- 
nies. 





Feb. 29. Mr. O’Loghlen moved the 
second reading of the Irish Municrpat 
Corporations Brit. He took a review 
of the report presented by the Commis- 
sioners, which pointed out the defects of 
the existing corporations, inferring from 
the details that, constituted as the Corpo- 
rations were at present, ‘¢ They were, in 
many instances, of no service to the com- 
munity ; in others, injurious; in all, in- 
sufficient and inadequate to the proper 

urposes and ends of such institutions. 

he public distrust in them attached on 
their officers and nominees; and the re- 
sult was a failure of that respect for, and 
confidence in, the ministers of justice and 
police which ought to subsist in well-re- 
gulated communities.” The honourable 
and learned Member then stated various 
particulars, beginning with the Corpora- 
tion of Dublin, to show the manner in 
which the public property had been mis- 
applied. After dwelling at considerable 
length upon the details, he came to the 
consideration of the remedy, and suggested 
according to the provisions of bis bill, that 
the House should sanction a system 
founded upon the same principle as was 
adopted in the cases of England and Scot- 
land. In furtherance of this plan he pro- 
posed that the qualification in the great 
towns should be a 101. yearly rent, but in 
the small towns a smaller qualification ; 
and he defied all those who admitted the 
necessity of reform to suggest a substitute 
more likely to accomplish that end than 
the Bill which he had presented.—Sir 
R. Peel commenced by expressing an 
anxiety to state his views before a final 
decision was to be pronounced upon the 
measure, He then entered at large into 
the history of the Corporations, and denied 
_ Gent. Mac. Vo. V. 
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the proposition of the hon, and learned 
gentleman, that they were all founded 
upon panne principles. On the con 
trary, he maintained that many of them 
were established expressly for the confir- 
mation of English government in Ireland 
—45 or 46 of the charters were granted 
mainly for the support of the Protestant 
interest in Ireland. After taking a com- 
prehensive view of this part of the sub- 
ject, the right hon. Baronet proceeded to 
examine the details of the Bill, and to 
point out discrepancies between some of 
its provisions and those of the English 
Bill. He strongly resisted the measure 
of the Government, as unsuitable to the 
general habits of the Irish population. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer con- 
tended that the danger of —a the 
measure would be far less than the danger 
of rejecting it; and after combating some 
of the positions of Sir Robert Peel, asked 
how those who had rs the Irish 
Parliamentary Reform Bill, could refuse 
to support Corporation Reform?—Lord 
Stanley opposed the bill, as not being 
adapted to the present condition of Ire- 
land ; and Mr. Shiel warmly supported it. 
The second reading was then agreed to 
without a division. 





HovseE or Lorps, March 1. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury brought 
in a Bill relating to matters arising out of 
the report of the Church Commissioners, 
of whom he was the chairman, and moved 
that it should be read a first time, which 
was agreed to. 





In the House or Commons, the same 
day, Mr. P. 7’ on moved resolutions 
founded on the recommendations of the 
Select Committee, as to the best mode of 
dealing with the several Railway Bills, 
especially in committees above stairs, etc. 
The first was to the effect, that it be an 
instruction to the committees on railway 
bills to obtain specific information upon 
the various points adverted to in the re- 
portof the Select Committee. The second 
regarded the divisions inthosecommittees, 
and the attendance of the members of 
them. The third, was for giving time for 
the nomination of the lists in cases of 
competing railroads, with a view that an 
amicable arrangement might be made be- 
tween the parties to such rival bills, to go 
to one committee. The fourth was to 
the effect, that the House would refuse 
to give further time, unless demanded 
under special circumstances, for the pres 
sentation of reports from committees sit < 
ting upon conflicting lines of railway. 
The fifth and last A that whenever 
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there shall be three or more railroad bills 
reported to the House, and ready for 
their consideration, the House shall take 
the discussion upon them on the following 
Tuesday, prior to any motions or the 
transaction of any public business.— After 
a good deal of discussion, in which hon. 
members spoke of some of the railway 
schemes as mere gambling speculations, 
the resolutions were agreed to. 


House or Lorps, March 7. 

The Marquis of Londonderry brought 
forward a motion for a copy of the pro- 
ceedings relative to Orange es. His 
Lordship prefaced the motion bya speech, 
in the course of which he detailed all the 
circumstances attending his connection 
with Col. Fairman ; and then proceeded 
to complain of variations and interpola- 
tions in the published copies of certain 
letters. The noble Marquis, after some 
strong animadversions on the system of 
favouritism adopted by the Government in 
Ireland, concluded by moving for a copy 
of the proceedings before the Secret Com- 
mittee appointed to inquire into Orange 
Lodges.—Lord Melbourne did not object 
to the production of the papers. It 
was his wish that the fullest informa- 
tion should be afforded. He professed 
himself hostile to all such societies, whe- 
ther those in which Princes of the Blood 
were concerned, or political unions, in 


which operatives and manufacturers took 
the lead.— The Duke of Cumberland rose 
to explain the part which he had taken 
since he had accepted the invitation to 


become Grand Master of the Society. 
Through the whole of his conduct he had 
neither done nor said anything of which 
he ought to be ashamed. The principle 
of Orangeism was, “ Fear God and ho- 
nour the King.” He had taken no step 
that was not consistent with that prin- 
ciple. After all that had occurred he 
never would flinch from the support of 
the Protestant interest.— After some fur- 
ther debate, in which Lord Plunkett, the 
Earl of Winchi/sea, etc., took part, the 
motion was agreed to. 


In the House or Commons, the same 
day, Lord J. Russell having moved the 
second reading of the InisH MunicipaL 
Corrorations Butt, Lord F, Egerton, 
with a view of thwarting the intention of 
Ministers, which is to assimilate the 
state of the Irish Corporate bodies to 
that which at present prevails in England 
and Wales, and Scotland, moved as an 
amendment, that it be an instruction to 
the committee to make provision for the 
abolition of such Corporations, and for 
such arrangements as may be necessary, 
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on their abolition, for securing the efficient 
and impartial administration of justice, 
and the e and good government of 
cities and townsin Ireland. ‘The amend- 
ment met the support of Mr. Lefroy, Mr. 
Serjeant Jackson, and Sir Henry Har- 
dinge, while the Ministerial measure was 
advocated by Lord Morpeth, Mr. Woulfe, 
and Lord Howick. This question being 
considered as a trial of the Ministerial 
strength, it was adjourned to the following 
day, when—Mr. S. O’Brien protested 
strongly against the amendment of the 
noble lord, as calculated to produce the 
most fatal consequences to the peace of 
Treland.— Mr. W. V. Stuart expressed, on 
the part of his constituents and himself, 
their gratitude to Government, for the 
measure.—Mr. W. H. Ord strongly op- 
posed the amendment, declaring that he 
thought the people of Ireland ought not 
to be disqualified from managing their 
own concerns.—Mr. M. J. O’Connell, Mr. 
Barron, and Mr. Clay supported the Bill ; 
and Mr. E. Tennent spoke in favour of 
the amendment.—Sir J. Graham thought 
the proposed measure unsuitable to the 

resent state of Ireland, and trusted that 

ngland would not quail before Catholic 
intimidation, and leave the Protestants of 
Treland a prey to the fury ofa demagogue, 
the vengeance of a priest, or the madness 
of a fierce and misguided people.—Mr., 
O'Connell supported the measure. He 
called upon the House to. pass the Bill, 
as an act of justice to Ireland; assuring 
them, that he would wholly throw aside 
the question of repeal, provided they would 
join with him to pacify that country, by 
conferring upon her equal rights and 
equal privileges.—Lord Stanley doubted 
the power of the last speaker to offer 
terms for the abandonment of Repeal. 
He opposed the Bill, and called upon 
Ministers, while they did strict justice to 
all parties in Ireland, to act with such 
firmness as not to become the slave of 
any.—Lord John Russell remarked on the 
singular position now assumed by the 
Opposition. Their cry had formerly 
been, “ Let us reform, but not destroy— 
let us repair, but not pull down.” On the 
present occasion, however, when it suited 
their purpose, those who termed them- 
selves Conservatives, mustered all their 
forces, and came forward, unhesitatingly 
prepared to cut down and destroy. He 
thought that Ireland ought not to be de- 
prived of her Corporations, and called 
upon the House to assist Ministers in | 
their efforts to purify, but not to do away 
with, those ancient bodies —Sir R. Peel 
spoke of the great influence exercised by 
Mr. O’Connell—an influence which the 
present measure was, in his judgment, 
calculated greatly to increase, ther 
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than encounter the evils thus likely to 
arise, he should prefer the alternative of 
altogether rejecting the measure which 
then formed the subject of discussion. 
The House then divided, when the 
numbers were—for the Amendment, 243; 
against it, and in favour of the second 
reading, 307; Majority for Ministers, 64. 


House of Lorps, March 10. 

Lord Melbourne, on presenting the re- 
port of the EccLestasticaL ComMISSION, 
proceeded to describe the suggestions 
which it contained. His lordship began 
by expressing his satisfaction at finding 
that the report had been unanimously 
agreed to, and that it bore the signa- 
tures of all the Commissioners. Accord- 
ing to this report, it was recommended 
that a portion of the Bishoprick of Bris- 
tol should be added to that of Bath and 
Wells, and the remaining part to that of 
Gloucester. It also recommended the 
union of the Bishoprick of Sodor and 
Man with that of Carlisle. In regard to 
the question of revenue, the principle 
adopted was reduction, not equality; for 
equality was inconsistent with the form of 
our government and the state of society 
in which we were placed. His Lordship 
then proceeded to state the extent of the 
reductions proposed to be made, viz., that 
the Archbishop of Canterbury should be 
reduced from 17,0007. to 15,000l.; the 
See of London, from 12,200/. to 10,0001. ; 
that of Durham, from 17,800/. to 8,0002. ; 
of Winchester, from 10,700/. to 7,0002. ; 
of Ely, from 11,0007. to 7,500/.; and of 
Worcester, from 6,500/. to 5,000/.. St. 
Asaph and Bangor (one being 5,200 and 
the other 3,800/.) were to have a revenue 
of 5,0002. each. The reductions thus ef- 
fected would form a fund of about 
28,5007. per annum, to which was to be 
added the saving in the transfer of the 
See of Bristol, 2,300. a-year—thus mak. 
ing altogether a fund of 30,800/. per an- 
num. It was intended that the fund 
created by the above reductions should be 
applied to inercase the revenues of the 
smaller Sees. With respect to Prebends 
and Canons, and to ecclesiastical bene- 
fices, it was proposed that, where resi- 
dence was not required, the offices should 
be suppressed. One Dean and four 
Canons to be preserved for service, and 
one canonry to be added to the Arch- 
deaconry of the diocese. These, together 
with other minor alterations, would con- 
stitute a fund of about 130,0007. per an- 
num, applicable to the purpose of reduc. 
ing the great inequalities by which the in- 
terests of the Church were compromised. 
The report recommended that pluralities 
should only be allowed in cases where the 
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distance was not more than 10 miles, and 
where the income did not exceed 500/. a- 
year. His lordship concluded 1 
ing his cordial concurrence in the recom. 
mendations of the Commissioners, which 
he described as being founded upon Con- 
servative principles, and calculated to 
secure the purposes for which the Church 
was establish 

The Abp. of Canterbury expressed his 
utmost satisfaction at what had been 
stated by the Noble Lord. He had long 
been desirous that there should be some 
reform introduced of the abuses that had 
crept into the Church. ‘The report was 
then ordered to be printed. 


In the House or Commons, the same 
day, Lord J. Russell also brought up the 
Report of the Ecclesiastical Commission- 
ers, and entered into a statement sub- 
stantially the same with that of Lord 
Melbourne in the other House. After a 
few words from Sir R. Inglis, Mr. Hume, 
Mr. Goulburn, Dr. Lushington, and Mr, 
G. H. Vernon, the report was ordered to 
be printed, and Lord John Russell gave 
notice of a Bill to separate the lay from 
the ecclesiastical duties of the Bishopric 
of Durham. 

March 14. Numerous petitions having 
been presented, praying for the repeal of 
the stamp-duty‘on newspapers, the House 
resolved itself into a committee, and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer proceeded to 
detail his plan for consolidating the Stamp 
Acts, except those 'relating to stage- 
coaches and hawkers’ licences, within a 
single statute, and making certain alter- 
ations in the duties. He proposed that 
there should be an uniform scale of one 
per cent. duty, whatever might be the 
amount. With regard to the duty on 
probates and administrations, he proposed 
that executors should not be called upon 
to pay more than the duty — the net 
actual amount of property. The stamp- 
duty upon bills of exchange, he proposed 
to reduce to a very small sum, on the ad 
valorem principle. He should also pro- 
pose that upon the lowest class of inden- 
tures of apprenticeship, the duty should 
be reduced from 20s. to 10s.; that the 
duty on bills of lading should be raised 
from 3s. to 6s.; and that.on charter- 
parties reduced from 35s. to 5s. With 
regard to leases, he meant to propose a 
great alteration. Where therent was 20/, or 
under, the duty was now 20s. He would 
propose that this should be lowered to 
2s. 6d. Where the rent was 300/., and 
the duty now levied 3/., he should 
propose a reduction to 1/. Where the 
rent was 600/., he should propose a re- 
duction of duty from 4. to 3. On ad- 
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ministration-bonds under 1,0001, the duty 
swas 20s.—he should p to lower it 
to 5s. With regard to the stamp-duty at 
present, leyied on newspapers, which 
amounted to 4d., minus a discount of 20 
per cent., he had come to the determi- 
nation to propose the substitution of a 
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tax of 1d. in place of the one now levied. 

The resolution for leave to bring in a 
Bill founded on the above statements, was 
agreed to after a long discussion, in which 
the plan appeared to meet the general 
approbation of the House. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


Spain. 


The Madrid Gazette of 17th of Feb. 
contains a — decree prescribing the 
appointment of a commission, for the pur- 

ose of liquidating all that part of the 
| naa debt which was to have undergone 
‘examination. Another decree, published 
in the Gazette of the 21st, authorises the 
sale of the property which has devolved, 
and may hereafter devolve on the state. 
The property referred to is to be divided 
into anal lots, and adjudged to the high- 
estbidder, These measures were, it seems, 
regarded with so much favour in the 
— eapital, as to have enabled M. 

endizabel, their author, to regain at 
once the ground that his enemies had 
latterly used unusual exertions to make 
him lose in the confidence of the public. 

Accounts from Spain state General 
‘Cordova to be altogether unequal to the 
eommand he holds as General in Chief of 
the united Spanish, French, English, and 
Portuguese army. The British Legion 
have, unhappily, suffered much from dis- 
ease. Harassed by useless marches and 
eountermarehes, their clothes have been 
destroyed, their shoes worn off their feet, 
their discipline relaxed, and their feelings 
lowered. 

The most brutal atrocities continue to 
disgrace the Spanish character, notwith- 
standing the treaty which was lately car- 
ried into effect through the instrumentelity 
of the Duke of Wellington. The Carlist 
Chief, Cabrera, whose mother had been 
lately shot, had, in consequence, ordered 
that all prisoners made by his men should 
be instantly shot, and that, by way of 
early reprisals, a list of persons in his 
power, including the wife of a colonel in 
the Queen’s service, should be immediately 
puttodeath. The order for the execution 
of Cabrera’s mother was given by General 
Mina, and carried into effect by General 
Nogueras. 


ITALY. 

The Pope addressed a long allocation 
to the Secret Consistory held on the Ist 
Feb. He complains bitterly of the sup- 
pression of the Spanish monasteries, and 
says, “ with grief and reluctance, that the 
eries and.complaints of the Apostolic 


voice have availed nothing.” His Holi- 
ness declares all the late proceedings of 
the Spanish Government, with regard to 
Ecclesiastical affairs, null and avoid. 
SWITZERLAND. 

The Frankfort journals announce that 
the Lake of Langern, in Switzerland, has 
sunk twelve fathoms, and diminished half 
its breadth. The houses on the borders 
have been deserted, one having fallen 
down, and the Church, which was still 
erect, was forsaken. 


POLAND. 

Russia, Austria, and Prussia, have 
combined to seize and occupy the territory 
of Cracow, under pretence of expelling 
the Poles concerned in the rebellion of 
1831, who had there taken up their resi- 
dence. 

The last accounts state that Russia had 
put aside the constitutional President, 
and thrust another person, without any 
form of election, into his place. There 
was every appearance of the Constitution, 
such as it was, being altogether pros- 
trated. 

RUSSIA. 

St. Petersburgh, Feb.\7ih. A fire broke 
out in Lahaman’s theatrical booth. In 
order to warn the public of the danger, 
the curtain was drawn up; eight wide 
doors were immediately thrown open, and 
a great part of the audience escaped un- 
hurt. The remainder might have done 
the same, but those in the pit all crowded 
to a narrow passage, which was soon 
blocked up: those who were thrown down 
were trodden under foot ; the roof fell in 
and covered the crowd with firebrands. 
Of above 400 persons who were in the 
booth, 121 males and five females perished, 
in all 126. The Emperor himself arrived 
with the first detachment of firemen. 

An insurrection of the Circassians 
against Russia, is prospering beyond all 
expectation: they have carried war into 
the Russian territory, and taken the im- 
portant town of Stavropol, 

HUNGARY. 

On the return of the Archduke Palatine 
to Presburgh, it was publicly announced 
that the Emperor had consented that the 
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Hungarian e should.in future be 
used in all public and judicial acts instead 
of the Latin. The news was received 
with general acclamations of joy, and in 
the evening the city was illuminated. 


GREECE. 


The commercial relations of Greece 
with England, are becoming very widely 
extended. English manufactories are al- 
ready established at Egina and Eubcea. 
The direct importations from England to 
Patras are triple what they were last year, 
and the exports have risen from 73,000 to 
117,000. The value of the merchandise 
imported in British ships from England,’ 
is equal in amount to the whole of the 
other imports; and the exports to foreign 
states scarcely equal the ninth part of 
what is sent to England in British ships. 
These cargoes, notwithstanding the reduc- 
tion of almost half the duty, have paid into 
the English custom-house nearly 100,000/. 
sterling. 

' CHINA, 


By intelligence from Canton of the 

' 25th Nov. we learn that on the 22d a 
most awful fire broke out within the walls 
of the city of Canton, at seven p.m., and 
the novel request had been sent down to 
Whampoa, for all the boats to be sent up 
to assist in extinguishing it. Free ingress 
and egress was also permitted to all the 
foreigners for five or six hours, and the 
fire raged until six in the morning of the 
next day; 1500 houses were burnt down, 
and the loss was estimated at 60 lacs of 
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dollars. The calamity did not extend to 
any of the factories outside, and the 
British factory sustained no damage what- 
ever. This abrogation of the stern’ objec- 
tion that the members of the celestial city 
have always maintained towards the in- 
trusion of Jarbarians within their walls, 
excepting under special edict, although 


‘forced perhaps by the influence of this 


calamity, has created much sensation. 


AMERICA. 


The American Government has ac- 
cepted the offer of England to mediate in 
the dispute with France. 

The question of the Abolition of Slave- 
ry was agitated in the United States’ 
Senate on the 13th Feb. and negatived, 
by a majority of 98 votes; the ayes being 
58, the noes 156. 

New York papers to the 20th ult, state 
that the Negroes have risen against their 
masters at Nashville, in Tenessee, and 
that two Banks—the “ Planters” and the 
“Union”—in that town were destroyed 
and plundered. 

Accounts from the United States men- 
tion, that the Indians of Florida had 
attacked the Whites, and laid desolate the 
country in the vicinity of St. Augustine. 
Preparations were making in South Caro- 
lina and Georgia for suppressing the in- 
surrection; and it was expected that a 
fearful slaughter of the Indians would en- 
sue. In Florida, as elsewhere in America, 
the Indians are said to have been in- 
famously treated by the Whites. 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS PARTS 
OF THE COUNTRY. 


A Society has been established in Man- 
chester for promoting the building and 
enlargement of churches and chapels in 
the parishes of Manchester and Eccles. 
The first meeting was held Feb. 22, at 
which time upwards of 4000/. were sub- 
scribed. Before the expiration of the 
week the subscriptions exceeded 6,400/. 

The progress of Popery in this coun- 
try, of late years, is truly surprising ; and 
it certainly behoves the friends of Pro- 
testantism to be vigilant in counteracting 
its undue influence. About forty years 
ago there were only 30 Catholic chapels 
in Great Britain; but in 1835, we find 
the number increased to 510. During 
that year alone, 11 new chapels were 
built ; and in Dover, and also in Kidder- 
minster, a Protestant chapel has been 
converted into a Papal chapel. There 
are said to be now 700 ecclesiastics in 


this island; and they have resorted in 
several places to preaching in the open 
air. Popish colleges and seminaries are 
multiplying, and these are modern institu- 
tions ; there are now eight Popish colleges 
and 52 seminaries. In Scotland there 
once were but few Roman Catholic fami- 
lies; there are now in Glasgow 30,000 
Roman Catholics; and it is believed that 
there has been an increase of Popery on 
the eastern as well as the western coast. . 

March 12. Analarming fire took place 
early this morning, within the walls of 
the strongly fortified and ancient Citadel 
of Plymouth. ‘The fire originated in the 
house of the veteran Fort- Major Watson. 
Although every exertion was used, the 
Major’s house, and five others, were de- 
stroyed ; and the gallant veteran, with two 
daughters, were literally consumed in the 
flames. The eldest daughter escaped, 
but not without injury. ‘The aged Major 
Watson was seen at the window, and 
while efforts were making to facilitate his 
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rescue, the floor sunk under him, and he 
was consigned to the burning ruins be- 
neath, 

On the 27th Feb. Foston Hall, near 
Derby, the seat of Chas. Thorold Wood, 
esq. was destroyed by fire. The man- 
sion of Joseph Neeld, esq. M. P. at Grit- 
tleton, Wilts, has also been much injured 
by a like calamity, with the loss of many 
fine paintings and works of art. 


LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

Railway Bills.—According to the re- 
port of the Select Committee appointed 
to acquire information on the different 
railway bills, it appears that on the 27th of 
Feb. there had been presented to the 
House 57 petitions for Railways, involv- 
ing an estimated outlay of upwards of 
28,000,0007. founded on which 32 bills 
had been introduced and been read a first 
time. To these petitions there appeared 
36,978 assents, 6,575 dissents, and 7,475 
neuters. 

In consequence of the late resolutions 
of the House of Commons relative to the 
suppression of all secret political societies, 
and the expressed wish of his Majesty 
conformably thereto, the Duke of Cum- 
berland has addressed the Orange Lodges 
of Ireland, counselling them to submit 
with silent promptitude to the wishes of 
their Sovereign, and dissolve themselves. 
He speaks of the dissolution as a heart- 
rending sacrifice, and one to which no- 
thing but an imperative sense of duty 
could induce him to accede. 

A new and convenient coinage of groats, 
ot fourpenny silver pieces, has been 
issued. It is neatly executed. On the 
obverse appears the King’s head, with the 
inscription “Gulielmus IIII. D. G. 
Britanniar. Rex. F. D.;” and on the 
reverse is a figure of Britannia, holding 
the trident with one hand, and having 
the other placed upon a shield, bearing 
the union cross, with the words *“ Four 
Pence” round the figure, and the date of 
the year in the exergue. The edge has a 
milled graining, similar to that on our 
other silver coin. 


THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
DRURY LANE. 

March 3. Chevy Chase, a grand chi- 
valric entertainment, was produced. The 
mechanism of this spectacle is quintuple. 
In the first place, it is beholden to Mr. 
Planché for the plot and words, the former 
of which has been concocted from various 
sources, viz. the old ballad of Chevy 
Chase, the Lay of the Last Minstrel, the 
Legend of the Hermit of Warkworth, &c. ; 
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secondly, it is indebted to Mr. Farley, the 
factor of the pantomimic portion; thirdly 
and mostly, to the Messrs. Grieve for its 
lovely scenery ; fourthly, to a large eques- 
trian stud; and fifthly, to Mr. T. Cooke 
for some — music, partly original, 
partly selected from the old Scotch airs, 

hus their conjoined efforts have formed 
@ most magnificent display,—an era in 
the reign of spectacle and show. 

March 19. Henriquez, a tragedy, by 
Johanna Baillie (from her newly pub- 
lished series of dramas) was represented. 
The passion intended to be illustrated is 
Nr It is the most finished of this 
ady’s productions, and elegant in diction ; 
but like all her plays, monotcnous in cha- 
racter, each thinking and reasoning alike, 
—in fact, it is Miss Baillie thinking and 
reasoning on her own sweet thoughts. 

March 21. Herold’s Zampa, his great- 
est operatic effort (bad is the best) was 
represented, under the title of the Corsair, 
The great merit of this version is, that the 
music is given entirely, and unbroken, 
from the original score. The ability with 
which it is supported by the cleverest of 
our English singers is gratifying to the 
nation. 


COVENT GARDEN. 


Feb.13. Sigismund Augustus, a Polish 
drama, adapted by one Capt. Addison, 
from a translation by a Count Kransinski, 
of a novel by one Alexander Bronikows- 
ki, was acted; but has never been heard 
of since that memorable night. 

Feb. 25. The Separation, a tragedy, 
by Johanna Baillie, was the first time 
performed. Miss Baillie is an agreeable 
poetess ; her productions savour of that 
earnestness of tone and temperament. of 
feeling which constitute the peculiar 
charm of our elder dramatists— 

“ Her mind is grand, but gentle as her sex; 
aman possessing such intensity of feel- 
ing could be no other than a Shak- 
speare. We must add, that her dramas 
are one and all unfit for stage representa- 
tion, and we cannot help wishing that the 
present experiment had not been made.— 
The Separation commences well; but the 
whole interest of the plot dissolves with 
the third act; and the fourth and fifth, 
although containing gems of golden poesy, 
are as dull, monotonous, and melo-dra- 
matic in action, as anything with which 
the stage has had the misfortune to be 
burdened. The two principal characters, 
the Count Garcio and his wife, are drawn 
with vigour; indeed the whole force of 
the authoress is expended on them, and 
on them alone. She wiil not, or cannot, 
as Shakspeare did and Knowles does, 
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lend herself to make her ‘clowns’ of con- 
sequence. The great fault of this drama, 
therefore, is a want of underplot, by aid of 
which the main plot might be extended 
the whole five acts, and without which 
no play is fitted for representation. Still, 
though so imperfect as a drama, the 
Separation is a very treasure in the closet. 

r. C. Kemble and Miss H. Faucit 
effectively embodied the parts of the Count 
and Countess. The other characters 
were as poorly supported as they are 
poorly drawn. 

Feb. 27. Marie, a Tale vf the Pont 
Neuf, (a“* comedietta,” vide bills), another 
handiwork of Captain Addison, was 
brought to light. It is one of those tis- 
sues of domestic calamities which make 
the gods weep, and which, if we remem- 
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ber truly, were a few years since denomi- 
nated melodramas. Probably the latter 
name is “ out of joint—” 
**Oh cursed spite 

That ever we were born to set it right.” 

March 12. Herold’s opera of Zampa 
was attempted at this theatre, and met 
with but moderate success, owing to a 
miserable deficiency of good voices, and 
a band incapable of giving effect to any 
music. The piece seems to have been 
got up in haste, to anticipate its produc- 
tion at Drury. On the same evening the 
audience were insulted by the mis-repre- 
sentation of a nonsuch called the Fate of 
War, which caused a tremendous disturb- 
ance in the Theatre. It was at length 
silenced by a promise from the manager 
that the piece should be withdrawn. 





PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZETTE PROMOTIONS. 


Feb. 15. John L. Scudamore, esq. to be Lt.- 
Col. of the Herefordshire militia. 

Feb. 19. 13th Light Dragoons, on. H. 
Stones, to be Major.—2d Foot, Capt. R. Car- 
ruthers, to be Major.—40th Foot, Major T. 
Powell, to be Lieut.-Col.—Unattached, revet 
Major A. Mackenzie, to be Major.—Brevet, 
Lieut.-Col. J. Salmond, to have the rank of 
Colonel, in the East Indies only. 

Feb. 23. Knighted, Major-Gen. Wiltshire 
Wilson; Capt. J. J. Gordon, R.N.: Capt. the 
Hon. James Ashley Maude, R. N. ; Capt. John 
S. Peyton, R. N.; Capt. Henry Hart, R. N., 
K.C.H. ; and ) Charles William Max- 

B., K.C.H. 


Feb. 24. Thomas de Grenier Fonblanque, 
~ to be Consul at Dantzic. 

‘eb. 26. 67th Foot, Major W. D. Mercer, to 
be Major.—Brevet, Capt. J. Byrne, to be 
Major.—Sir T. W. White, Bart. to be Major 
Commandant of the Sherwood Rangers. 

March 4. Unattached, to be Majors, Capt. 
J. Hunter, and Capt. H. Clinton. 

March 10. Lioyd Fletcher, clerk, of Peng- 
wern, co. Carnarvon, in compliance with the 
last will of his maternal uncle Dr. Maurice 
Wynne, of Bangor, deceased, to take the sur- 
name and bear the arms of Wynne only. 

March 11. Vice-Adm. Sir Graham Moore, 
to be G.C.B. 

March 12. T.Cochrane Hammill, esq. to be 
Provost Marshal of British Guiana. 

March 13. W. a. esq. Serjeant-at-Law, 
to be Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
Ceylon ; John Jeremie, esq. to be First Puisne 
Judge ; and John Fred. Stoddart, _ = be 
a : Puisne,Judge of the Supreme Court of 

on. 
‘arch 14. John Hubert Plunkett, esq. to be 
Attorney-general of New South Wales. 

March 16. Knighted, the Hon. Fleetwood 
B. R. Pellew, Capt. R.N., C.B. and K.C.H. 

Naval Promotions.—Capt. the Hon. D. P. 
Bouverie to the Vanguard.—Lieut. E. de Mont- 
morency to be a Lieut. of Greenwich Hospital. 


—_—— 
EccLesiasTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


Rt. Rev. Dr. Maltby, to be Bp. of Durham. 
Rev. T. Dealtry, to be Archd. of Calcutta. 


Rev. W. Airy, Keyso V. co. Bedfordshire. 
Rev. J. Batemen, Leake R. co. Nottingham. 
Rev. T. Birch, Bexhill V. Sussex. 
Rev. R. Booth, Rodmill R. Sussex. 
kev. H. Brown, Thockrington P.C. co. North. 
Rev. H. A. Browne, Stowe Maries R. co. Essex. 
Rev. E. Clerke, Milton R. Berks. 
Rev. E. Dyson, Dogsmerfield R. Hants. 
Rev. G. Fenton, Roystone V. co. York. 
Rev. J. de la Hooke, Gravenhurst R. co. Beds. 
Rev. T. F. Hall, Hatfield Broadoak V. Essex. 
Rev. T. Jacob, Cloydah V. co. Carlow. 
Rev. F. A. Jackson, Ricall V. co. York. 
Rev. J. J. Johnson, Rattery V. co. Devon.’ 
Rev. W. Law, Orwell R. co. —. 
Rev. A. Leapingwell, Heydor cum Kelby V. and 
Aunsby R. co. Lincoln. 
Rev. M. J. Lloyd, Depden R. Suffolk. 
. G. Pinhorn, Ashford Bowdler P. C. Salop. 
. R. Rice, Eaton Hasti R. Berks. 
. G. W. Sicklemore, St. Lawrence V. Kent. 
. E. A. Smedley, Chesterton V. co. Camb. 
. E. A. Somerset, Chesterton V. co Camb. 
. J. Spencer, Acomb V. co. York. 
. W. Stephenson, New Chapel R. co. Tip- 


perary. 
ay. - % Vaughan, Chart by Sutton-Valence 
. Kent. 
. W. P. Vyner, Wilkerne and Authorpe 
RR. co. Lincoln. 
Rev. M. Ward, Stiffkey with Morston R. Norf. 
Rev. J. P. M’Ghie, Chaplain to Ld. Middleton. 


Civit PREFERMENT. 
os ' Seagar, Head Master of Stevenage 
ool. 


Member returned to serve in Parliament. 
Paisley.—Archibald Hastie, esq. 


BIRTHS. 


Dec. 30. At Eaton-street South, the wife of 
Abraham de Horne, esq. a dau. 

Feb. 14. At Atholl-crescent, Edinburgh, the 
Hon. Lady Menzies, a dau.——15. At the - 
tory House, Crowell, the wife of the Rev. J. 
Beauchamp, a dau.—16. At the Vicarage, 
Rattery, the wife of the Rev. W. J. Havart, a 
son.——19. In Torrington-sq. the wife of Sir 
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Harris Nicolas, a dau.——20. At Ashhurst 
Park, Kent, the wife of W. H. Hoare, esq. a 
son._—22. In Woburn-pl. the wife of James 
Crosby, esq. barrister-at-law, a son.——2l. At 
Sutton Mandeville, Wilts, the wife of the Rev. 
Wadham Knatchbull, Preb. of Wells, a son. 
—23. At Welton Vicarage, near Daventry, 
the wife of the Rev. F. Tebbut, a son.—25. 
At Horton Hall, Staffordshire, the wife of the 
Rev. G. G. Harvey, a son.——The wife of J. 
Lee Lee, esq. M.P. a son and heir.—27. At 
Milborne Port, the lady of Sir W. C. Medly- 
cott, Bart. a dau. aAt Harrow Weald, the 
wife of the Rev. H. Foyster, a son.——At the 
Rectory, Chedzay, the wife of the Rev. T. 
Coney, a son.——28. At Speen, Berks, the wife 
of the Rev. J. E. Austen, a son.—aAt Iwerne 
Minster, Dorset, the wife of the Rev. W. 
Blennerhasset, a son. 29. In Upper 
Bedford-pl. the wife of S. Hawtayne Lewin, 
esq. a son.——At Holdernesse House, the 
Marchioness of Londonderry, a son. 

Marchi. The wife of the Rev. W. Martin, 
of Staverton, Devon, a son.——2. At Itchen 
Stoke, the wife of the Hon. F. Baring, a dau.——. 
The wife of C. H. Phillips, esq. of Hull, a son. 
—3. In Portland-pl. the wife of Sir Michael 
Shaw Stewart, a son.——At Helston, the wife 
of Frederick Hill, esq. a son.——4. At Nor- 
wood, the wife of Major-Gen. Tolly, a dau.— 
At Edgeware, the wife of the Rev. N. Fiott,a 
dau.—5. At Knuston Hall, Northampton- 
shire, the wife of Quintus Vivian, esq. a dau. 
—6. The wife of G. Gatty, .esq. of York-st. 
Portman-sq. a son.—At Week St. Mary, 
Cornwall, the wife of the Rev. Walter Gee, a 
dau.—7. At West Town, near Kingsbridge 
the wife of the Rev. Mr. Andrews, a boy an 
a girl.—9. At Charlton Rectory, Kent, the 
wife of the Rev. Arthur Drummond, a dau. 


MARRIAGES. 


Jan. 2. At Hacheston, Suffolk, Capt. the 
Hon. Henry John Rous, R.N. brother of the 
| aye Earl of Stradbroke, to cee only 

u. of the late James Ramsay Cuthbert, esq. 


of on too At Brighton, James 
ts) 


Waddell, Finneston, to Rosetta, only 
dau. of the late Alderman John Crowder, of 
Hammersmith.—At Weymouth, Theophilus 
John St. George, esq. eldest son of Sir Richard 
Bligh St. George, Bart. of Woodsgift, co. Kil- 
kenny, to Caroline Georgiana, second dau. of 
J. Lautour, esq. of Hexton House, Hertfordsh. 
—12. At St. Pancras new church, Major 
——- » to Charlotte, eldest dau. of the 
late v. w. Northey, of Woodcot-house, 
Surrey, Canon of Windsor.——At Littleham, 
R. T. Abraham, esq. to Eliz. Knightley, dau. of 
the late Rev. C. John Smyth, Rector of Great 
Fakenham, Suffolk.——14. At Bristol, the Rev. 
J. Cross, vicar of Meriott, Somerset, to Anne, 
dau. of the late S. Hadley, esq. of Clapham, 
Surrey.——18. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. 
the Lord Visc. Powerscourt to the Lady Eliz. 
Jocelyn.—26. At Embleton, the Rev. Edward 
Feilde, to Mary Anne, dau. of Charles Bosan- 
quet, esq. of Rock, co. Northumberland.— 
28. At Speldhurst, Kent, Thos. Gordon, esq. son 
of the late Lieut.-Gen. Gordon Cuming Skene, 
of Pitlurg and Dyce, Aberdeenshire, to Har- 
riet Madden, youngest dau. of Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
W. Hutchinson.—30. At Milan, the Count 
Jules D’Andreis, Governor of the Military 
College at a, to Caroline, dau. of the 
late Rev. T. King, D.D. of Woodstock, Oxon. 

Feb.18. At Little Cheverel, Wilts, George 
Nicholas, esq. of Upper Montagu-street, Mon- 
tagu-sq. to Eliz. dau. of the Rev. E. S. Daven- 

rt, of Davenport House, Salop.—At St. 

ary’s, Bryanston-sq. the Rev. J. Bathurst 
Schomberg, a of Belton, Suffolk, to Mar- 


Births and Marriages. 


(April, 


garet Mary, dau. of R. Ashworth, esq. of Bry- 
anstone-sy.—At Brixton, W. Spencer, “4 
barrister-at-Law, to Georgiana Madelina, o: 

child of the late Lieut.-Col. Hugh Sutherland . 
——At Taunton, Capt. Maher, of Woodlands, 
to Matilda, widow of the late Capt. Tho. Blair, 

.I.C.—21. At Wimpole, near Cambridge, 
Robert C. L. Bevan, esq. to the Lady Agnetta 
Yorke, sister of the Earl of Hardwicke.——23. 
At St. Pancras Church, the Rev. R. Burdett 
Burgess, to Margaret Esther, only dau. of the 
late Edw. Burgess, esq——At Marylebonne 
Church, Capt. Hilton, 16th Lancers, to Har- 
riet, third dau. of Benj. Aislabie, esq. of Park- 
place, Regent’s-park.——25. At Westonbirt, 
co. Glouc. Sir G. J. Palmer, Bart. of Wan- 
lip Hall, Leicestershire, to Emily Elizabeth, 
youngest dau. of George Holford, esq.— 
At ‘Plumstead, Kent, Capt. James Fogo, R.A. 
to Jane widow of the Rev. J. Crosbie-——The 
Rev. W. R. Griesbach, vicar of Fridaythorpe, 
to Hannah, second dau. of J. Singleton, esq. 
of Givendale House, co. York. 

Lately. Rev. J. Woodhouse, to Laura Agnes, 
fifth dau. of Sir J. Trevelyan, Bart. of Nettle- 
combe Court, Somersetshire.——At Tipperary, 
Edw. Synge, esq. eldest son of Sir E. Synge, 
Bart. to Margaret, dau. of the late O. Saunders, 
esq. of Newtown Saunders, Wicklow.——At 
Salthrop House, Wilts, Lieut.-Col. Vandeleur, 
to the relict of C. M. Stuart, esq. and dau. of 
the late Rt. Hon. J. O. Vandeleur, of Kilrush 
house, co. Clare. 

March 1. At Hanford, Dorset, James John 
Farquharson, esq. of Langton, Dorset, to Mary 
Anne, widow of the late J. Phelips, esq. of 
Montacute House, co. Somerset.——At 7 
mouth, the Rev. R. C. Phelips, Rector of Cuc! 
lington, Somerset, to Caroline Anne 
dau. of Sir Hungerford Hoskyns, 
Hareword, co. Hereford.—2. At Old 
ford, Worcestershire, the Rev. C. H. Craufurd, 
to Eliza, eldest dau. of R. Hickman, esq.——At 
Kensington, ae Curphey, E.1I.C. to Chris- 
tiana, dau. of J. Bell, ae. AtSt.George’s, 
Hanover-sq. the Rev. C. A. Thurlow, vicar of 
Scalby, near Scarborough, to Fanny bane 59 
dau. of Sir T. B. Lethbridge, Bart.——At Wit- 
ton-le-Wear, T. D. Brown, esq. of Jarrow 
House, Durham, to Isabella, eldest dau. of Sir 
W. Chaytor, Bart. of Witton Costler——At St. 

ary’s, Bryanstone-sq. Charles Hulse, esq. 
second son of Sir C. Hulse, Bart. to Georgina, 
dau. of Lieut.-Gen. Buller, of Pelym, Corn- 
wall.—aAt Donyland, Essex, I. G. Wilson, 
esq. to Eliz. third dau. of Capt. Maynard, of 
Donyland Hall.—4. At Ditton Park, G. W. 
Hope, esq. eldest son of Gen. the Hon. Sir 
Alex. Hope, to Caroline Georgiana wre 
ery we dau. of Lord Montagu.—aAt Wit- 

am, Essex, Thos. Ashworth, esq. of Tarton, 
Lancashire, to Anne, youngest dau. of Thos. 
Christy, esq. of Broomfield.—s5. Henry Val- 
lance, esq. of Essex-street, Strand, to Emily 
Ann, eldest dau. of Thos. C Tavis- 
tock-pl. Russell-sq.——8. At Great Amwell, 
Herts, G. A. Smith. esq. to Katherine, eldest 
dau. of the Rev. Dr. Batten, principal of the 
East India College, Haileybury.——10. ~ 
G. W. Okes, son of the late Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
H. Oakes, Bart. to Eliz. Staples, dau. of the 
late R. Fisher, esq. of Mitcham, Surrey.——I5. 
The Rev. J. Woodhouse, to Laura. Agnes, fifth 
dau. of Sir J. Trevelyan, Bart. of Nettlecombe 
Court, Somersetshire.——16. At St. Mary’s, 
Bryanstone-sq. Lord Poltimore to Caroline, 
eldest dau. of Lieut.-Gen. Buller.——At Spot- 
tiswoode, Berwick, Lord John Douglas Mon- 
u Scott, M.P. co. Roxburgh, to Alicia Anne, 
eldest dau. of John Spottiswoode, of Spottis- 
woode, esq.——17. At Chingford, Lumley B. 
Bidwell, esq. to Anne Frances, third dau. of 
the late T. H. Budd, esq. of Bedford-row. 
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OBITUARY. 


Eart or Ecmont. 

Dec. 31. At Epsom, Surrey, aged 68, 
the Right Hon. John Perceval, fourth 
Earl of Egmont, co. Cork (1733), Vis- 
count Perceval, of Kanturk, in the same 
county (1722,) and Baron Perceval, of 
Burton, also co. Cork (1715); third 
Lord Lovel and Holland, of Enmore, co. 
Somerset (1762) ; and the eighth Baronet 
(of the Kingdom of Ireland, 1661). 

His Lordship was born at High-house, 
near Purfleet, in Essex, Aug. 13, 1767, 
and was the only son of John-James the 
third Earl, by isabella, only daughter and 
heiress of Lord Nassau Powlett, younger 
son of Charles second Duke of Bolton, 
K.G. He succeeded his father, Feb. 25, 
1822. 

His Lordship married, March 10, 1792, 
Bridget, daughter of the late Glynn 
Wynn, Esq. uncle to the present Lord 
Newborough ; and by that lady, who died 
Jan. 24, 1826, he has left issue an only 
son, the Right Hon. Henry- Frederick. 
John-James now Earl of Egmont; who 
married in Dec. 1828, Louise- Marie, 
daughter of the Count d’Orselet, and has 
issue a son, now Viscount Perceval, born 
in 1829. 

The remains of this nobleman were re- 
moved from Epsom on the 8th Jan. to 
the church at Charlton, Kent, where they 
were deposited in the family vault. The 
present Earl and his domestics followed 
the body. ‘The carriages of Lord Arden 
and his son were in the procession for 
about three miles from Epsom, when 
they returned. 

The estate of Enmore, in Somerset- 
shire, formerly the patrimony of the Per- 
ceval family, was purchased by the Right 
Hon. Henry Labouchere some years ago, 
and the splendid edifice of Enmore Castle 
has been destroyed. 


DR. VAN MILDERT, BP. OF DURHAM. 

Feb. 21. At Bishop’s Auckland, aged 
70, the Right Rev. William Van Mil- 
dert, D.D. Lord Bishop of Durham, 
Count Palatine and Custos Rotulorum 
of the Principality of Durham, Visitor of 
Durham University, &e. &c. 

Dr. Van Mildert was the grandson of 
Abraham Van Mildert, of Amsterdam, 
who settled as a merchant in London, 
and resided in the parish of Great St. 
Helen’s. His son Cornelius, who resided 
at Newington, Surrey, and died in 1799, 
had by Martha, daughter of William Hill, 
of Vauxhall, esq. (which lady died in 
1818, at the advanced age of 86), three 

Gent. Mac. Vot. V. 


sons, of whom the second and sole sur- 
vivor was the Bishop. 

William Van Mildert was born in Lon- 
don in the year 1765. He received his 
education at Merchant-taylors’ School, 
and at Queen’s College, Oxford, where 
he graduated B.A. 1787, M.A. 1790, B. 
and D.D. 1813. In Trinity term, 1788, 
he was ordained Deacon on the curacy of 
Sherbourn and Lewknor, in Oxfordshire. 
He afterwards became Curate of Witham, 
in Essex, and during his residence at that 
place he married Jane, daughter of the late 
General Douglas, who survives him with-- 
outissue. In April 1795 he was presented 
by his cousin-german and brother-in-law 
Cornelius Ives, esq. to the rectory of 
Bradden, in Northamptonshire,* from 
which he was removed at the close of 
1796 to the rectory of St. Mary-le-Bow, 
in the city of London. That living bav- 
ing formerly consisted of the separate be- 
nefices of St. Mary, St. Pancras, and 
Allhallows, has a divided patronage, of 
which the Archbishop of Canterbury en- 
joys two turns, and the Grocers’ Company 
the third. Mr. Van. Mildert happened 
to be Chaplain to the Grocers’ Company, 
and being thus brought under the notice 
of its leading members, was nominated to 
the living, and thus put forward in that 
step of his preferment which must have 
materially contributed to his subsequent 
promotion, by making his merits known 
in the metropolis, Whilst Rector of St. 
Mary-le- Bow, he was sued for non-resi- 
dence, but claimed exemption from the 
penalty because there was no parsonage- 
house. <A verdict was, however, obtained 
against him, from the consequences of 
which, as many other incumbents were in 
a similar predicament, he was relieved by 
an act of parliament. He retained the 
living until he was placed on the episco- 
pal bench. 

Early in his city residence he was ap- 
pointed to preach Lady Moyer’s lecture 
in St. Paul’s cathedral. ‘ 

Between the years 1802 and 1805 he 
preached the lecture founded by the Right 
Hon. R. Boyle, and discharged that duty 
with such eminent ability as to attract the 
general attention of learned men. He 
svon received a token of public approba- - 
sion, in the vicarage of Farningham, Kent, 





* A pedigree of Ives and Van Mil- 
dert, accompanying the history of the Pp 
rish of Bradden, has been just published 
in the fourth Part of Mr. 
amptonshire. 


aker’s North- 
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which was conferred upon him in the 
most flattering manner by Archbishop 
Sutton. His character, as a preacher and 
divine, was now fully established ; andin 
April, 1812, he was elected by a large 
majority of the benchers to the preacher- 
ship of Lincoln’s Inn. _In Sept. 1813, he 
was appointed by Lord Liverpool to be 
Regius Professor of Divinity at Oxford. 
Nothing could be more acceptuble to the 
University than the Premier's choice. 
The station is one of great difficulty and 
of unspeakable importance to the whole 
Church; and among the distinguished per- 
sons who have filled it, none perhaps have 
possessed more solid qualifications for the 
office, or have discharged its duties in a 
more efficient manner. In Lent and 
Easter térms, 1814, Dr. Van Mildert 

reached the Bampton Lecture, to which 
had been appointed by the Heads of 
Houses before he became Professor. In 
March, 1819, he was made Bishop of 
Llandaff; and Dean of St. Paul’s in the 
following year. He then resigned his 
station at Oxford, and divided his time 
between London and Llandaff. In March 
1826, on the death of Dr. Shute Barring- 
ton, he was placed in the Episcopal Chair 
of Durham. 

As a theological writer the late Bishop 
of Durham stands in the first class, His 
“ Boyle’s Lectures ” are an excellent per- 
formaice. They contain an_ historical 
view of the rise and progress of infidelity, 
with a refutation of its principles and rea- 
sonings ; and display a vast extent of read- 
ing, and a singular judgment in the ar- 
rangement and application of their mate- 
rials. 

His “ Life of Waterland” is a model 
for compositions of that kind. Dr. Wa- 
terlund died in 1740, and for eighty years 
after his death no attempt was made to 
publish a complete edition of his works, 
At length, in the year 1823, aimee Van 
Mildert supplied this defect. e put 
forth. an edition of * Waterland,” in 10 
volumes, from the Oxford press, and he 
rendered his labour complete by prefixing 
a masterly “ Review of the Life and 
Writings of the Author.” This book 
fills up a chasm in the history of the 
Church of England. It shows the pro- 
gress of the Trinitarian controversy from 
the death of Bishop Bull, in 1709, to the 
period of Waterland’s death. It is in- 
deed the production of a master—solid, 
luminous, and comprehensive, of equal 
value to the ecclesiastical historian and to 
the theological student. 

The two volumes of Sermons preached 
at Lincoln’s Inn, and published in 1831, 
are perhaps more generally known than 
the rest of the Bishop’s works, and many 
of them are as fine specimens of sermons 
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for a learned audience as the English lan- 
guage can supply. There are also seve- 
ral single sermons of the Bishop’s in 
print, not included in these volumes, par- 
ticularly one on the Assassination of Mr. 
Percival, and another of very great merit, 
preached before the Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel. He supported 
the Duke of Wellington in the removal 
of the Disabilities of the Roman Catho- 
lics, and published the substance of a 
speech delivered on that occasion. 

As a speaker in parliament the Bishop 
of Durham always commanded attention. 
Abstaining entirely from general politics, 
he was always ready for debate when the 
credit or interest of the Church of Eng- 
land was at stake. In these efforts he 
was remarkably successful. He tho- 
roughly understood the character and 
feeling of the House of Lords; and the 
unaffected refinement of his mind and 
manners was exactly suited to their taste. 
The consequence was, that every word 
he uttered was received with deference 
and attention. ‘Those who most strenu- 
ously opposed his arguments revered his 
integrity and talent. All parties treated 
him with respect. On one occasion, 
when his voice was accidentally more 
feeble than usual, the leading members 
of the House crowded round him, while 
he warned them, solemnly and firmly, 
against disturbing those bulwarks which 
he deemed essential to the preservation 
of the Church. . His style, whether in 
speaking or writing, was, like his charac- 
ter, remarkable for its simplicity. There 
was no laboured ornament, no rhetorical 
display, nothing which carried with it the 
air of affectation or pretence. His taste 
was classical, his conceptions clear; and 
all his propositions were stated in lan- 
guage which it was scarcely possible to 
misapprehend. 

To his unbounded charity, public and 
— every corner of his diocese can 

ear its testimony. The University es- 
tablished in Durham was chiefly formed 
by his munificent support. His private 
charities were supplied with promptitude 
and delicacy. Princely almost as was his 
income, his Lordship has died, compara- 
tively speaking, a poor man; and _provi- 
sion for his amiable widow arises chiefly 
from her beneficial interest in a life po- 
licy, now to be realized by his Lordship’s 
demise. 

On the whole, it is very difficult to 
speak justly of this eminent person, with- 
out seeming to incur the charge of flat- 
tery. His understanding was vigorous 
and comprehensive ; his learning accurate 
and deep; his apprehension quick; his 
temper highly sensitive, but generous, 
kind, and forgiving in the last degree. 
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Perhaps no man ever lived who could 
dismiss an angry emotion more readily 
from his mind. To forgive injuries was 
the habit of his life ; to resent them he 
was never known. 

In conversation he was lively and in- 
structive, and not unfrequently playful; 
but whenever grave matters were intro- 
duced, his mind always rose in proportion 
to the subject, and he poured forth his 
store of knowledge and his manly senti- 
ments with dignity and animation, 

The Bishop enjoyed at different pe- 
riods of his life the confidence and esteem 
of some of the most distinguished per- 
sons of his time, especially in the clerical 
and legal professions. He had a laudable 
ambition to acquire the good opinion of 
good men, and he succeeded ; but of po- 
pularity, in the common meaning of the 
word, be was totally regardless. No hope 
of reward, no fear of censure, could ever 
induce him to deviate from that course 
which he conceived it to be his duty to 
maintain. 

But, after all, the grand element of this 
fine character was a deep, habitual, and 
pervading sense of religion. This was 


the foundation stone of the whole fabric ; 
on no other principle, indeed, could such 
a character have been formed. The la- 
bour of his life and the faculties of his 
mind were steadily directed to the main- 


tenance and vindication of Christian truth. 

The remains of this excellent prelate 
were interred in a vault prepared in the 
nave of the Cathedral Church of Dur- 
ham. Hitherto no Protestant Bishop had 
been buried there. The funeral took 
place on the Ist of Mareh, when the pro- 
cession was formed in the following or- 
der:—The Porter of the Cathedral: 
Bishop’s Bedesmen, in their gowns, two 
and two; Officers of the Palatinate and 
the See, two and two; Chief Officers, 
&e. of the Household; Principal Surro- 
gate and Spiritual Chancellor ; Mayor and 
Corporation; the Nobility, Gentry, and 
other Laity, at the head of whom was 
Lord Ravensworth; the Constable of the 
Castle, C. J. Clavering, esq.; the High 
Sheriff, W. Wharton, esq.; Junior Ver- 
ger of the Cathedral; King’s Scholars, 
two and two; Masters of the Grammar 
School; Members of the University; 
Minor Canons; Choristers (boys first), 
two and two; Organist and Precentor; 
Senior Verger of the Cathedral; the 
Dean; two Mutes; late Bishop’s Chap- 
lains; Mace-bearer, carrying the Mace 
and Sword of State reversed ; the Coffin, 
on each side of which were the pall- 
bearers (Prebendaries robed)—viz. Rev. 
Dr. Gilly, Rev. G. Townsend, Rev. Dr. 
Wellesley, and Rev. J.G. Ogle; mourners, 
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two and two, consisting of his nephews, 
the Rev. Cornelius Ives and the Rev. 
William Ives, Rev. H. Douglas, Douglas 
Griesley, esq. Mr. H. Douglas, Mr. 
Grant, Mr. Hodgson, and three medical 
gentlemen; Archdeacon Thorpe; the 
Clergy of the Diocese, about 60; late 
Bishop’s servants, two and two, followed 
by gentlemen, tradesmen, and others. ‘The 
whole was a most imposing ceremony. 


Lorp STowELL. 

Jan. 28. At Early Court, near Read- 
ing, aged 90, the. Right Hon. William 
Scott, Baron Stowell, of Stowell Park, co. 
Gloucester, a Privy Councillor, Master 
of the Faculties, a Bencher of the Mid- 
dle Temple, D.C.L. F.R.S. and S.A. 
&e. &e. 

This very eminent and talented man 
was born at Heworth, in the county of 
Durham, on or about the 18th of Octo- 
ber, 1745, (O.S.) the memorable year of 
the Rebellion in Scotland. He was the 
eldest son of William Scott, an eminent 
Coal Fitter and Merchant in Newcastle- 
upon Tyne, and Jane his wife, daughter 
of Mr. Henry Atkinson. There are some 
circumstances connected with his birth, 
of so curious and almost romantic a na- 
ture, that we are induced to give a short 
narrative of them. The whole country, 
particularly in the North, was in a state 
of the greatest alarm, and the approach of 
the rebels to Newcastle was almost daily 
expected; the town-walls were planted 
with cannon, and the gates closed and for- 
tified, and every practicable measure 
adopted to withstand a siege; many of 
the inhabitants, who had the means, re- 
tired into the country ; the consternation 
was greatly increased on the arrival of the 
news (about the 22d of September) of 
the defeat of General Sir John Cope, by 
the rebel forces, at the battle of Preston 
Pans. Mrs. Scott was at this time far 
advanced in pregnancy, and the family 
were very desirous to have her removed 
out of the town ; but egress, in any com- 
mon way, was next to impossible; her 
residence was in Love-lane, a narrow 
street adjoining to the public Quay, and 
the town-wall, at that time, ran along the 
Quay, between Love-lane and the river 
Tyne. In this emergency it was con- 
trived to have some sort of a basket, in 
which Mrs. Scott was placed, and low- 
ered down, from the top of the wall, on 
the outside, to the Quay, where a boat 
was in readiness to receive her, and by 
which she was conveyed down the river 
to Heworth, a village about three miles 
below Newcastle, but on the south side 
of the Tyne, and in the county of Dur- 
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ham; and there she was, shortly after 
safely delivered of twins, a son, named 
William (Lord Stowell), and a daughter 
named Barbara. The two children were 
christened, and the entry in the register 
book at All Saints’ Church, in Newcas- 
tle (the parish in which the family re- 
sided,) is in the following singular man- 
ner :— 
“ Baptized in October, 1745. 

*°N.B. 18th. William and Barbara, twins 
of William Scott, Hoastman. 

“ Certify’d by the Revd. Mr. Leonard Rum- 
ney, Curate of Jarro and Heworth, occasioned 
by the present Rebellion.” 

Lord Stowell received the first rudi- 
ments of his classical education (as did 
his younger brother the Earl of Eldon) 
at the Royal Grammar School, in New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, under the tuition of 
that able preceptor, the Rev. Hugh 
Moises, A.M. whose memory will long 
be revered, in connection with that of the 
many eminent pupils he reared in the 
paths of learning.* 

The intuitive and discriminating eye of 
Mr. Moises soon discerned the natural 
talents and capabilities with which his 
two young pupils were endowed, and, 
with that almost parental kindness that 
marked all his actions, set himself to pro- 
mote and forward their education, and 
render them every service it was in his 
power to bestow. He was mainly in- 
strumental in causing them to be sent to 
College; and having lived to a patriarchal 
age, he had the satisfaction of receiv- 
ing at the hands of his, we may truly say, 
illustrious pupils, after they had attained 
their high stations, their most grateful 
attentions and kindness, in return for the 
benefits they had derived from his care. 

In 1761 Mr. Scott stood for and ob- 
tained a scholarship at Corpus Christi 
college, in the university of Oxford. He 
was matriculated on the Ist of March 
in that year, and there is a story still ex- 
tant of his puzzling the Esquire Bedel of 
the day, who asked bim the gua/ity or 
rank of his father, by saying that he was 
“a fitter,” a technical term for the owner 
of the colliers trading from Newcastle. 
He stands, however, in the register thus, 

 Gulielmus Scott, xtatis 15. Gulielmi, de 
Heworth civit. (a mistake for comit.) Dunelm. 
generosi filius.”’ 

It is rather singular that the accidental 
circumstance of his having been born at 
Heworth rendered him eligible to stand 
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for the scholarship of Corpus, and atter- 
wards for a fellowship at University. 

On the 20th Nov. 1764, Mr. Scott 
took his degree as a bachelor of arts, be- 
ing then a member of Corpus; but he 
soon removed to University, having be- 
come a successful candidate for a fellow- 
ship in that college, where he was elected 
probationer Dec. 13, 1764, and admitted 
actual fellow June 14, 1765. 

On the 22d March in that year, Mr. 
Scott, then only a bachelor of arts, and 
in his twentieth year, was appointed one 
of the tutors of his college; and his inde- 
fatigable exertions in that office, as well 
as the rapidly encreasing reputation of 
University, proved the wisdom of the 
selection. In 1657, June 17, he became 
M.A. and May 30, 1772,_ proceeded 
bachelor in civil law, having at that time, 
as may be supposed, determined on pur- 
suing the profession of the law, and we 
belicve entered of the Middle Temple. 

In 1773 he was elected by the members 
of Convocation to the office of Camden’s 
Reader of Ancient Histories, then vacant 
by the death of Mr. Warneford. His 
opponents were Mr. Bandinel, of Jesus, 
and Mr. Napleton, of Brasennose, and 
the numbers, for Scott, 140; Bandinel, 
115; Napleton, 99. This office. he re- 
tained till the year 1785, and filled it with 
equal credit to himself and advantage to 
the University. His lectures were at- 
tended by the largest concourse of acade- 
mics ever known on similar occasions, 
and all his auditors concurred in their 
admiration of the plan the Professor had 
laid down, the classical elegance of his 
style, as well as the vast fund of informa- 
tion displayed upon every point connected 
with his subject. We have reason to 
believe that these lectures are still extant 
in MS. and we hope they may even yet be 
made public. 

About the year 1776, Mr. Scott retired 
from the Tutorship of University, and 
devoted himself to severe study in that 
branch of the legal profession in which 
he became so eminently distinguished. 
But he neither relinquished his residence 
in Oxford, nor did the interest he took 
in every thing connected with its welfare 
and reputation at all diminish. It is to 
the exertions of Lord Stowell that the 
Bodleian Library owes much of its pre- 
sent prosperity. The fund for the pur- 
chase of books was at that period so small 





* Memoirs of Mr. Moises and some other masters of the same school, by the Rev. 
Edward Brewster, M.A. having been privately printed in a separate tract, were pub- 
lished in the fifth volume of Nichols’s Illustrations of the Literary History of the 
Eighteenth Century, where, at p. 119, will be found the Latin epitaph on the monu- 
ment erected to Mr. Moises by his scholars, which was composed by Lord Stowell. 
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as to be altogether inadequate to furnish- 
ing the Library with even the foreign 
journals, much less to take advantage, at 
the public sales of several eminent Libra- 
ries both here and abroad, of storing the 
shelves of the public Library with the 
treasures about to be dispersed. At the 
suggestion of Mr. Scott, an additional 
fund was created, by the imposition of a 
small annual payment from every indivi- 
dual who can claim the use of the Li- 
brary, as well as another sum to be paid 
on matriculation ; and in order to create 
a present purse for the purchase of the 
rarities of the Pinelli and Crevenna 
sales, a large sum was to be borrowed 
from such members and friends of the 
University as felt inclined to forward this 
object, by the loan of moneys, without 
interest, to be charged on, and finally 
repaid out of, the fund thus to be created, 
There is extant a very elaborate paper 
drawn up by Lord Stowell at that period, 
explanatory of the plan, and earnestly 
recommending its adoption ; and he him- 
self contributed to the fund by a loan, and 
that a time when it may be conjectured 
he had nothing but his academical income 
to rely on.* 

On the 23d of June 1779, he took the 
degree of Doctor in Civil Law as a grand 
compounder ; and soon after commenced 
his career as an advocate in the Civil Law 
Courts, Here he rose to the highest 
eminence with a rapidity almost unex- 
ampled In 1787, he was appointed King’s 
Advocate General, shortly after Judge of 
the Consistory Court of London, Vicar 
General of the Province of Canterbury, 
and Master of the Faculties. He was 
Knighted Sept. 3, 1788, and in 1798 be- 
came Judge of the High Court of Admi- 
ralty, and was sworn in as a member of 
the Privy Council. In 1790 he was 
chosen M.P. for Downton, and on the 
23d of March, 1801, had the distinguished 
honour of being unanimously elected as 
the representative in Parliament for the 
University, of which he was himself one 
of the chief ornaments; this office he 
continued to fill, with the greatest pos- 
sible advantage to his constituents, and 
we believe satisfaction to himself, until 
called to the House of Lords in 1821. 

Sir William Scott was created a Peer 
on occasion of the Coronation of King 
George the Fourth, by patent dated July 
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17, 1821, at the same time when bis bro- 
ther Lord Eldon was advanced to an 
Earldom. He retired from the Court of 
Admiralty in 1828; and from his other 
judicial appointmentsabout the same time. 

Fortified by a store of knowledge at 
once profound and multifarious, combining 
all the materials that indefatigable re- 
search, close and minute observation, and 
intense study, could provide for the supply 
of an acute, vigorous, and capacious 
mind, the judgments of Lord Stowell 
in the several Courts in which he pre- 
sided, are universally estimated as models 
of sound and powerful reasoning, and of 
the purest classical eloquence. Devoting 
his brilliant talents and extraordinary 
acumen to the noblest branch of his pro- 
fession—the study of international law— 
and living in times when a general war 
called all this knowledge into action, his 
decisions have passed into precedents 
equal, if not superior, in authority, to 
those of the venerable fathers of the 
science, Puffendorf, Grotius, Vattel, &c. 
There cannot perhaps be a more convine- 
ing proof of their value, than that afforded 
by the testimony of an adversary. Lord 
Stowell printed, for private distribution, 
some copies of his several judgments, and 
sent one to the Admiralty Judge of the 
United States of America. In acknow- 
ledging the present, the American Judge 
wrote to the following effect—*In the 
excitement caused by the hostilities then 
raging between our countries, I frequently 
impugned your judgments and considered 
them as severe and partial; but, upon a 
calm review of your decisions after a lapse 
of years, and a more mature experience, 
I am bound to acknowledge my entire 
conviction both in their accuracy and 
equity.” He added—« I have taken care 
that they shall form the basis of the 
maritime law of the United States, and [ 
have no hesitation in saying, that they 
ought to do so in that of every civilized 
country in the world.” 

In his political principles and conduct, 
Lord Stowell was invariably the uncom- 
promising and firm supporter of the estab- 
lished Constitution of his country in 
Church and State. As an elegant scho- 
lar, thoroughly imbued with every accom- 
plishment which constitutes the literary 
character, the name of Lord Stowell was, 
from his college days, associated with the 





* Lord Stowell’s last visits to Oxford were in 1817 and in 1825. On the first 
occasion he came to celebrate the tercentenary of the foundation of his first College, 
Corpus Christi; on the last, to pay a friendly visit, during the long vacation, to Dr. 
Casberd, of St. John’s, with whom he remained for nearly three weeks; enjoying, 
with great apparent delight, the social hospitality of the College, and receiving the 
marked attentions of every member of the University in residence at the time. 
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brightest in that constellation of genius 
which enlightened and guided the last 
generation. The friend of Burke and 
Windham, and the executor of Samuel 
Jobnson, to whose memoirs he has in- 
deed liberally contributed, “ Dr. Scott, of 
the Commons,” was received as the equal 
of those immortal men. 

In private life, he was the charm and 
ornament of every society of which he 
formed a part; in conversation, passing 
“from grave togay, from lively to severe,” 
with a happy facility, which at once 
called forth the strongest feelings of admi- 
ration and delight. ‘The patron of genius, 
he drew around him young aspirants to 
honours, who looked up to him with vene- 
ration and esteem. In his retirement, it 
was delightful to observe how easily this 
venerable Peer could bend his giant mind 
from the all-obsorbing consideration of 
his extensive and laborious legal occupa- 
tions, to the enjoyment of those rural 
pleasures which at times had a charm even 
for his great and expanded intellect. His 
unbounded charities acquired for bim 
universal regard and esteem. The poor 
in the neighbourhood of Reading will 
have reason to regret his loss; for the 
hand of charity was never closed to the 
supplication of the destitute and dis- 
tressed. 

Lord Stowell was twice married: first, 
in April 1782, to Anna-Maria, eldest 
daughter and coheiress of John Bagnell, 
esq. with whom he acquired the estate of 
Early Court. By this lady, who died 
Sept. 4, 1809, he had issue one daughter 
and one son. The latter, the Hon. Wil- 
liam Scott, formerly M.P. for Gatton, 
died unmarried only two months before 
his father (see our Jan. number, p. 99) 
His sister, who survives, was first mur- 
ried in 1809 to Lt.-Col. Thomas ‘lowns- 
end (eldest son of Gore Townsend, esq. 
of Honington-hall, co. Warwick,) who 
died in 1820; and she became in 1823 the 
second wife of Lord Viscounnt Sidmouth. 

Lord Stowell’s second alliance was 
with Louisa-Catherine dowager Mar- 
chioness of Sligo, the third daughter of 
the celebrated Admiral Richard Earl 
Howe, and mother of the present Mar- 
quis of Sligo, now Governor of Jamaica. 
Their first interview is said to have been 
when her Ladyship appeared before him 
as a suitor in the Court of Admiralty, 
like Lady Elizabeth Grey before King 
Edward the Fourth. The Marchioness 
died on the 20th of August 1817. 

On the 3d Feb. the mortal remains of 
Lord Stowell were removed from Early 
Court, and consigned to the family vault 
in Sonning Church, in a manner corres- 
ponding with his elevated rank and station 
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in society, followed by the distinguished 
members of his family, and a numerous 
company of the resident gentry of the 
neighbourhood. 

With the view of saving the legacy 
duty, Lord Stowell made over the greater 
part of his property to his son, recently 
deceased. This rendered it necessary for 
his Lordship, as his son’slegal representa- 
tive, to administer to his effects, by which 
he was compelled to pay a larger duty than 
the property would have incurred had it 
been left in the usual way. Who can 
but smile when a lawyer, and he one of 
the most acute, is thus fuiled by his own 
weapon ! 

Lord Stowell’s will, which is dated 
April 30, 1830, has been proved by Vis- 
count Sidmouth and W. Chisholm, esq. 
two of the executors, Lord Eldon, the 
other, baving renounced the probate. 
The property was sworn under-250,000/. 
Lady Sidmouth, his only surviving child, 
takes a life-interest in the whole property, 
real and personal, subject to the legacies, 
annuities, and debts. The landed estates 
afterwards descend to his great-nephew 
Lord Encombe; and the personals to the 
children of Mrs. Forster, his Lordship’s 
niece, (being the only daughter of Mr. 
Henry Scott, the second brother, who 
died in 1779,) to whom the bequest is not 
unimportant. Annuities of 100/. are left 
to each of his servants. ‘Io University, 
and Corpus Christi Colleges, Oxford, the 
Suciety of the Middle Temple, and the 
College of Doctor's Commons, he has 
bequeathed 200/. each. 

Lord Stowell’s extensive estates in 
Gloucestershire, having been purchased 
during the period of high prices, have ne- 
ver yet produced a return adequate to 
the large capital invested in them. 


Lavy Frances Wricut-Witson, 

Feb. 9. At Chelsea Park, after a few 
days’ illness, aged 70, Lady Frances 
Elizabeth Wright- Wilson, only surviving 
sister to the Marquess of Aylesbury. 

Her Ladyship was born May 31, 1765, 
the younger daughter of Thomas first 
Larl of Aylesbury by Susannah dowager 
Viscountess Dungarvan, daughter of 
Henry Hoare, of Stourhead, co. Wilts, 
esq. and (maternal) aunt to the present 
Sir Richard Colt Hoare, of Stourhead, 
Bart. Her Ladyship was married, Sept. 
17, 1799, to Sir Henry Wilson, of Crof- 
ton hall, co. York, and Chelsea Park 
near London, who died Dee. 3, 1832, 
without issue (see Gent. Mag. vol. ci. 
i. 283. 

Lady Frances Wilson took the name 
of Wright in 1814, under the following 
very remarkable circumstances :—A pro- 
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fessional person waited on her ladyship 
- one morning, and informed her that a 
gentleman named Wright, just deceased, 
had bequeathed to her the whole of his 
immense fortune, on condition of her 
assuming his name. This singular an- 
nouncement appeared the more so to the 
lady, as she had no acquaintance with any 
one bearing the name. But on mention- 
ing this to Mr. Wright’s man of business 
he replied that he was well aware of his 
late client being totally unknown to her 
ladysbip, he baving only seen her at the 
Opera. So strange an assertion did not 
dispel the astonishment of Lord Ayles- 
bury’s family ; and on the lawyer stating 
that Mr. Wright was not. yet interred, 
but might still be seen by Lady Frances, 
she with her brather consented to accom- 
pany the stranger. On entering the 
apartment where the deceased lay, her 
ladyship instantly recognised the features 
of an elderly gentleman, who for a length 
of time had been in the babit, every Opera 
night, of taking his station in the pit di- 
rectly under Lady Aylesbury’s box, and of 
regarding Lady Frances with a degree of 
pertinacity which she had found extremely 
irksome, having frequently complained of 
it tohercompanions. The family learned 
subsequently that Mr. Wright, who was 
a gentleman of considerable property 
= no immediate heir), had come to 

ondon a stranger, and being struck with 
the appearance of a lady at the Opera, had 
ascertained from some one near that she 
was the Lady F. Bruce. Each succeed- 
ing Tuesday and Saturday nights found 
him gazing on this object of attraction, 
and at his death his executors found that 
the whole of his property had devolved 
upon this lady, who was only thus known 
to him by sight. 

The account of this remarkable affair, 
and of the eccentric testator, as published 
at the time of his death, will be found in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. LxxxIv. 
i. 308. William Wright, esq. a barrister 
of the Inner Temple, was a younger son of 
Sir Martin Wright, a Judge of the King’s 
Bench, who died in 1755. He came into 
his property unexpectedly on the death of 
an elder brother, and subsequently lived 
a perfect recluse, ocupying at his death a 
small lodging in Pimlico. His principal 
estate was at Barton Stacey, in Hamp- 
shire. Hislegacies of money were equall 
extraordinary, leaving to strangers of high 
rank—4000/. to Lord Sidmouth, 40002. 
to the Countess of Rosslyn, 1000/. to 
Lord Chancellor Eldon, 10007. to Mr. 
Archdeacon Pott, whom he only knew 
in the pulpit, and 7000/. to the late Lord 
Colchester, then Speaker of the House 
of Commons, whom he made his executor. 
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He also left 3000/. to St. John’s college, 
a of which he had beena mem- 
er. 

Lady Frances and her husband took 
the name of Wright before their own, by 
royal license. dated Dec. 10, 1814. 

Miss Wright Wilson, niece to the late 
Sir Henry, being the only daughter of his 
brother Edward, a captain in the army, 
is now one of the richest heiresses in 
the kingdom, having succeeded by Lady 
Frances’ will to the Wright property, as 
well as to that of her father. _The house 
and property at Chelsea-park pass into 
we possession of Sir Henry’s next male 
heir. 

The remains of Lady Frances were 
deposited in the vault of the Wilson fa- 
mily at Crofton, near Wakefield, on the 
25th of February. 





Rr. Hon. Sir Joun Sincrair, Bart. 

Dec. 21. At his house in George- 
street, Edinburgh, in his 82d year, the 
Right Hon. Sir Jobn Sinclair, of Ulbster, 
co. Caithness, Bart. a Privy Councillor, 
LL D. a Fellow of the Royal and Anti- 
quarian Societies, &c. &c. 

This benevolent man, and voluminous 
writer, was born at Thurso Castle, in the 
county of Caithness, in 1754. He was 
the third but only surviving son of George 
Sinclair, esq. of Ulbster, heritable She- 
riff of Caithness, (descended from the 
ancient Earls of that county,) by the 
Hon, Janet Sutherland, younger daughter 
of William Lord Strathnaver, and sister 
to William sixteenth Earl of Suther- 
land. The foundation of his classical 
acquirements was laid at the High School 
of Edinburgh; but he subsequently at- 
tended the Universities of that place; of 
Glasgow, from which he received the 
title of LL.D.; and of Oxford. In 
1775 he was admitted a member of the 
Faculty of Advocates, and was after- 
wards called to the English bar at Lin- 
coln’s Inn, May 9, 1782. 1n 1780 he 
was elected member for the county of 
Caithness, which he also represented in 
the parliaments of 1790, 1802, and 1807; 
but, that county having only alternately 
the choice of a member, he sat interme- 
diately for the borough of Lostwithiel in 
the Parliamentof 1784, and for Petersfield 
in that of 1796. 

In 1786 he undertook an extensive 
tour in the North of Europe, which 
brought him into acquaintance and cor- 
respondence with many distinguished in- 
dividuals. The same year he was created 
a baronet of the United Kingdom by 
patent dated Feb. 14, with remainder, in 
default of the-issue male of his body, to 
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the issue male of his daughters respec- 
tively. On the 29th of August 1810 he 
was honoured with a seat at the Board of 
Privy Council. 

During a public life exceeding fifty 
years, there was scarcely any topic in the 
whole range of political, statistical, or 
medical science, to which Sir John Sin- 
clair had not turned his active and in- 
quiring mind, with a disposition as truly 
patriotic and philanthropic as ever ani- 
mated a human breast. Asa patron and 
promoter of agricultural improvement in 
particular, his reputation was not merely 
British or European, but bad extended 
to America, where his labours have been 
appreciated and eulogised by some of the 
most eminent political economists in the 
United States. In 1791 he procured the 
establishment of a society, in Scotland, 
for the impfovement of Wool; and the 
very useful Board of Agriculture, the 
labours of which are so well known, in 
1793 ;—of both these he was appointed 
President. His influence in the counties 
of Ross and Caithness: enabled him to 
raise two battalions, of 1000 men each, 
which were the first fencible regiments 
whose services were extended beyond 
Scotland. 

Of the number of his literary works it is 
difficult to give an idea ; they were inces- 
santly issuing from the press for more 
than half a century. The ‘ Plans,” 
‘«‘ Proposals,” ‘ Hints,” ** Observations,” 
&e. of Sir John Sinclair, were promul- 
gated unceasingly until the period of his 
death, and, although no longer employed 
in the labours of Parliament, he visited 
London during its sitting, and took 
great interest in the events of the 
times. 

The Statistical Account of Scotland, 
which, of itself, brought him into an 
extended correspondence with upwards 
of 1000 individuals, was an unex- 
ampled undertaking. His ‘* History 
of the Revenue of Great Britain,” in 
three volumes, has gone through several 
editions, and his “ ‘Thoughts on the Naval 
Strength of Great Britain,” “ Considera- 
tions on Militias and Standing Armies,” 
Addresses, &c. to the Landed Interest 
on variqus important subjects, ‘ Essays 


on Agriculture,” “ An Account of the © 


Northern Districts of Scotland,” “ The 
Code of Health and Longevity,” his pub- 
lication of the originals of the Ossianic 
poems, -with an accompanying Disserta- 
tion, the Agricultural Practice of Scot- 
land, and Papers on the Bullion question, 
are among the most elaborate of his 
works; and we are informed that, at the 
period of his decease, he was engaged on, 
and had made —— progress in, a 
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** Political Code,” and a * Code of Reli- 
gion.” 

The great improvemient which was se- 
cured to Caithness by his exertions, par- 
ticularly in behalf of the fisheries, entitle 
him to the lasting gratitude of his native 
county. He was the means. also, of pro- 
curing acts for the improvement of the 
highways, and better regulation of stage- 
coaches and public conveyances; in short, 
no man could devote himself with more 
ardour and perseverance for the benefit 
of his country, the support of all public 
institutions, and the reward of merit 
wherever it was found. The well-being 
of mankind was the object nearest to his 
heart; but it must be admitted, that his 
enthusiastic devotion to this cause led 
him to countenance speculations, consi- 
dered fanciful by more practical men. 

One of his latest papers was entitled 
“ Hints as to the proposed Monument to 
Sir Walter Scott.” 

Sir John Sinclair was twice married : 
first, in 1776, to Sarah daughter of Alex- 
ander Maitland, of Stoke Newington, 
esq. by whom he had two daughters: 1. 
Hannah, who died in 1818, unmarried ; 
and 2. Janet, married in 1802 to the late 
Sir James Colquhoun, of Luss, Bart. 
whose decease is noticed in our present 
number. Sir John married secondly, in 
1788, the Hon. Diana Macdonald, eldest 
daughter of Alexander first Lord Mac- 
donald, and aunt to the present Lord; and 
by that lady, who survives him, he had 
issue six sons and six daughters: 3. Sir 
George Sinclair, born in 1790, who has 
succeeded to the title; 4. Elizabeth; 
5. Margaret; 6. Alexander; 7. the Rt. 
Hon. Julia, Countess of Glasgow, mar- 
ried in 1834 to George 4th and present 
Earl of Glasgow ; 8. John; 9. Catha- 
rine; 10. Archibald; 11. Jane, married 
in 1822 to Capt. Patrick Wallace, of the 
E. I. Co.’s service; 12. William; 13. 
James, who was in the military service of 
the E. I. Company, and died in 1826 in 
his 2lst year; and 14. Helen, married in 
1826 to Stair Stewart, of Physgill and 
Glasserton, esq. 

It may be mentioned bere that the pre- 
sent Sir George Sinclair, having been cap- 
tured with his tutor in 1806, and carried 
before Buonaparte as spies, the Emperor, 
on learning who his father was, generously 
ordered the travellers a passport, and 
treated them with much civility. Sir 
George is now M.P. for the county of 
Caithness; and married in 1816 the 
Hon. Catharine- Camilla Talmash, second 
daughter of William late Lord Hunting- 
tower, by whom he has issue. 

The remains of this distinguished 
patriot and citizen were interred in the 
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Abbey of Holyrood. The funeral was 
private, but was met at the Abbey by the 
Lord Provost and Magistrates of Edin- 
burgh in their official capacity. The High- 
land and Agricultural Society of Scot- 
land, also desirous of doing honour to the 
remains of one of its original members, 
and most indefatigable and useful sup- 
porters, offered the attendance of a depu- 
tation, consisting of six senior directors 
and the office bearers; and this mark of 
respect, coming from an institution the 
success of which Sir John had so much 
at heart, and not being deemed inconsist- 
ent with the previous arrangements, was 
cordially accepted. 





Sir James Cotqunoun, Barr. 

Feb. 3, After a lingering illness of 
several months, Sir James Colquhoun, 
the ninth DBuaronet, of that ilk, and of 
Luss. 

He was the son and heir of Sir James 
Colquhoun, Sheriff Depute of Dumbar- 
tonshire, and one of the Principal Clerks 
of Session, by Mary, daughter and co- 
heiress of James Falconer, esq. of Hal- 
kerton. 

On the death of Lt.-Col. Smollett, 
M.P. for Dumbartonshire, who was slain 
at the Helder in Oct. 1799, Mr. Colqu- 
houn was elected his successor; and he 
was rechosen at the general election in 
1802, but retired by accepting the Chil- 
tern Hundreds in Jan. 1806. 

Whilst in Parliament, he succeeded to 
the title on the decease of his father, 
April 22, 1805. The circumstances of this 
dignity are singular, inasmuch as it rests 
on three different patents. It was origi- 
nally a Nova Scotia baronetcy conferred 
in 1625; this patent was resigned in 1704 
by the fourth Baronet, in exchange for 
one conferring a fresh remainder to his 
son-in-law (from whom the present 
family, which Sir James represented, de- 
scends) ; but the legality of such a mea- 
sure being disallowed, the title was as- 
sumed under the old patent by the heir 
male, seated at Tilliquhoun in the same 
county, where his house still continues ; 
the new house at Luss still using the 
title also, (though, in fact, the male re- 
presentation was in the family of Grant, 
while the estate of Luss had come toa 
younger brother, as heir of provision and 
entail,) until, to terminate further dis- 
putes, a third patent was conferred in 
1786 upon the father of the Baronet now 
deceased. 

After retiring from Parliament, Sir 
James wholly devoted his time to the pur- 
suits of agriculture, and, residing princi- 
pally on his estates, set an example to 
landlords well worthy of imitation. 

Grunt. Mac. Vor. V. 


Sir James Colquhoun married in 1802, 
Janet, second daughter of the late Right 
Hon, Sir John Sinclair, Bart. and by 
that lady, who has now to mourn at once 
both her husband and father, he had issue 
three sons and two daughters. ‘The for- 
mer are: 1. Sir James Colquhoun, who 
has succeeded to the title; 2. John 
Colquhoun, esq. who married in 1834 
Francis-Sarah fourth daughter of E. 
Fuller Maitland, esq. of Henley-upon- 
Thames; and 3. William. The daugh- 
ters, are]. Sarah- Maitland ; and 2. Helen, 
married in 1829 to John Page Read, esq. 
of Crow Hall, Suffolk. 


Sir J. J. S. Doueras, Bart. 

Jan. 24. At Boulogne-sur-Seine, near 
Paris, Sir John James Scott Douglas, 
the third Baronet of Springwood Park 
and Long Newton, co. Roxburgh (1786). 

He was the only son of Sir George the 
second Baronet, by Lady Elizabeth 
Boyle, elder daughter of John 3d Earl 
of Glasgow, and sister to the present 
Earl. He succeeded to the title on the 
death of his father, June 4, 1821. 

He married Aug. 15, 1822, Hannah- 
Charlotte, only daughter and heiress of 
Henry Scott, of Belford, co. Roxburgh, 
esq. in consequence of which union he 
assumed, by royal sign manual, dated 
July 10 in the same year, the name and 
arms of Scott, in addition to those of 
Douglas. He had issue a danghter, Ca- 
tharine- Elizabeth-Isabella, born in 1824; 
and Sir George-Henry Scott-Douglas, 
born in 1825, who has succeeded to the 
title ; and other younger children. 








Lievut.-Gen. Sir W. Ineuts, K.C.B. 

Nov. 29. At Ramsgate, aged about 73, 
Lieut.-General Sir William Inglis, K.C.B 
Colonel of the 57th foot, and Governor 
of Cork. 

At the death of this distinguished 
officer, fifty-seven years, except a few 
months, had elapsed from the time when 
he first entered the 57th foot; in the same 
regiment he passed through the several 
ranks to that of its Lieut.-Colonel ; and 
at length he died the Colonel of the 57th 
—his career being thus identified with 
the achievements of a regiment who sig- 
nalised themselves in the Peninsular 
struggle as the ‘ Die-hards,’ and from 
which, during thirty-five years’ active 
service, terminating only with the war, 
he was rarely absent. 

His campaigns commenced in Ame- 
rica, having joined the regiment in 1781 
at New York; and he remained there 
till 1791. In 1793 he embarked from 
England for Flanders with the army 
under the Duke of York; but, before the 
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close of that year, the 57th was recalled 
to form part of Lord Moira’s expedition 
to Normandy and Britany. Returning 
to Flanders, it effected its junction with 
the Duke of York at Malines; was in 
Nimeguen during the siege, and in the 
retreat through Holland and Westphalia, 
until, having arrived at Bremer Lee, it 
re-embarked for England in May 1795. 
In the following summer it sailed on the 
intended expedition for Quiberon, but was 
driven back by adverse winds. 

In 1795 the subject of this memoir 
attained the rank of Major; and in Oct. 
1795 the 57th embarked in the expedition 
for the West Indies in H. M.S. the 
Commerce de Marseilles, but was again 
the sport of adverse winds; and, being 
driven back to Portsmouth, re-embarked 
in three 44-gun ships, of which the Cha- 
ron only, on board which Major Inglis 
commanded, succeeded in making its 
passage on this second attempt. He 
arrived at Barbadoes in Feb. 1796; pro- 
ceeded thence to St. Lucie, was present 
at the siege and fall of Morne Fortunée, 
and the consequent capture of the island, 
receiving in a particular manner the thanks 
of Sir John Moore, to whom, until the 
arrival of the head-quarters of the regi- 
ment, he was second in command. 

At Grenada he assisted in the reduc- 
tion of the insurgent force ; and in 1797 
he accompanied the regiment to Trinidad, 
whence it returned to England in the 
latter end of 1802. During the first nine 
months of its service in the West Indies, 
it lost 700 out of 1100 men, and 23 officers. 

Having obtained the brevet rank of 
Lieut.- Colonel Jan. 1, 1800, he was, 
upon the breaking out of the war in 1803, 
employed in forming the second battalion 
of the 57th. Having performed this 
service, he rejoined the first battalion, 
and embarked with it for Guernsey, when, 
in 1805, he succeeded to its command, 
and proceeded with it, in the November 
of that year, to Gibraltar. 

In July 1809 he embarked with the 
57th from Gibraltar, to join the army 
under Sir Arthur Wellesley in the Pen- 
insula, and was on the march when the 
battle of Talavera took place. ‘The regi- 
ment joined the second brigade in Major- 
Gen. Hill’s division, composed, in addi- 
tion, of the 29th, and Ist battalion of the 
48th, and commanded by Major-General 
Richard Stewart. In consequence of 
that officer’s illness, the command of the 
brigade devolved on Lieut.-Col. Inglis, 
at Sarcedos; and he continued to com- 
mand it until after the battle of Busaco, 
and the retreat to the lines before Lisbon, 
until, on the death of Major-General 
Stewart, Major-Gen. Houghton was 


appointed his successor. He also again: 


commanded it when Major-General 
Houghton’s command was extended. 

The deep share of the 57th regiment in 
the battle of Albuera may be estimated 
from its tremendous loss. Its strength 
at the commencement of the action was 
579 rank and file, of whom no less than 
415 were killed and wounded. Its loss 
in officers was proportionate. Whilst 
engaged in forming the regiment, Col. 
Inglis’s horse was shot under him; and 
towards the close of the battle he was 
wounded by an iron grapeshot, which 
entered his neck and was extracted behind 
the shoulder two days after. 

On account of this severe wound he 
returned to England; but after only a 
short stay, went back to Lisbon in Jan. 
1812, where, on account of his health, he 
remained for the rest of that year as 
President of a General Court Martial. 
He was then appointed Brigadier- General 
in the seventh division, his brigade con- 
sisting of the 5lst and 88th regiments of 
light infantry, the Ist battalion of the 
82d, and the Chasseurs Britanniques. 
He attained the rank of Major-General 
in June 1813. At the battle of Pampe- 
luna, on the 30th July, he was ordered 
by Lord Dalhousie, who commanded the 
division, to take possession of a high 
mountain occupied by theenemy. Their 
strength, by their own accounts, was 2000 
men; but, though the force which Major- 
Gen. Inglis could employ did not exceed 
445 bayonets, the position was carried by 
storm, and the French driven down the 
opposite side of the hill. The Major- 
General had a horse shot under him, and 
the casualties of his men amounted to 
one-third of their number. On the fol- 
lowing morning the brigade was again 
engaged, with great distinction, on the 
height of Leraca; and in another action 
on the 3lst of August, its loss amounted 
to 22 officers and 271 men killed and 
wounded; and Major-Gen. Inglis again 
had a horse shot under him. His brigade 
was the first that passed the river at the 
battle of Nivelle, after again suffering 
very severely; and it had a considerable 
share in the battle of Orthes, where the 
Major- General’s horse was wounded. 

He received a field officer’s medal for 
Albuera, a general officer’s medal and two 
clasps for the Pyrenees and Nivelle, and 
a cross for those battles and for Orthes. 
His name was also repeatedly included in 
the votes of thanks from Parliament. 
On the 7th April 1815, he was nomi- 
nated a Knight Commander of the Bath. 

In 1825 he attained the rank of Lieut.- 
General; in 182.. he was appointed 
Lieut.-Governor of Kinsale; and in Jan. 
1829 Governor of Cork. On the 16th 
of April 1850 he was appointed to his 
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due honour of Colonel of the gallant 57th 
foot. 

The uniform benevolence of Sir W. 
Inglis had won the esteem and love of 
all who knew him. His life wore gra- 
dually away, without disease or suffering: 
and his mental faculties were clear to the 
last. His body was conveyed from 
Ramsgate, where he had for some time 
resided, for interment in Canterbury ca- 
thedral, on the 7th December; and the 
Duchess of Kent was pleased to order 
her carriage to accompany the procession 
out of the town. 

Sir William Inglis married the elder 
daughter of the late Lieut.-Gen. Ray- 
mond; and has left two sons, William, 
born in 1823, and Raymond, born in 1826. 

[ This article is abridged from a longer 
memoir in the United Service Journal 
for February.) 





Captain CLEMENT, R.N. 

Nov. 5. At Chawton, Hants, Ben- 
jamin Clement, esq. a Post Captain R.N. 

This officer was a native of Alton, 
where his father, Thomas Clement, esq. 
was a solicitor in considerable practice. 
He entered the Navy in 1794, as a mid- 
shipman in the Prince 98, Capt. C. P. 
Hamilton, which was one of Lord Brid- 
port’s fleet in the action off l’Orient, 
June 23, 1795. In the following year he 
joined the Diana 38, on the Irish station, 
and afterwards served under Capt. Edw. 
O’Bryen, in the Nassau 64, and Monarch 
74, which latter bore the flag of Vice- 
Adm. Onslow in the North Sea fleet. 
In the glorious battle of Camperdown, 
which was commenced by the Monarch, 
Mr. Clement, as related in a letter of his 
gallant) Captain to his father, “ was 
wounded early in the action, and was car- 
ried off the deck to be dressed, after which 
he returned to his duty, and carried my 
orders to the different parts of the ship, 
very much to my satisfaction, until he re- 
ceived a second severe wound, which 
nearly proved fatal, and deprived me of 
his further services.” The first wound 
mentioned by Capt. O’Bryen was in the 
left thigh; the latter in the head, by a 
musket ball; in the intermediate time 
Mr. Clement was also slightly wounded 
in the left arm. His wounds confined 
him for more than four months; after 
which he rejoined the Monarch, then 
commanded by Capt. A. C. Dickson, 
with whom he removed to the Veteran 
64, in which he was present at the cap- 
ture of the ‘Texel squadron, Aug. 30, 
1799, and the passage of the Sound. 

Previous to the battle of Copenhagen, 
Mr. Clement was sent ina boat to the 
division under Lord Nelson; and during 
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the latter part of that sanguinary con- 
flict, he was aboard the Elephant. In 
July 1801 he was promoted to the rank of 
Lieutenant, “ as a reward,” said Earl St. 
Vincent, ‘‘due to his meritorious and 
gallant conduct.” From that period he 
served in the Zebra bomb, on the Bou- 
logne station, until the peace of Amiens. 

On the renewal of hostilities, he was 
appointed to the Tonnant 80, in which 
he continued, off Ferrol, Carthagena, and 
Cadiz, until the commencement of 1806. 
The Tonnant's loss at ‘the battle of Tra- 
falgar amounted to 76 killed and wounded. 
Towards its close, Lieut. Clement was 
sent in the jolly-boat, with two hands, 
to take possession of the San Juan Nepo- 
muceno, a Spanish 74. The boat was 
swamped by a shot, and turned bottom 
upwards: Lieut. Ciement was obliged to 
hold fast by the keel, until a rope was 
brought to him by a man who could swim, 
the sbip being still engaged with the 
enemy. 

Lieut. Clement was next appointed 
first of la Constance 22, but soon left her 
for the Cerberus 32, in which he served 
on the Jamaica station. In 1806 he was 
made Commander of the Goelan brig, in 
which he continued on the same station, 
and in the following year experienced a 
dreadful hurricane off Porto Rico, and 
with difficulty got back to Port Royal, 
with the loss of all his guns. Whilst in 
this vessel, and afterwards in the Favour- 
ite sloop, very imperfectly manned, he 
considered himself obliged to have re- 
course to impressment, which involved 
him in some actions for assault, and their 
verdicts compelled him to pay several 
hundred pounds, for which he recovered 
no remuneration. At the same time he 
received from the justices and vestry 
of Falmouth paish, an empty letter of 
thanks for his exertions at a large fire, 
during which he fell through the roof of 
a house, and suffered material injury. 
Indeed, such were the effects upon his 
men of the fatigue which they endured 
on the same occasion, and of a fever 
which it induced, that he at length buried 
the greater part of his crew; and with 
five stout privateers constantly hovering 
near, only 45 men capable of doing duty 
in the Favourite, and a veto upon impress- 
ment, he was actually obliged to remain 
in Port Royal, until his vessel was man- 
ned by part of the crew of the Astrea 
(wrecked near Anegada, May 24, 1808); 
after which, in Jan. 1809, he was sent to 
the Curacoa station, from whence he 
went on a mission to the city of Carac- 
cas. He afterwards took the command 
of the naval department at Curacoa, 
until ordered to return to Port Royal, 
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where he took charge of the trade bound 
to England. On his passage home he 
encountered another dreadful hurricane, 
Aug. 27, 1809, during which several of 
the convoy foundered, most of the others 
were dismasted, and the Favourite also 
lost her topmasts. 

Captain Clement was latterly employed 
on the Plymouth station; and was ad- 
vanced to post rank, Aug. 1, 1811. 

He married on the 5th Oct. following, 
Ann-Mary, youngest daughter of the 
late William Prowting, esq. a magistrate 
and deputy lieutenant for Hampshire,.by 
whom he had two sons and one daughter. 

In this article we have been obliged to 
compress into a short space the most re- 
markable passages in Capt. Clement’s 
active services and many perilous adven- 
tures, of which a long and interesting 
memoir will be found in Marshall’s Royal 
Naval Biography, Supplement, Part II. 
pp. 391-398. 





Dominick Ronayne, Ese. M.P. 

Feb. 15. At Ardsallagh, co. Water- 
ford, of a bilious fever, Dominick Ro- 
nayne, esq. M.P. for Clonmel. 

Mr. Ronayne was a member of the 
Irish bar, and a cousin of Mr. O’Con- 
nell, with whom he coincided in politics. 
He was first returned for the borough 
of Clonmell at the general election in 
Dec. 1832, after a contest which thus 
terminated : 

Mr. Ronayne ..... . 227 
Mr. Bagwell ..... . 202 

Again in 1835, when the numbers of 

votes were for 
Mr. Ronayne ...... 262 
Mr. Bagwell ..... . 252 

Mr. Ronayne was a man of a very 
warm heart and benevolent disposition. 
His acquirements are stated to have been 
of no mean order, and his talents capable 
of achieving infinitely more than they 
were destined to attain. 

In Ireland there is no more certain test 
of a man’s popularity while living, than 
that he has a multitudinous funeral when 
dead. Judged by this test, Mr. Ronayne 
must be regarded as one of the most 
popular men that Ireland ever produced. 
His remains were consigned to the 
family vault at Clathmore, in the county 
of Waterford, followed by upwards of 
150 vehicles, and 1,000 equestrians; the 
funeral train altogether covering a space of 
five English miles, and comprising not 
less than 100,000 persons ! 





PetuaM Warren, M.D., F.R.S. 
Dec. 2. At Worting house, near Ba- 
singstoke, in his 58th year, Pelham 
Warren, M.D. of Brook-street, a Fellow 
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of the Royal College of Physicians, and 
of the Royal Society. 

Dr. Warren graduated at Trinity col- 
lege, Cambridge, M. B. 1800, M.D. 1805. 
He was elected one of the physicians 
to St. George’s Hospital in April, 1803, 
an office which he held exactly thirteen 
years, having resigned in the same month 
1816, before which period he had already 
obtained a large share of business, and he 
subsequently enjoyed one of the largest 
practices in the metropolis. 

Dr. Warren made no contributions to 
medical science of which we are aware, 
except a paper on Headache, which he 
published in the Transactions of the 
College of Physicians; and a case of 
Ossification of the Aorta, read at one of 
the evening meetings in Pall Mall East. 
His character and conduct, however, were 
well calculated to support the. profession 
to which he belonged. His sentiments 
were in all respects those of a gentleman ; 
and, as he was too independent not to 
express them when the occasion required, 
aristocratic impertinence has more than 
once been overmastered by the caustic 
bitterness of his retort. His manners 
were peculiar, and not always pleasing, 
being generally cold, and sometimes 
abrupt. He took a prodigious quantity 
of snuff, and was plain and untidy in his 
dress —perhaps to affectation. For many 
years he appeared to take no more exer- 
cise than in walking from his carriage to 
the sick chamber, and looked much older 
than he really was; but he had a remark- 
ably keen black eye, which retained its 
vivacity long after the effects of disease 
were visible on his countenance. He 
moved in the highest rank of his profes- 
sion, and, though long in indifferent 
health, (from organic disease in the liver) 
continued to discharge the duties of his 
very extensive practice up to the acces- 
sion of ‘the illness which proved fatal to 
him. 

Dr. Warren married, May 3, 1814, 
Penelope, eldest daughter of the Very 
Rev. William Davies Shipley, Dean of 
St. Asaph. 


Joun Gis, LL.D. F.R.S. 

Feb. 15. At Clapham, in his 90th 
year, John Gillies, LL.D. F.R.S.F.A.S. 
Member of many Foreign Societies, and 
oo cia to his Majesty for Scot- 
and. 

Dr. Gillies was born at Brechin, in the 
county of Forfar, on the 18th of Jan. 
1747. He'was educated at Glasgow, where, 
when under twenty years of age, he was 
chosen to teach the Greek class in the 
illness and decline of the then aged Pro- 
fessor of Greek in that University. He 
soon, however, resigned that appointment, 
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and came to London, with the view of 
making literature his sole pursuit; and, in 
furtherance of this object, he spent some 
time on the Continent to acquire facility 
in the modern languages. Soon after his 
return, being yet a young man, that con- 
nection with the Hopetoun family com- 
menced, to which he always ascribed 
much of the happiness and prosperity of 
his long life, this friendship having sub- 
sisted between them from that period 
without an intervening cloud. 

John, the second Earl of Hopetoun, to 
whom he had been introduced by his 
eldest son, Lord Hope (the late James 
Earl of Hopetoun), invited him to travel 
with his second son, the Hon. eer | 
Hope, and induced him to relinquis 
some honourable and_ lucrative literary 
engagements, by settling upon him, in the 
year 1777, an annuity for life. Henry 
Hope died abroad, and a few years after- 
wards Dr. Gillies went again to the Con- 
tinent with the younger sons of the same 
Earl of Hopetoun, Jobn and Alexander 
Hope; the former being the late ad- 
mirable John Earl of Hopetoun, better 
known to the world by his military ser- 
vices as Sir John Hope, for which he 
was created Viscount Niddry; and the 
latter, Sir Alexander Hope, G.C.B. 
Lieut.-Governor of Chelsea Hospital, 
now living, respected and beloved. Mr. 
Gillies returned with his companions 
about the year 1784, when he resumed his 
literary labours, and took his degree of 
LL.D. previously to the publication of 
the first part of his Grecian History. 
Upon the death of his friend Dr. Robert- 
son, he was appointed Historiographer to 
the King for Scotland. In 1794 he mar- 
ried. He continued his literary industry 
to a late period of life. 

The infirmities of age shewed them- 
selves principally in the weakness of the 
lower limbs, which made it dangerous to 
pursue his accustomed walks in crowded 
streets. Finding himself contented with 
domestic comfort, he retired altogether 
from the world, and settled at Clapham in 
the year 1830, where he closed a long and 
honoured life by a death worthy of it, 
retaining his senses to the last hour. He 
had no disease of any kind, and departed 
without a pang, without a sigh, or the 
change of a single muscle in that placid 
countenance which, as well as all his 
words, during the last few weeks of rapid 
decline, had shewn a mind full of com- 
posure, benevolence, and piety. 

The following is a list of the works of 
Dr. Gillies: 

Orations of Isocrates, and those of 
Lysias, translated; with some account of 
their lives, and a discourse on the his- 


tory, manners, and character of the 
Greeks, from the conclusion of the Pelo- 
ponessian war, to the battle of Cheronea, 
1778. 4to. 

History of Ancient Greece, its colo- 
nies and conquests, from the earliest 
times till the division of the Macedonian 
Empire in the East ; including the history 
of philosophy, literature, and the fine 
arts. 1786. two vols 4to, and four vols. 
8vo. 

View of the reign of Frederic II. of 
Prussia, with a parallel between that 
Prince and Philip 11. of Macedon, 1789. 
8vo. 

Aristotle’s Ethics and Politics, com- 
prising his practical philosophy, translated 
trom the Greek ; with notes, the critical 
history of his life, and a new analysis of 
his speculative works. 1797, two vols. 
4to. Second edition, 1804, two vols. 8vo. 

Supplement to the analysis of Ari- 
stotle’s Speculative Works. 1804. 4to. 

History of the World, from Alexander 
to Augustus. 1807-10. two vols. 4to. 

Translation of Aristotle’s Rhetoric. 
1823. 





Mrs. Wuit tock. 

Feb. 27. Mrs. Whitlock, formerly an 
eminent actress, and sister to Mrs. Sid- 
dons. 

Miss Elizabeth Kemble, the maiden 
name of the subject of this memoir, was 
born at Warrington, in Lancashire, on the 
2nd April 1761, the fifth child of Mr. 
Roger Kemble, the provincial manager, 
whose name his children have immortal- 
ized, and Sarah Ward, of a similar thea- 
trical origin. 

In early life, Miss E. Kemble was 
apprenticed to a mantua-maker. As has 
been often stated, it never was the inten- 
tion of Mr. Kemble to make the stage a 
profession for any of his children; but, 
fondled in an histrionic nursery, a road to 
fame lay boldly in their grasp, and na- 
turally enough they followed it. 

The wonderful success of Mrs. Sid- 
dons was a great inducement to her 
sisters, Elizabeth and Fanny (the late 
Mrs. Twiss), to make their trials in the 
great metropolis. Miss E. Kemble there- 
fore, after having had some little practice 
in the country, made her first appearance 
at Drury Lane Theatre on the 22d Feb. 
1783, as Portia, in the Merchant of Ve- 
nice. It was in the same year that her 
brothers, John and Stephen Kemble, made 
their debuts in London. 

To bring a whole family, as it were, at 
once upon so great and glorious a scene 
of action, was, to say the least, a some- 
what hazardous and bold attempt; ac- 
cordingly, Miss E. Kemble had to sustain 
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a very critical ordeal, arising from an un- 
avoidable comparison of her powers with 
those of her never-to-be-equuiled sister, 
She, nevertheless, exhibited that strength 
and energy of mind inherent in the family, 
and contrived to win herself applause. 

On the Ist of March she repeated 
Portia, and shertly afterwards repaired 
to York, where she had previously ac- 
cepted an engagement. 

The next season she performed at 
Drury Lane in a variety of characters, 
and in the summer following joined Mr. 
Colman’s company at the Little Theatre 
in the Haymarket. 

In face and figure, as in voice, Miss E. 
Kemble bore a very strong resemblance 
to Mrs. Siddons; but in the more majestic 
parts of tragedy, the noble and inspired 
front of the Tragic Muse eclipsed any 
comparison. 

On the 21st of June 1785, Miss E. 
Kemble was married to Mr. Charles 
Edward Whitlock, at that time manager 
of a very respectable company of come- 
dians in the North of England, and joint 
proprietor and shareholder in the New- 
castle, Sunderland, Lancaster, and Ches- 
ter Theatres. She appeared (as Mrs, 
Whitlock,) at the Haymarket in 1792, 
and the next year accompanied her hus- 
band in a professional expedition to Ame- 
rica, where, in 1799, he died. On the 
other side of the Atlantic Mrs. Whitlock 
was very popular, attained eminent suc- 
cess, and, as Mr. Campbell tells us, rea- 
lized a fortune. She played principally at 
Charleston and Philadelphia, and fre- 
quently before General Washington, from 
whom she has extorted many a tear. 

On her return to England she once 
more appeared at Drury Lane in 1807, 
but we believe only acted one night. 

In private life the sisters were yet 
nearer matched ; their society was lady- 
like, instructive, and in Mrs. Whitlock 
entertaining (the Tragic Muse was more 
reserved) ; and they, in truth, may be said 
to have vied in amity which to become 
the better woman. 

Mrs. Whitlock had long since retired 
from the stage, and few perhaps can re- 
collect her as an actress; still every Eng- 
lishman, we doubt not, will feel an in- 
terest in the individual biography of any 
once distinguished member of this extra- 
ordinary family. 

There is an interesting little portrait 
of her by De Wilde in the late Mr. 
Mathews’s Theatrical Gallery. It re- 
presents her as Margaret in “ The Earl 
of Warwick.” 





Dr. Wuirrtecp. 
Feb. 23. At Holmer, near Hereford, 
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John Clarke Whitfield, Doctor and Pro- 
fessor of Music in the University of 
Cambridge. 

He was eminently distinguished as an 
Organist and Composer, first under the 
name of Dr. John Clarke, and since 
under that of Whitfield, which he as- 
sumed from his mother’s family, through 
whom be ought to have derived consider- 
able property; but these prospects were 
frustrated, chiefly by unfortunate proceed - 
ings in Chancery. Dr. Whitfitld had been 
fourteen years Professor; previously to 
which he was, during almost as long a 
period, Organist of Trinity and St. John’s 
Colleges. His high professional attain- 
ments, particularly in the branch of sacred 
music, together with his amiable and re- 
spectable private character, rendered him 
an object of sincere esteem to his friends. 
His death, which followed a protracted 
period of sickness and debility, must be 
to him a merciful release, though to his 
family and friends a source of sorrow 
and deep regret. 





Crercy Deceasep. 

At Royston, near Barnsley, aged 79, the 
Rev. John Fletcher, Vicar of that parish, 
He was of Magdalen coll. Camb. B.A. 
1782 as 4th Junior Optime; and was col- 
lated to his living in the same year by 
Abp. Markham. 

At Lytham, Lancashire, aged 66, the 
Rev. Robert Lister, M.A. for thirty-five 
years Perpetual Curate of that parish. 
He was of Pembroke coll. Camb. B.A. 
1795, and was instituted to Lytham in 
1800. 

The Rev. James M‘Ghee, Prebendary 
of Aghold, and incumbent of the impro- 
priate cure of Mullinacuff, co. Wicklow. 

The Rev. John Tozer, late Curate of 
St. Petrock, Exeter; where he was much 
respected. His body was found drowned 
near Shrewsbury, and not recognised by 
any one in the neighbourhood ; but, the 
circumstance being made known by a 
newspaper sent accidentally to Teign- 
mouth, the description caused strong sus- 
picion of its referring to Mr. T.; and a 
relation went off immediately, who exa- 
mined many articles of his dress, and col- 
lected so much information as to leave not 
the slightest doubt of his identity. The 
body, it is supposed, had lain several 
weeks in the water. 

The Rev. George Whitney, Rector of 
Stretford, Herefordshire, to which he was 
instituted in 1807. 

Nov. 13. At Drayton Parslow, Bucks, 
aged 77, the Rev. James Lord, D.D. Ree- 
tor of that parish, to which church (being 
in his own patronage) he was instituted 
in 1817. 
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Nov. 13. Suddenly, of an affection of 
the heart, the Rev. Edward Rawlings, Rec- 
tor of Hatford, Berks, to which he was 
presented last year by Francis Paynter,esq. 

Nov. 28. ‘The Rev. Robert Tomlinson, 
Master of the Free Grammar school, 
Skipton, Yorkshire. 

Dec. 6. The Rev. Arthur Newcome, 
Vicar of Abbey Leix; and of Aughan- 
ville house, King’s county. 

Dec. 11. At Tathwell hall, Lincoln- 
shire, aged 70, the Rev. Edward Chaplin, 
Rector of West Halton, and of Raithby 
cum Hallington, and a magistrate for the 
parts of Lindsey. He was of Trinity 
coll. Camb. B.A. 1793 as first Junior 
Optime, M.A. 1796 ; was presented to 
Haugham, co. Lincoln, by his own family 
in 1792, collated to West Halton in 1814 
by the present Bishop of Norwich, and 
since instituted to Raithby, of which also 
the patronage is in his own family. 

Dec. 15. At Brotherton, Yorkshire, 
aged 64, the Rev. Charles Isherwood, Vi- 
car of that parish and Wentworth, and 
Rector of Tankersley. He was formerly 
Fellow of Magdalen college, Cambridge, 
where he graduated B.A. 1793 as 15th 
Wrangler, M.A. 1798. The first-named 
living is in the patronage of the Dean 
and Chapter of York, and the two latter 
of Earl Fitzwilliam. He was seized 


with an apoplectic fit whilst walking on. 


the high road, and found insensible by the 
York mail. 

Dec. 16. At Swansea, the Rev. Richard 
Rice, Rector of Eaton Hastings, Berks, 
to which he was instituted in 1784, the 
patronage being in his own gift. His son, 
the Rey. Richard Rice, M.A. has been 
instituted as his successor. 

At Navestock, Essex, the Rev. Dr. 
Wiseman. He was formerly Curate of 
Romford, but more lately of Havering ; 
for the last two years, however, he had 
resided on his farm. He was found dead 
in his bed, after having attended the tithe 
feast on the previous day. It is remark- 
able that bis only brother, a clergyman in 
Yorkshire, aiso died suddenly a few years 
ago, whilst officiating at the altar. 

Dec. 26. At Wrawby, Lincolnshire, 
aged 66, the Rev. John Holt, Vicar of 
Wrawby cum Brigg, and of Elston, near 
Newark. He was of Clare hall, Cam- 
bridge, B.A. 1795, M.A. 1798, and was 
presented to Wrawby by that Society in 
1803, and to Elston in 1819 by W. B. 
Darwin, esq. 

Dec. 27. At Haydor, Lincolnshire, in 
his 60th year, the Rev. Michael Thorold, 
Rector of Aunsby, and Vicar of Haydor 
eum Kelby. He was of St. John’s coll. 
Camb. B.A. 1798; and was instituted to 
both his benefices in 1800. 

Dec. 31, At Boulogne, the Rev. John 
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Vause, M.A. for upwards of 35 years In- 
cumbent of Christ church, Liverpool. 
He was educated at Eton, from whence 
he was elected to King’s college, Cam- 
bridge, in 1788; and he subsequently re- 
turned to Eton for a short time as one of 
the assistant masters. He graduated B.A. 
1793, M.A. 1796, and was instituted to 
his church at Liverpool in 1800. 

Jan. 1, Aged 75, the Rev. Thomas 
Bedford, for 50 years Rector of St. He- 
len’s, Worcester. He was of Oriel col- 
lege, Oxtord, M.A. 1787; and was col- 
lated to his living at .Worcester in the 
year preceding by Bishop Hurd. Mr. 
Bedford retired to rest in apparently good 
health, and on his servant proceeding to 
call him at the usual hour in the morning, 
he was found a corpse. His funeral was 
attended by the whole of the clergy in 
Worcester in their canonicals ; by Capt. 
Brace, R.N. Capt. Powell, R.N., John 
Bedford, esq. of the Abbey, Pershore, J. 
Y. Bedford, esq. &c. The pall-bearers 
were the Rey. G. Boraston, the Rev. T. 
Newport, the Rev. K. Grape, the Rev. 
George Williams, William Wall, esq. S. 
Crane, esq. A. Cameron, esq. and Dr, 
James Nash. ‘The service was performed, 
with impressive solemnity, by the Rey. 
W. R. Holden. The parishioners put 
the church in mourning ; and the shops in 
the parish were closed during the day of 
the funeral. 

At Shropham villa, Norfolk, aged 33, 
the Rev. George Reading Leathes, Rector 
of Limpenhoe with Southwood, and of 
Wickhampsted, Norfolk. He was of Je- 
sus college, Cambridge, where he gra- 
duated B.A. 1801, M.A. 1813, was pre- 
sented to both his livings in 1803 and in 
1804, by J. F. Leathes, esq. He was at- 
tacked on Christmas day by a fit of apo- 
plexy, whilst in the reading desk, and lin- 
gered for one week, until the following 
Friday. He was well known as a natu- 
ralist, a horticulturist, and a general pa- 
tron of the fine arts. 

Suddenly, whilst preaching in his pul- 
pit, aged 52, the Rev. Isuac Saunders, 
Rector of the united parishes of St. An- 
drew by the Wardrobe and St. Anne 
Blackfriars. He was brought up by his 
maternal grandfather, Mr. Eastridge, a 
coal merchant near Blackfriars, and edu- 
cated under the Rev. Alphonsus Gunn, 
a celebrated evangelical preacher; he 
afterwards entered St. Alban’s hall, 
Oxford, where he took the degree of 
M.A. in 1807. Hgving entered holy 
orders, he had several appointments in 
the metropolis, some of the earliest 


of which were those of alternate Morn- 
ing Minister of the Free Chapel in St, 
Giles’s and of St. Clement’s Danes - 
alternate Evening Preacher at St. Bride's 
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and at Long Acre Chapel. He preached 
extempore, and became very popular. 
Having been some time Afternoon Lec- 
turer at St. Andrew’sin the Wardrobe, on 
the death of the late Mr. Goode, the liv- 
ing being in the alternate gift of the 
parishioners, he was elected to the rec- 
tory in 1816. Mr. Saunders left his 
country house at Norwood in perfect 
health, for the purpose of preaching in 
his parish church, a sermon on the advent 
of the new year, a custom which he has 
regularly observed during the many years 
of his incumbency ; and died suddenly in 
the pulpit, in the midst of his discourse. 
His funeral took place on the 9th of Jan. 
when the pall was borne by the Revs. T. 
Dale, Greig, T. Harding, Green, Rod- 
well, and Meakin, attended bya procession 
of nearly sixty mourners. ‘he coffin was 
placed by the side of that of Mr. Ro- 
maine. A public subscription has been 
opened to erect a monument to his me- 
mory in the church, to which about 3001. 
has been contributed. Mr. Saunders has 
left a widow and family. The Lord 
Chancellor (the patron for the present 
turn) has presented the Rev. Mr. Hard- 
ing, Mr. Saunders’s curate, to the rectory. 

Aged 83, the Rev. John Smithson, 
Rector of Kirkheaton, near Hudders- 
field, and Perpetual Curate of Heading- 
ley. He was of Trin. coll. Camb. B.A. 
1775, M. A. 1778; was presented to Head- 
ingley in 1785 by the Vicar of Leeds, and 
to Kirkheaton in the same year by a pri- 
vate patron. 

Jan. 2. At Cheltenham, the Rev. 
Henry Cockeram, of Kingsdon, near Yeo- 
vil. He was of Exeter college, Oxford, 
M.A. 1819. 

At Crick, Northamptonshire, in his 
60th year, the Rev. Thomas Speidell, Rec- 
tor of that parish. He was born at Barnes, 
the son of a merchant of London; and 
was educated at Merchant-taylors’ school, 
whence he was elected a Scholar of St. 
John’s college, Oxford, in 1795, became 

. Fellow in 1798, graduated B.A. 1799, 
M.A. 1803, and D.D. 1808. In 1810 he 
was presented by the college to the per- 
petual curacy of Northmoor in Oxford- 
shire, which he resigned in, 1814, having 
entered upon tbe cure of the larger and 
more important parish of Handborough, 
where he continued several years. In 
1829 he was presented by St. John’s col- 
lege to the a of Crick; where he 
afterwards constantly resided, having erect - 


ed an excellent parsonage house. He was 

an accomplished musical amateur, and had 

a taste for theatrical performances. In 

early life he wrote a farce entitled, ‘‘ Who’s 

the Rogue,” which was produced at Co- 

vent Garden May 15, 1801; and he ever 
13 
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retained his friendship for his quondam 
schoolfellow, the late Charles Mathews, 
who spent several days with him on his 
last journey from Liverpool. Mr. Spei- 
dell was an extremely pleasant companion, 
combining great sprightliness of manner 
with much good sense; to the poor he 
was a generous benefactor, and to all his 
friends and acquaintance exceedingly hos- 
pitable and warm-hearted. 

Jan, 3. At Hastings, aged 38, the Rev. 
George Percival Sandilands, M.A. late 
Curate of St. George, Hanover-square. 

Jan. 4. At St. Ives, Cornwall, the 
Rev. John Hickens Bamfield, B.A. Fel- 
low of Clare hall, Cambridge. 

Jan.7. At Exmouth, aged 26, the Rey, 
William Trenchard, of Pembroke col- 
lege, Oxford, second son of the late M. 
W. Trenchard, esq. of Taunton. He 
took the degree of M.A. Dee. 12, 1833; 
and was the author of an excellent volume. 
of Sermons, recently published. 

Jan. 8. At Landrwog,.co. Carnarvon, 
the Rev. William Griffiths, Rector of 
that parish. He was Chaplain on board 
the Brunswick on “the glorious Ist of 
June; ” and was for many years Chap- 
lain of the Royal Dockyard, Pembroke, 
where his urbanity and truly Christian 
character endeared him to the hearts of 
his numerous hearers. He was collated 
to Landrwog in 1816 by Dr. Majendie, 
the late Bp. of Bangor. 

Jan. 9. At Rochester, the Rev. yl- 
mer Farquhar. He was of Jesus coll. 
Camb. B.A. 1819, M.A. 182.--. 

Jan. 11. At Witnesham, Suffolk, aged 
54, the Rev. Joseph Gibson Wha'ey, Rec- 
tor of that parish. He was formerly 
Fellow of St. Peter's college, Cambridge, 
where he graduated B.A. 1804, M.A. 
1807; and was presented to Witnesham 
by that society in 1822. 

Jan. 12. Aged 63, the Rev. John 
Stanton, Rector of Scaldwell, and Vicar 
of Moulton, Northamptonshire, and Chap- 
lain to the Marquess of Northampton. 
He was the son of the Rev. William 
Stanton, formerly Vicar of Moulton ; was 
elected to a deanry of Magdalen college, 
Oxford, in July 1789, and graduated B.A. 
1793, M.A. 1796. He was presented to 
Scaldwell in 1804 by the Duke of Buc- 
cleuch, and instituted to Moulton, of 
which he was patron, in 1830. 

Jan. 14, Aged 71, the Rev. John 
Hardinge, Rector of Hopesay, co. Salop. 
He was of Christchurch, Oxford, M.A. 
1788, and was instituted to Hopesay, 
which was in his own patronage, in 1803. 

Jan. 15. Aged 86, the Rev. Anthony 
Moss, for fifty six years Perpetual Cu- 
rate of Illingworth, in the parish of 
Halifax. 
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- Jan. 21. At Edinburgh, aged 77, the 
Rev. Dr. Zhomas Macknight. He was 
the third son of the late learned Dr. Mac- 
knight, the celebrated author of “ The 
Harmony of the Gospels,” ‘* The Life 
of St. Paul,’ &c. He was inducted to 
the second charge of South Leith in 1791, 
from whence he was translated to the 
College Church, Edinburgh, in 1804; 
and in 1810 he was removed to the Old 
Church, of which his father had been 
minister. He was highly esteemed for 
his learning and talents, his unaffected 
piety, and his agreeable manners in so- 
ciety. 


DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


Jan. 2. At Eaton-street South, in 
his 13th year, Abraham, third son of 
Abraham de Horne, esq. ; and Feb. 14, 
at Berkhampstead, aged 14, Maria and 
Sarah, twin daughters of Benjamin Collier 
de Horne, esq. of Farringdon. The pe- 
digree of this family has been printed in 
the Collectanea Top. et Genealogica, 
vol. II. 

Feb. 10. At Panton-sq. Col. James 
Robinson, of the Portuguese ‘army, for- 
merly of his Majesty’s 83d and 34th regt. 
several years attached to the staff of 
Field Marshal Lord Beresford. 

Feb. 12. In Coleman-street, aged 54, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Thacker; and Feb. 22, 
aged 59, Miss Catharine Thacker. 

Feb. 18. Aged 88, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Wootton, last surviving sister of the late 
W. Wootton, esq. of Lower Brook-street. 

At Chelsea, aged 67, Henry Blunt, 
esq. father of the Rev. Henry Blunt, 
Rector of Streatham. 

Feb. 19. In Sidmouth street, aged 29, 
John Eyton, esq. He was the eldest son 
of the Rev. John Eyton, Vicar of Willing- 
ton, and Rector of Eyton, co. Salop, who 

* died Jan. 10, 1823, by Maria, his wife, 
(who died Oct. 1825,) only child of Ed- 
mund Plowden, of Plowden, co. Salop, 
and Aston, co. Northampton. After a 
few days illness, Mr, Eyton died a victim 
to the small-pox. His remains were 
interred in St. Pancras old church-yard, 

In Upper Harley-street, aged 28, John 
Cunningham, esq. Barrister-at-law, Ox- 
ford, eldest son of Sam. Cunningham, 
esq. of Jamaica. He was B.A. of 
University College, Oxford, and was 
called to the bar at the Middle Temple, 
May 3, 1833. 

Feb. 20. J. Waring, esq. of Mincing 
Lane, son of Jasper Waring, esq. his 
Majesty’s Consul at Alicant. 

Feb, 22. In Chapel-street, Grosvenor- 
place, Emma, wife of Capt. H. Bowden, 
Scots Fusileer Guards. 

Gent. Mac. Vou. V. 


Feb. 23. Miss Hannah Burton, late 
of Gloucester-street, Queen-sguare, one 
of the heirs of the late Judge Burton, of 
Antigua. 

Aged 56, Ann Maria, wife of Charles 
Turner, esq. A.R.A., of Warren-street. 

At Grove End Road, Lieut.-Col. 
Daniel Hutchins Bellasis, fourth son of 
the late Major-Gen. John Bellasis, com- 
manding officer of the Forces, and Col. of 
Artillery at Bombay, who died Feb. 13, 
1808, (see Gent. Mag. vol. Ixxx. ii. 509,) 
by Anna Martha, daughter of the Rev. 
John Hutchins, the historian of Dorset. 

At Milbank-st. the widow of Stephen 
Page Seager, esq. of Maidstone. 

In Hertford-street, May-fair, aged 92, 
George Trenchard Goodenough, esq. 

At Clapham-common, aged 79, the 
widow of James Ware, esq. the cele- 
brated oculist. 

At Kensington, Elizabeth, widow of 
the Rev. J. Thomson, D.D. 

Feb. 24. Aged 23, Mary Catharine, 
wife of J. E. Ladbury, esq. of Upper 
Fitzroy-street, eldest dau. of the late E. 
Jackson, esq. of Guilford. 

Feb. 25. At Camberwell, aged 41, 
Isabella, wife of the Rev. Edw. Craig, 
late Minister of St. James’s Chapel, 
Edinburgh, daughter of the late Stephen 
Cattley, esq. 

Feb. 25. In Margaret-street, Caven- 
dish-square, aged 68, Mr. Barak Long- 
mate, heraldic engraver, son of Mr. 
Barak Longmate, a scientific genealo- 
gist and heraldic engraver, who died 
July 23, 1793. See our Obituary for 
1793, p. 679; and Nichols’s Literary 
Anecdotes, vol. ix. p. 4. The late Mr. 
Longmate succeeded his father as Editor 
of Lowndes’s and Stockdale’s Peerage ; but 
the increased success of Debrett’s Peerage 
put Mr. Longmate’s editions out of use. 
Owing to a paralytic affection, he had 
been compelled to give up business 
for some years. He was a good drafts- 
man, and well skilled in heraldry, and 
was very assistant to Mr. Nichols, and 
other antiquaries, in their topographi- 
eal labours. About 180], he took 
church-notes in many of the parishes 
in Gloucestershire, with a view to the 
continuation of Bigland’s “ Historical 
and Monumental Collections for Glou- 
cestershire;”” but owing to the fire at 
Mr. Nichols’ Printing-office, in 1808, 
the work was abandoned ; and the MSS, 
are now deposited among the collections 
of Sir Thomas Phillipps, at Middlehill. 
He has left a widow, but no children. 

Feb. 26. In Mecklenburg-square, aged 
51, Richard Winstanley, esq. 

Feb. 27. At Wilton-street, C. F. De 
Coetlogon, esq. only son of 1 late Rey. 

3 
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C. E. de Coetlogon, Vicar of God- 
stone. 

Feb. 28. Aged 69, E. Beaumont, esq. 
late Assistant Receiver-general of his 
Majesty’s Customs. 

March 1, Aged 23, Jessy, wife of John 
Lee Lee, esq. M.P. of Dillington House, 
Somerset, dau. of John Vaughan, esq. 
formerly M.P. for Glamorganshire. 

At the Moat-house, Stockwell, aged 
43, Eliza Anne, wife of Mr. Alderman 
Farebrother. 

March 2. In Upper Charlotte-street, 
Bernard Cracroft, esq. of the Stock 
Exchange. 

At Queen-street, Edgware-road, Capt. 
William Heppell, R.N. aged 77, an 
officer who had served under Nelson, 
Keppel, Howe, and Strachan. His 
death was occasioned by being thrown 
from a cabriolet. 

Murch3. At Chelsea, aged 41, Alice, 
widow of T. Campion, esq. eldest dau. 
of the late T, Fishburn, esq. of Whitby. 

March 4. Aged 14, Emily Mary 
Ann, eldest daughter of Mr. William 
Pickering, Chancery-lane. 

March 6. Aged 72, Thomas Wilson, 
esq. one of the Ancients of Staple Inn. 

March 7. At Greenwich Hospital, in 
his 70th year, Lieut. James Meres, R.N. 

March 14, In Bernard-street, aged 36, 
Thomas, youngest son of Major Andrews, 
of Weyhill, near Andover. 

In Dover-street, Mrs. Sparke, wife 
of the Lord Bishop of Ely. 

Berks.—Fed. 23. At Reading, in his 
77th year, Mr. John Treacher,§for many 

ears General Surveyor of the Thames 
avigation, and of the bridges in this 
county. 

March 10. Eliza, wife of John Cal- 
vert Clarke, esq. of Delabere. 

March 13. At Reading, aged 53, W. 
J. Pocock, esq. R.N. 

Campripcr.—Feb. 8. At Cambridge, 
aged 54, Sophia, widow of the Rev. H 
Pearce, Rector of Hemingby, Lincoln- 
shire, second daughter of the late M. 
en esq. of Ely. 

Feb.9. At Wisbech, in his 72nd year, 
Alexander Fraser, esq. M.D. 

March 1. R., Field, esq. of Sidney 
Sussex College, Cambridge, second son 
of Dr. Field, formerly of Ipswich, and 
lately of Edinburgh. 

CuEsuIRE.—March 8. At Woodside, 
Anne, the wife of Sir A. B. King, Bart. 
of Dublin. She was the daughter of 
Plato Oulton, esq. of that city, and had a 
numerous family. 


CornwaLL.—Zately. At Truro, aged 


61, Edward Budd, esq. the sole conductor 
of the West Briton newspaper. 
Devon.—Feb. 20, At Plymouth, aged 
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85, Edmund Lockyer, esq. He practised 
as Notary Public during the war, and was 
three times called to fill the chair of Chief 
Magistrate; and was also Deputy Lieut. 
of the county. He was one of the most 
zealous promoters of the improvements 
which have been made in the town and 
neighbourhood; so much so, that a new 
street has been called Lockyer-street. He 
was the mainstay in erecting the theatre, 
and the splendid hotel adjoining; as well 
as the public baths and libraries. 

Feb. 10, At Kingsbridge, at an ad- 
vanced age, William Elliott, esq. leaving 
a large family. 

Feb. 11. At Petrockstow, aged 83, 
Elizabeth, widow of the Rev. R. Knight, 
Rector of Huish. 

Feb. 24. At Sidmouth, aged 73, Eliza- 
beth, widow of Nicholas Cockell, esq. of 
Boyers, Westbury, Wilts. 

At Southmolton, aged 58, James 
Pearse, esq. Solicitor and Registrar of 
the Archidiaconal Court of Barnstaple. 

Feb. 25. At Southampton, in his 50th 
year, William Tanner, esq. an Alderman 
of that borough. 

Feb. 27. Whilst on horseback between 
Galmpton Warber and Paignton, Dr. 
Denmark, M.D. of Torquay. 

Feb. 28. At Holsworthy, aged 84, 
B. M. Kelly, esq. 

Lately. At Ilfracombe, aged 77, Fran- 
eis Touissant Porter, esq. 

At Sidmouth, aged 68, Fanny, widow 
of Christopher Marriott, esq. of Exeter. 

At Exmouth, aged 81, Mrs. Amelia 
Haynes, an aunt of Lord Gifford. 

At Stonehouse, Jos. Scobell, esq. a 
Magistrate for the county. 

March 5. At an advanced age, James 
Edwards, esq. of Axminster. 

At Bellair, near Barnstaple, in his 70th 
year, Ernest Christian Wilford, esq. late 
Major R. Art. 

March 6. At Exeter, aged 29, about 
three months after his return from Ca- 
nada, John Tripp, esq. 

At Bicton Parsonage, Mary-Anne, 
wife of the Rev. David Horndon. 

March 10. At Colyton, aged 33, H. 
Gillett, esq. M.D. 

Dorset.—Feb. 8. At Lyme Regis, 
aged 39, Emily, wife of the Rev. W. 
Gray, of Henbury, and daughter of T. 
Daniel, esq. of Bristol. 

March 3, At Hawkchurch, aged 103, 
Mr. James Moly. He was in London 
at the time of the rebellion in 1745, and 
saw the trained bands reviewed by King 
George the Second. 

March 8. At Weymouth, aged 7, Ar- 
thur, youngest son of Joseph Lautour, esq. 
of Hexton-house, Herts. 
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March 15. At Wareham, in bis 92d 
year, Thomas Bartlett, esq. for many 
Recorder of the Borough, and for up- 
wards of thirty years Deputy Recorder of 
Poole. As a gentleman, a lawyer, a pro- 
foundly classical scholar, and a truly ami- 
able and useful member of society, he was 
sincerely respected. He was very assist- 
ant to Mr. Gough in the publication of 
Hutchins’s History of Dorset. 

DuruamM.—At South Shields, Mary 
M’Kie, aged 105, retaining her mental 
and bodily faculties to the last. 

Essex.—Fvb. 15. Aged 70, William 
Strange, esq. of Upton. 

Lately. At Faulkbourne-hall, aged 83, 
Elizabeth, widow of the Rev. Andrew 
Downes, Vicar of Witham.” 

March 5, At Bumpstead Helion, aged 
28, Sarah Margaret, wife of the Rev. J. 
Hodgson, Vicar. 

GLOoUCESTERSHIRE.—Feb, 20. At Clif- 
ton, aged 76, Lt.-Gen. Colin Macaulay. 

Feb. 22. At Clifton, aged 7, Eliza- 
beth Ann, daughter of the Hon. Major 
Massey. 

Feb. 23. At Clifton, the widow of 
Arthur Kelly, esq. of Kelly, Devon, and 
mother of the present high sheriff of 
Cornwall. 

Feb. 25. At Marston Sicca, aged 34, 
Lettice Jane, wife of the Rev. R. G. 
Jeston, Rector. 

Hants.—Fvb. 26. At Shyde, Isle of 
Wight, aged 83, Sir C. Sweedland, for- 
merly of Lambeth. He was knighted 
Dec. 11, 1812. 

March 2, At Lymington, Anna Maria, 
wife of the Rev. John Bowle, of Salis- 
bury. 

March 10. At Southampton, Sarah, 
the wife of Francis Mundy, esq. of Mark- 
eaton, late M.P. for Derbyshire. She 
was the dau. of John Leaper Newton, 
esq. of Mickleover ; was married Dec. 16, 
1800, and has left one son and four 
daughters. 

March 14. At Southampton, Henry 
Minchin, esq. in his 70th year. 

Lately —Aged 45, William Anthony 
Lewis, esq. Town-clerk of Basingstoke. 

Hererorpsuine.—March 4. Aged 53, 
James Phillpotts Taylor esq. Jate of the 
Porch-house, Erdisland. 

Herts.—Fvb. 18. At Hoddesdon, 
aged 87, Mrs. Elizabeth Wootton, last 
surviving sister of the late W. Wootton, 
esq. of Lower Brook-street. 

March 11, At St. Alban’s, aged 70, 
J. S. Fothergill, esq. of Harpsfield-hall, 

Kent.—Feb. 17. At Bromley, De- 
puty-Assistant Commissary-general A. 
Nicholls. 

Feb, 24. At Canterbury, aged 85, 
James Brace, esq. a Major in the army, 


and many years Assistant Inspector-ge- 
neral of Barracks. 

March 14. At Gillingham, aged 41, 
Louisa- Georgiana, wife of the Rev. R. 
G. Curtois, eldest daughter of Lt.-Gen. 
Sir D. Widdrington, K.C. H. 

LancasHIRE.—Feb. 21, aged 35, Joseph 
Pope, esq. of Howick Vale, son of the 
late Samuel Pope, esq. of Exeter. 

LEIcESTERSHIRE.—Lately.— Mrs. Eliz- 
abeth Pawley, of Braunstone-gate, Lei- 
cester, aged 106. 

March 12. Susan, wife of George 
Moore, esq. of Appleby-hall. 

LINCOLNSHIRE.—Jan. 23. Aged 28, 
Elizabeth, wife of W. L. Hopkinson, 
esq. Mayor of Stamford, fourth daugh- 
ter of the late John Miles, esq. of 
Bishopsgate-street, and Southampton. 
row. 

Feb. 29. At Red Hall, Bourn, in her 
63d year, Catharine, relict of James 
Digby, esq. daughter and sole heiress of 
the late Rev. Humphrey Hyde, Vicar of 
Bourn, and Rector of Dowsby, descended 
from the Hydes of Langtoft, of whom 
W. Hyde, esq. represented the borough 
of Stamford in Parliament from 1678 to 
1680. Mrs. Digby, in the same benevo- 
lent spirit which actuated her during life, 

besides annuities and legacies to her faith- 
ul domestics,) has by her wili bequeathed 
to the minister and churchwardens of 
Bourn, 5001. the interest whereof is to be 
applied to the maintenance of an organist 
for ever, and 100/. to the Stamford Infir- 
mary. 

Mipp.esex.—Feb. 2. At Stoke New- 
ington, Stephen Curtis, esq. of Coleman- 
street, in his 58th year. 

Feb. 14. At Acton, aged 26, W. O. 
Grant, esq. late of 42 Highlanders. 

Lately. At Pinner Grove, aged 81, 
Lady Milman, relict of Sir Francis Mil- 
man, Bart. M.D. She was Frances, dau. 
and sole heiress of William Hart, of Sta- 
pleton, co. Glouc. esq. and was left a 
widow in 1831, having had issue Sir Wil- 
liam- George, the present Bart. and other 
children. 

March 1. Aged 78, Mrs. Mary Bran- 
nan, sister to the Rey. John Manley 
Wood, late of Exeter, now of Bruce 
Grove, Tottenham. 

Norrotk.—Feb. 6. Aged 15, Georgi- 
ana, 3d dau. of R. Fellowes, esq. of Shot- 
esham Park. 

March 8. At Congham-lodge, Isabella, 
dau. of Capt. Sir Edw. Parry, R.N. 

NorTHamrtTon.—Feb, 29. At Flore, 
aged 53, Charlotte, wife of the Rev. 
K. M. R. Tarpley, Vicar ; youngest dau. 
of the late Dr. Hornsby, Savilian Pro- 
fessor of Astronomy. 

OxrorvsHike.—Feb. 6. At his fa- 
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ther’s, at Summerton, near Oxford, aged 
21, Arthur Wm. Badcock, B.A. Scholar 
of Pembroke College. He was the last 
of five promising children, all, with their 
mother, now deceased. 

Feb. 14, At Newington, Jane, widow 
of the Rev. Charles Ballard. 

March 13. At Oxford, aged 38, Eliza, 
eldest dau. of the late Francis Rivar, esq. 
and wife of the Rev. Baden Powell, Sa- 
vilian Professor of Geometry. 

Signor H. V. Bolaffey, teacher of lan- 
guages at Oxford, and many years accre- 
dited Master of Hebrew and Italian at 
Etog College. He was a native of Flo- 
rence, and spoke the Italian language in 
its greatest purity, and his knowledge of 
English was perfect. 

RutLanp.—March 16. Aged 34, Har- 
riet, wife of Wm. Thackthwaite, esq. of 
Market Overton, and of Fulmer, Bucks. 
5th dau. of the late H, Hopkinson, esq. 
of Castle Bytham. 

Sator.—March 5. At Shrewsbury, 
aged 71, eldest dau. of late Edw. Pem- 
berton, esq. of Wrockwardine. 

Somerset.—Zately. At Chew Mag- 
na, aged 115, Mr. John Dowling. 

Feb. 25. At Taunton, in bis 60th year, 
Samuel Wilson, esq. formerly of Bath. 

Feb. 26. At Weston-super- Mare, aged 
82, the widow of Lieut.-Col. Kennan. 

March 5. At Brymore, Miss Hales, 
only daughter of the late Sir Philip Hales, 
fifth and last Baronet, of Beaksbourne, 
Kent. 

March 7. At Norton Fitzwarren, in 
her 85th year Mrs. Anne Malet, dau. of 
the Rev. Alex. Malet, formerly Rector 
of Combe Flory. 

Lately. At Bath, Frances, widow of 
the Rev. L. Clutterbuck, of Newark 
Park, Glouc. 

March 12. At Godminster, aged 83, 
the Hon. Stephen Digby Fox Strangways, 
uncle of the present Earl of Ilchester ; 
for many years the senior Lieut-Col. in 
the Army. He was appointed Cornet 
5th Dragoons, 1767, Captain 24th foot 
April 1778, Major 20th toot Dec. follow- 


ing, and brevet Lt.-Col. 1783. He was 
on the half-pay of the 76th foot. 
STAFFORDSHIRE.—March 12. Susan 


Moore, dau. of W. P. Inge, esq. of 
Thorpe, and granddau. of the 7th Earl of 
Galloway. 

SurroLK.—Jan, 24. At Bury, aged 
48, Mr. W. P. Scarsgill, author of the Pu- 
ritan’s Grave, the Usurer’s Daughter, and 
other novels, also of Provincial Sketches, 
and various other compositions, inculcat- 
ing precepts of the purest morality. He 
had been a Unitarian preacher, but joined 
the communion of the Church of England. 
He has left a widow and two children, 
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Lately. At Bungay, the Rev. J. W. 
Morris, the biographer of the late Revds. 
Andrew Fuller and Robt. Hall, and au- 
thor of many valuable works. 

WanrwicksHIre.—Feb. 28. At Mal- 
vern Hall, aged 31, Edmund, only surviv- 
ing son of H. Greswolde, esq. 

March 4. Aged 62, Richard West- 
wood, esq. of Bromley house. 

Wirts.—Feb. 21. In his 83d year, 


~ James Bayly, esq of Bishopstrow. 


March 1. Elizabeth, wife of Lieut.- 
Gen. Popham, of Littlecott, fifth dau. of 
the late Archdeacon Andrew, Rector of 
Powderham. 

March 11. At Wilton, in her 88th 
year, the widow of the Rey. Henry Het- 
ley, Rector of that parish, of whom a 
brief memoir will be found in our num- 
ber for July 1832, p. 87. : 

WorcestEer.—March 5. Aged 86, 
Thomas Allies, esq. one of the oldest 
members of the late Corporation of Wor- 
cester, and Mayor of that city in 1806. 

YorksuHireE.—Feb. 19. At Sowerby, 
aged 73, Cornelius Cayley, esq. 

March 6. Catherine, the wife of John 
Nicholas Coulthurst, esq. of Gargrave, 
4th dau. of the late Stephen Tempest, 
of Broughton, esq. She was married 
July 25, 1825, and has left several children. 

Lately. At York, aged more than 60, 
Mr. Wm. Swiney Barnard Turner, son 
of the late Sir Barnard Turner. He re- 
sided for thirteen years near Paris, in a 
profitable business, until ruined by the 
revolution of 1830. He had lately been 
a prisoner for debt in York goal. 

IrELAND.—Feb. 7. At Nashville, near 
Kanturck, co. Cork, Nicholas Philpot 
Leader, esq. M.P. for the town of Kil- 
kenny in the Parliaments of 1831 and 
1832. 

East Inptés. -—July 12. At Hursole, 
Guzerat, in his 21st year, Lieut. Charles 
Yorke, Bombay Art. youngest son of the 
late Captain Yorke, Royal Eng. 

July 22. At Quilon, aged 77, Col. 
Michael Daly, formerly commanding the 
Carnatic Brigade, in the service of the 
Rajah of Travancore. 

dug.1. At Cawnpore, aged 47, Wil- 
liam Trickett, esq. He was sent to 
Lucknow in J815, at the request of the 
Nabob of Oude, as architect and civil 
engineer, which duties he had performed 
ever since. 


dug. 1). At Bauleah, John Bute 
Crawford, Esq. 
dug. 13. At Moradabad, aged 48, Lt. 


Col. R. C. Faithfull, commanding the 
14th N. I. 


4ug.15. At Bangalore, Ensign A. 


C. Morris, 39th Reg. second son of Lieut. 
Col. Morris, of Brockham-lodge, Surrey. 
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Aug. 23. At Breach-house, Bombay, 
Lady Malcolm. 

Aug. 25. At Calcutta, aged 45, Wil- 
liam Twining, esq. Assistant-Surgeon at 
the general hospital. He was making his 
round of visits, when his carriage run 
against the buggy of a gentleman, who 
was ‘thrown out and his thigh broken. 
Mr. Twining alighted, and in assisting 
the sufferer into a palkee, so strained him- 
self as to occasion his own death. A pub- 
lic subscription has been made, for some 
monument to his memory. - 

Sept. 4. At Palaveram, Madras, En- 
sign H. G. Tree, of the 29th N. I. 

Sept. 5. At Bombay, Major A. Sey- 
mour, 20th N. I. 

Sept. 13. At Arnie, Madras, Capt. 
Ellis, 41st reg. 

Oct. 2. At Calcutta, in his 18th year, 
Frederick, sixth son of the late Rev. J. 
W. Astley, Rector of Quennington, 
Gloucestersh. 

Oct. 5. William Paulin, esq. Deputy 
Sheriff of Madras. 

Lately. Lieut. G. Turner, of the 38th 
N.I. While shooting on the mountain 
side at Landeur, near Caleutta, he was 
killed by a monkey throwing a large stone 
at him, and striking him on the temple. 

Jan. 14. On his passage from India, 
aged 31, Philip Bacon, esq. of the civil 
service, Bombay, fourth son of the late A. 
Bacon, esq. of Elcott, Berks. 

Asroap.—July 26. At Sydney, New 
South Wales, aged 100, Mr. Pentycross, 
elder brother to the late Rev. Thomas 
Pentycross, rector of Wallingford, Berks. 

Aug. 1. On his passage from Madras, 
Capt. J. E. Batty, 55th regt. 

Aug.7. At Sydney, New South 
Wales, Elizabeth, wife of Charles How- 
ard, esq. of the Commissariat Depart- 
ment, second dau. of the late W. Bennett, 
esq. of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford. 

Aug. 11. At Quebec, Ensign Pren- 
dergast, and Sept. 8, Ensign Malcolm, 
both h. p. 99th regt. 

Aug... On his passage to Ceylon, 
Lieut. Elias Durnford, R. Eng. son of 
Col. Durnford, R. E. 

Sept. 14. At Honduras, Lieut Grigg, 
R. N. special magistrate at that place. 

Oct. 12. At Lannion, in France, Lt. 
R. Simmons, R. N. 

Drowned at Rio de Janeiro, in his 19th 
year, Mr. G. H. D. Blake, Midshipman 
of his Majesty’s ship Dublin, eldest son of 
Commander G. C. Blake, of Gosport. 

Oct. 20. At Surinam, in his 35th year, 
Edw. Chas. Mitchell, esq. late of London. 

Oct. 20. At Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
aged 28, in consequence of drinking cold 
water, whilst over-heated in the pursuit 
of moose deer, the Hon. Charles Francis 
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Norton, Capt. 52d regt. Assistant-Mili- 
tary Secretary to Sir Colin Campbell, 
K.C. B.,the Governor of Nova Scotia, and 
brother to Lord Grantley. He represented 
the borough of Guilford in the Parlia- 
ment of 183.. Capt. Norton married, 
Dec. 29, 1831, Maria Louisa, daughter of 
Sir Colin Campbell, and has left issue, a 
son and daughter. 

Oct. 23. At Bruges, aged 62, Thomas 
Anthony Trollope, esq. barrister-at-law, 
cousin to Sir John Trollope, Bart. He 
was formerly Fellow of New College, Ox- 
ford, and was called to the bar at the 
Middle Temple, May 11, 1804. His 
widow is the celebrated Mrs. Trollope, 
whose clever novels and travelling sketches 
have attained so high a popularity. Their 
youngest daughter, Emily, has since died 
at Hadley, near Barnet, on Feb. 12, 
aged 18. 

Nov. 2 At Gibraltar,. Capt. J. Cow- 
per, 59th regt. 

Nov. 7. At Paris, Admiral Rigny, who 
commanded the French squadron at the 
battle of Navarino. 

Nov.11. At the Cape, Lieut. Gordon 
T. Cooke, fourth son of the late Major 
Gen. Cooke. 

Nov. 20. At Beyrout, on his return 
from Jerusalem, Richard Charles Cham- 
pion, esq. of Melbury, Dorsetshire. 

Nov. 23. At the Palace, Corfu, Sarah 
Mary- Harcourt, third daughter of Major 
General Sir Howard Douglas, Bart. Lord 
High Commissioner of the Ionian Is- 
lands. 

Nov... At Nantes, aged 41, Lady 
Maria Caroline Anne, Countess de Mon- 
dreville, eldest daughter of the Marquis of 
Ailesbury. She was married in 1819. 

Dec. 2. At Malta, aged 23, George 
Buchan Anstruther, of his Majesty's ship 
Barham, fourth sox ef the late Sir Alex. 
Anstruther, of Tr’~4part, Fife. 

Dec. 4. At Hav. _ Lieut.-Col. Richard 
Diggins, late barrack-master in Barbadoes. 
He was appointed Cornet of I!th Dra- 
goons, 1796, Lieut. 1799, Capt. 180}, 
Major, 1806, brevet Lieut.-Col. 1813,and 
in his regiment 1818. He served in the 
Peninsular war, and was attached to the 
Portuguese service; he received a medal 
for the battle of Vittoria, where he com- 
manded the 6th Portuguese Dragoons. 

Dec. 5. At Syracuse, Count Platen, 
a distinguished German poet. 

Dec.8. At Hallowell, (Maine,) United 
States, Benjamin Vaughan, esq. formerly 
of London, in his 85th year. 

Dec. 9. At Toronto, Upper Canada, 
Charlotte, wife of the hon. John Henry 
Dunn, his Majesty’s Receiver-general for 
that province. 

Dec. 10. At Reval, aged 22, Eliza, 
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Baroness Liwendahl, wife of Baron Ni- 
cholay Lowendahl, Captain of the Im- 
perial Russian Navy, and daughter of 
John Booker, British Vice-consul, Cron- 
stadt. 

Dec. 20. At his residence in the 
School of Medicine, Paris (of which es- 
tablishment he was the Librarian), in his 
63d year, Patrick MacMahon, M.D. He 
was a native of Ireland, butarrivedin Paris 
for the benefit of education whilst yet a 
child, and (except to make the two first 
campaigns of the Republic, with the army 
of the Rhine) remained a resident of the 
French capital until the day of his de- 
mise. He was for some time the director 
of the institution founded by Mr. M’Der- 
mot, and afterwards of the United Irish 
and British colleges. 

Dee. 24. Lost at sea, Lieut. J. Bin- 
ney, commanding H. M. packet Star. 

Dec. 26. At Boulogne-sur-mer, aged 
78, John Aubin, Esq. late commissioner 
of his Majesty’s Navy Victualling Board. 

Dec. 31. At Bruges, Sarah Haughton, 
widow of John Pasheller, esq. of God- 
manchester. 

Lately.—On board the Tweed, off the 
coast of Africa, Lieut. J. Bute, R. N. 

At Halifax, Nova Scotia, Hugh Mar- 
vel Blaydes, esq. of High Paull, near 
Hull, eldest son of the late Hugh Blaydes, 
esq. of Banby-hall, Nottinghamshire. 

At Paris, aged 14, the Hon. Clementine 
Marie Hortense, second daughter of the 
Right Hon. .Margaret Baroness Keith, 
and Count Augustus de Flahault de la 
Billardrie. 

At Madeira, Lieut. George Gordon, 
2nd Dragoons. 

At Paris, in the 21st year, three weeks 
after her marriage, Florine O’Bryan, 
wife of George Huntley Gordon, esq. 

At Bremen, Col. H.T. Muller, late of 
the Ceylon rifles. 

At Paris, the wife of Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
W. Sheridan, Bart. 

On his passage from Bombay, Major 
Richard Turton, 40th regt. 

Jan. 4. In the dreadful massacre at 
Barcelona, (recorded in p. 195) Colonel 
O’Donnell, who commanded Guerque’s 
cavalry, in the service of Don Carlos. 

Jan. 5. At Rotterdam, aged }1 years, 
James Henry, eldest son of Sir James 
Turing, Bart. 

Jan. 8. At Dantzic, aged 65, Alex- 
ander Gibson, the British Consul and 
Hanoverian Consul-general, brother to 
Sir James Gibson Craig, Bart. 

Jan. 11. At Brussels, Charles Cokayne 
Frith, esq. leaving an infant son; for- 
merly a clerk in the Barrack Department. 

At Montreal, George Harris, Esq. late 
of Winchester House, Broad-st. 

Jan. 12. Abroad, aged 99, William 
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Pirner, Esq. late of Arlington-st., where 
he resided for nearly 80 years. 

Jan. 14. At Paris, aged 22, the Hon. 
Anthony Lionel Ashley Cooper, Lt. R.N. 
youngest son of the Earl of Shaftesbury. 

Jan. 16. At Nice, Paul Tate, esq. 
many years in the Hon. E. I, C.’s Civil 
service. 

Jan. 19. At Vittoria, of apoplexy, 
aged 23, Capt. J. Cadogan,” Brigade- 
Major in the Spanish service. 

Jan.25. At Toulouse, Samuel Wallis 
Stephens, esq. eldest son of the late 
Samuel Stephens, esq. of Treginna Cas- 
tle, Cornwall. 

Jan. 26. At Vittoria, Capt. Charles 
Oakley, of the 8th regt. of the British 
Auxiliary Legion. 

Jan. 27. Aged 47, her Highness the 
Grand Duchess of Hesse Darmstadt, by 
birth the Princess Wilhelmina Louisa, 
daughter of the late hereditary Prince 
Louis of Baden. She has left issue, three 
Princes and one Princess. 

Feb.'7. At Madrid, Munoz, the ex- 
body-guardsman, the favourite of the 
dowager Queenof Spain. He had shown 
unequivocal proofs of insanity, which was 
occasioned by an attempt to poison him, 
but the immediate effects of which were 
prevented by prompt antidotes. 

Feb. 8. At Lausanne, Charles Henry 
Fraser, esq. late of the 3rd Guards. 

Feb. 15. At Paris, aged 61, Thomas 
Mills, esq. eldest son of the late Rev. 
Thomas Mills, of Hillingdon. 

Feb. 21. At Santander, of fever, 
Major George Younghusband, of the 
Queen of Portugal’s 2d Lancers. 

eb. 21. At Paris, aged 55, Richard 
Blanshard, esq. of New Ormond-street, 
F.R.S. and F.S.A. He was the eldest 
surviving son of Capt. John Atkinson 
Blanshard, by Harriet Gale, granddaugh- 
ter of the celebratedantiquary Roger Gale, 
of Scruton, esq. eldest son of Dr. Tho- 
mas Gale, Dean of York. This amiable 
gentleman acquired an independence as 
a merchant of London, in partnership 
with Thomas Wilsoh, esq. for many years 
M.P. for the City. Among other useful 
institutions in which his benevolent exer- 
tions were exercised, he was an active 
member of the Council of the Literary 
Fund Society. 

Feb. 22. At New York, at the great 
age of one hundred and sixty-two years, 
Joice Heth, stated to have been the 
nurse of George Washington. 

Lately. At Munich, M. Baader, one 
of the most celebrated professors of the 
University. He was one of the chiefs 
of the mystical school, which has made 
such great progress of late in Germany. 

Admiral Reralio de la Brucholliere 
He has bequeathed a million of franes to 
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establish a college at Brest for invalid 
seamen, 

Near Vienna, Count Richard Nugent, 
Lieut. in the Hungarian hussars, son of 
the late J. C. Nugent, of Killasonna, co. 
Longford. 

At Vienna, the Duke of Litta. He 
was the head of a deputation which, in 
1805, offered the iron crown to Napoleon, 
and thus struck the last blow to republi- 
canism in Italy. 

At Paris, aged 68, General Travot, 
one of the most distinguished officers of 
the old army. Sentenced to death in 
1815, by the Prevotal Courts of the Re- 
storation, his life was spared through the 


interference of the Duke de Cazes ; but, 
having become insane in the interval, he 
remained ever since in a maison de santé, 
on Montmartre. 

At Stutgardt, aged 74, Frederick Weis- 
ser, a well-known humourous German 
writer, and Councillor of Finance. 

March 3. At Boulogne-sur-Mer, Wm. 
Elston, esq. late of Fitzroy-sq. 

March 5. Near Paris, in his 40th year, 
the Hon. Arthur Gough Calthorpe, 
youngest son of the late and brother to 
the present Lord Calthorpe. 

March9. At Vittoria, aged 25, Mr. 
J. V. Lewis, Assistant Staff Surgeon, 
3d brigade British Legion. 





‘ Christened. 
Tales 764 
Females 313 $1577 


Whereof have died stili-born and under 
CWO YEAS O1d.......cccccccrccccccccercccenee: 


Buried. 
Males 595 





Females 593 } 1188 


BILL OF MORTALITY, from Feb. 24 to March 22, 1836. 


2and 5 75{50 and 60 129 
Ee 5 and 10 55) 60 and 70 126 
© J10 and 20 38]|70 and 80 114 
E20 and 30 99|80 and 90 45 
of 30 and 40 98|90 and 100 5 


356 40 and 50 147] Above 100 1 





AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, by which the Duty is regulated, March 11. 

















Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. | Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 

s d|as dis dis. dis dis d. 

42 0 | 29 2120 7|29 0134 8 {33 8 

PRICE OF HOPS, per ewt. March 28. 

Kent Bags..........00 31. 15s. to 61. 6s. | Farnham (seconds) O02 Os. to O21 Os. 
ONE «can sccccssaecel Ol. Os. to Ol. Os. | Kent Pockets...... 5l 0s. to Tl. Os. 
MONE icecacnosccmecsses Ol. Os. to Ol. Os. | Sussex.............. 32 15s. to 4. Os. 
Farnbam (fine)... ...9% Os. to 102. 12s. | Essex ........000.008 . 31. 15s. to 5l. Os. 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, March 26. 
Smithfield, Hay, 37. 5s. to 4/. 5s, Straw, 1d. 14s. to 12. 16s.— Clover, 4J. Os. to 57. 5s. 


SMITHFIELD, March 28. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


TROBE os ccccssncscqpessants. Oe OO Ge. Ge. 


|, ES 5s. Od. to 6s. Od. 
WOlindiscss sc cece Ob te a BE 
Ps nccekscssesncpenacd 4s. Od. to 4s. 8d. 





BAR so kecciasiecnnsins «0s. Od. to Os. Od 
Head of Cattle at Market, March 28. - 
Beasts ..... candies 2,585 Calves 83 


Sheep & Lambs 14,360 Pigs 290 


COAL MARKET, March 28. 
Walls Ends, from 18s. 6d. to 21s.6d. perton. Other sorts from 16s. 6d.to 2ls. 64. 
TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 5ls. 6d. Yellow Russia, 44s. 6d, 


SOAP.—Yellow, 56s. 


Mottled, 62s. Curd, 66s. 


CANDLES, 7s. Od. per doz. Moulds, 8s. 6d. 





PRICES OF SHARES. 


At the Office of WOLFE, Broruers, Stock and Share Brokers, 
23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 


Birmingham Canal, 259.——— Ellesmere and Chester, 84.——— Grand Junction, 


226. —— Kennet and Avon, 20. 
Rochdale, 115. 
India, 1064. 
Works, 524.—— West Middlesex, 77. 














Leeds and Liverpool, 510. 
London Dock Stock, 594. 
Liverpool and Manchester Railway, 245. 





Globe Insurance, 1574. 
—— Hope, 63.——Chartered Gas Light, 49.——Imperial Gas, 424. 





Regent’s, 153. 
St. Katharine’s, 87. West 
Grand Junction Water 
Guardian, 36. 

















23. —— Independent Gas, 48}.—— General United, 35. —— Canada Land Com- 
pany, 36.——-Reversionary Interest, 132. 


For Prices of all other Shares inquire as above. 


Phoenix Gas, . 
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| Ol | , 96 cloudy 

| 49 30, 33 fair 

| O33 || , 20 |do. 

| 46 | , 18 do. 
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| 45 | , 60 ldo. do. 

| 46 | , 50 do. fair, hail 

| 38 |28, 90 show. wdy. 
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From February 27, 1836, 


DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 





Consols. 


er Cent, 

educed. 
3 per Cent. 
34 per Cent. 


1818. 
Reduced. 
New 
3% per Cent 


| Ee Cent. 


to March 28, 1836, both inclusive. 


Ex. Bills, 
£1000. 


Long 


Annuities. 
South Sea 
Stock 


Annuities. 


Old S. Sea 











8) | Feb. & Mar. 
*R 





— 1004 1004 
1003 1003 1004 





'1003| 1004 ° 





; 1004 100g 100 


1003100 


1003 ——|100 
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20 22 pm. 
.| 22 20 pm. 
3 5pm.| 20 22 pm. 
3 Spm.} 21 19 pm. 
3pm. | 19 21 pm. 
5pm. | 19 21 pm. 
4 6pm.| 19 21 pm. 
4 6pm.| 19 21 pm. 


3 F 
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tr’S | India Bonds. 


Wes 








4 5pm.| 20 18pm. 
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Dio Dkw ek 





6 4pm.} 18 20 pm. 
4pm. | 18 20 pm. 
4 6pm.| 20 18 pm. 
4 6pm.) 19 21 pm. 
19 21 pm. 
19 21 pm. 
4 6pm.| 19 21 pm. 
4| 4 6pm.) 20 22 pm. 
———} 20 22 pm. 
5 6pm.| 20 22 pm. 
——| 20 22 pm. 
7 Spm.| 22 20 pm. 


























91; 

1913 

! 912 
291} 
28— — 9lj 


Pl me: 24 





Coin Colin Cokin tole Ale 


20 22 pm. 





6 7pm.) 20 23 pm. 

















6 8pm.) 21 23 pm. 
6 Spm.| 21 23 pm. 
6pm. | 23 21 pm. 














J. J. ARNULL, Stock Broker, 1, Bank Buildings, Cornhill, 
late Richarpson, Goopoiuck, and ARNULL. 





J. B, NICHOLS AND 8S0ON; 25, PARLIAMENT-STREET. 
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